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" l8 thy fiice like thy mother's, my flilr chlld ? " 

" The chlld of love, thongh bom in bitterness, 
And nnrtnred in conTnlslon/* 



TO LORD LYNDHURST. 

IiT happier hours, when I first mentioned to you 
the idea of this work, it was my intention, while 
inscribing it with your name, to have entered into 
some details as to the . principles which had 
g^ded me in its composition, and the feelings 
with which I had attempted to shadow forlä, 
though as '' in a glass darkly," two of the most 
renowned and refined spirits that have addmed 
these our latter days. But now, I will only ex- 
press a hope that the time may come when in these 
pages you may find some relaxation from the cares, 
and some distraction from the sorrows, of exist* 
ence, and that you will then receive this dedication 
ns a record of my respect and my afifection. 

May^ 1837. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Some ten years before the revolt of our Ame- 
rican colonies, there was situate in one of our mid- 
land counties, on the borders of an extensive forest, 
an ancient hall that belonged to the Herberts, but 
which, though ever well preserved, had not until 
ihat period been visited by any member of the fa- 
mily, since the exile of the Stuarts. It was an 
edifice of considerable size, built of gray stone, 
much covered with ivy, and placed upon the last 
gentle elevation of a long ridge of hills, in the cen- 
tre of a crescent of woods that far overtopped its 
Clusters of tall chimneys and turreted gables. AI- 
though the principal Chambers were on the first 
Story, you could nevertheless step forth fi*om their 
Windows on a very broad terrace, whence you de- 
scended into the gardens by a double flight of 
broad stone steps, exactly in the middle of its 
length. These gardens were of some extent, and 
filled with evergreen shrubberies of remarkable 
overgrowth, while occasionaUy turfy vistas, cut in 
the distant woods, came sloping down to the south, 
BS if they opened to receive the sunbeam that 
greeted the genial aspect of the manaioxi. The 
groundfiooT was prindpally occupied by the hiU 
ftself, which of course was of great dunensions, 
hung round with many a fiunily portrait and ru- 
ral picture, fiimished with long oaken seats, co- 
vered with scarlet cushions, and omamented with 
a parti-coloured fioor of altemate diamonds of , 



black and white marble. From the oentre of the 
roof of the mansion, which was alwäys covered 
with pigeons, rose the clock-tower of tiie chapel, 
surmounted by a vane ; and, before the mansion 
itself, was a large plot of grass, vnth a fountain in 
its middle, surrounded by a hedge of honeysudde. 

This plot of grass was separated from an ex- 
tensive park, that opened in front of the hall, by 
veiy tall iron gates, on each of the pillars of which 
was a lion rampant, supporting the escutcheon of 
the family. The deer wandered in this enclosed 
and well-wooded demesne, and about a mile firom 
the miansion, in a direct line with the iron gates, 
was an old-fashioned lodge, which maiked the 
limit of the park, and from which you emerged 
into a very fine avenue of limes, bounded on both 
sides by fields. At the termination of this avenue 
was a strong hut simple gate, and a woodman's 
cottage ; and then spread before you a vast land- 
scape of open, wild lands, which seemed on one 
side interminable, while on the other the eye rested 
on the dark heights of the neighbouring forest. 

This picturesque, and veiy secluded ^bode, was 
the residence of Lady Annabel Herbert and her 
daughter, the young and beautifiü Yenetia, a child. 
at the time when our history commences, of veiy 
tender age. It was nearly seven yea», smce Lady 
Annabel and her infant daughter had sought the 
retired shades of Cherbury, which they had never 
since quitted. They lived alone and for each 
other; the mother educated her child, and ti|ie 
child interested her mother by her affectionate dis- 
Position, the development of a mind of no ordinary 
promise, and a sort of captivating grace and charm- 
ing playfulness of temper, which were extremely 
delightfiiL. Lady Annabel was still young and 
very lovely. That she was wealthy her establish- 
ment clearly denoted, and she was a daughter of 
one of the haughtiest houses in the kingdom. It 
was Strange then that with all the brilliant acci- 
dents of birth, and beauty, and fortune, she should 
still, as it were in the moming of her life, have 
withdrawn to this secluded mansion, in a county 
where she was personally unknown, distant firom 
the metropolis, estranged from all her own rela^ 
tives and connexions, and withouttheresouroe of 
even a single neighbour, for the only place of im- 
portance in her vidnity was uninhabited. The 
general Impression of the villagers was that Lady 
Annabel was a widow ; and yet there were some 
speculators who would shrewdly remark, that her 
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ladyehip liad nev6r wom wccds, although, if Vene- 
tia were her only child, her husband could not have 
heen long dead when che first arrived at Cherbury. 
On the whole, however, thcso good people were 
not very inquisitive, and it was fortunate for them ; 
for thero was little chence and slight mcans of 
gratifying their curiosity. The whole of the esta- 
blishment had been formed at Cherbury, with the 
cxceptlon of her ladyship's waiting-woman, Mis- 
tress Paunccfort, and she was by far too great a per- 
sonage to condcscend to reply to any question which 
was not made to her by Lady Annabel hereelf. . 

The beauty of the young Venetia was not the 
hereditary gift of her beautiful mother. It was 
not from Lady Annabel that Venetia Herbert had 
derived those seraphic locks that feil over her 
Shoulders and down her heck in golden streams, 
nor that cleargray eye even whose childish glance 
might perplex the gaze of manhood, nor that little 
aquiline nose, that gave a haughty expression to 
a countenance that had never yet dreamed of 
pri^e, nor that radiant complexion, that dazzled 
with its brilliancy, like some winged minister of 
Raffael or Murillo. The peasants that passed the 
lady and her daughter in their* walks, and who 
blessed her as they passed, for all her gracc and 
goodness, often marvelled why so fair a mother 
and so fair a child should be so dissimilar, that 
öne indeed might be compared to a starry night, 
and the other to a sunny day. 



• CHAPTER IL 

It was a bright and soft spring moming : the 
dewy vistas of Cherbury sparkled in the sun, the 
cooing of the pigeons sounded around, the pea- 
cocks strutted about the terraco and spread their 
tails tvith infinite enjoyment and conscious pride, 
and Lady Annabel came forth with her little 
daughter, to breathe the renovating odours of the 
season. The air was scented with the violet, tufts 
of dafibdils were scattcred all about, and, though 
the snowdrop had vanished, and the primroses 
were fast disappearing, their wild and shaggy 
leaves still looked picturesque and glad. 

" Mamma,** said Üie little Venetia, " is , this 
spring 1" 

" This is spring, my child,** replied Lady An- 
nabel, " beautiful spring ! The year is young and 
happy, like my little girt.** 

" If Venetia be like the spring, mamma is like 
the Summer !** replied the child ; and the mother 
smiled. "And is not the summer young and 
happy V* resumed Venetia. 

" It is not quite as young as the spring,** said 
Lady Annabel, looking down with fondness on 
her little companion " and I fear, not quite as 
happy.** ^ 

" But it is as beautiful " said Venetia. 

•* It is not beauty that makes us happy,'* said 
Lady Ahnabel ; " to be happy, my love, we must 
be good." 

** Am I goöd t" Said Venetia. 

" Very good,*' said Lady Annabel. 

"I am very happy,** said Venetia; **I wonder 
whethcr, if I be always good, I shall always be 
happy ** 

" You cannot be happy without being good, my 
love ; but happiness depends upon the will of God. 
If you be good ho will guard ovar you/t*. • , 



«* What can make mc unhappy, wiaTnma f »• in 

quired Venetia, 

" An e^il conscicnce, my love.** 

" Conscience !'* said Venetia; "what is con- 
sciencel'* 

" You are not yet quite cid enough to under- 
stand,** said Lady Annabel, " but some day I will 
teach you. Mamma is now going to take a long 
walk, and Venetia shall walk with her.** 

So say mg, the Lady Annabel summoned MU- 
tress Pauncefort, a gentlewoman of not more dis- 
creet yoars than might have been expected in the 
attendant of so young a mistrcss; but one well 
qualified for her office, very zealous and dcvoted, 
somewhat consequential, füll of eneigy and deci- 
sion, capable of directing, fond of gtving advice, 
and habituated to command. The Lady Annabel. 
leading her daughter, and accompanied by her 
faithfui blood-houhd, Marmion, ascended one of 
those sloping vistas that we have noticed, IVIistress 
Pauncefort following them about a pace bebind, 
and after her a groom, at a very respectful dis- 
tance, leading Miss Herbert's donkey. 

They soon entered a winding path through the 
wood, which was the background of their dwelling. 
Lady Annabel was silent, and lost in her reflec- 
tions ; Venetia plucked the beautiful wild hyacinths 
that then abounded in the wood, in such profuFioa 
that their beds spread like patches of blue enamel 
and gave them to Mistress Pauncefort, who, as the 
collection increased, handed them over to the groom; 
who, in tum, deposited them in the wicker seai 
prepared for his young mistress. The bright sun 
bursting through the tender foUage of tbe year, the 
clear and genial air, the singing of the birds, and 
the wild and joyous ezclamations of Venetia, aa 
she gathered her flowers, made it a cheerful party, 
notwithstanding the silcnce of its mistress, 

When they emerged from the wood, they found 
themselves on the brow of the hill, a small down 
over which Venetia ran, exulting in the healthy 
breeze which, at this exposed height, was strong 
and fresh. As they advanced to tlie opposite de- 
clivity to that which they had ascended, a wide and 
peculiar landscape opened before them. The ex- 
treme distance was formed by an undulating ridge 
of lofty and savage hüls ; nearer than these were 
gentler elevations, partially wooded ; and at their 
base was a rieh völIey, its green meads fed by a 
clcar and rapid stream, which glittered in the sun 
as it coursed on, losing itself at length in a wild 
and sedgy lake that formed the furthest limit of a 
widely spreading park. In the centre of this park, 
and not very remote from the banks of the rivulet, 
was an ancient gothic builfing, that had once been 
an abbey of great repute and wealth, and had not 
much suffcred in its extemal character, by having 
served for nearly two centuries and a half as tho 
principal dwelHng of an old baronial family. 

Descending the downy hill, that here and there 
was studded with fine old trees, enriching by their 
presence the view from the abbey, Lady Annabel 
and her party entered Üie meads, and, skirting the 
lake, approached the venerable walls without cross- 
ing the stream. 

Itwas difficultto coneeive a scene more silent 
and more desolate. There was no sign of life, and 
not a sound save the occasional cawing of a roek. 
Advancing towards the abbey, they passed a pile 
of buildings that, in the summer, might be screened 
froQi »ight by the foliag } of a group of elms. too 
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Bcanty at present to veil their desolafion, Wide 
gaps in the roofs proved that the vast and dreary 
Btables were no longer used ; there were empty 
granaries, whose doors had fallen from their hlnges ; 
the gate of the court-yard was prostrate on the 
"gl ound ; and the silent clock that once adamed the 
cupola over the noble entrance arch, had long lost 
its index. Even the litter of the yard appeared 
dusty and gray with age. You feit sure no human 
foot could have disturbed it for years. At the hack 
of these buildings were nailed the trophies of the 
gamekeeper ; hundreds of wild cats, dried to hlack- 
ness, stretched their downward heads and legs from 
the mouldering wall ; hawks, magpies, and jays 
hung in tattered remnants ; hut all gray, and even 
green, with age ; and the heads of birds in plente- 
ous rows, nailed beak npward, and so dried and 
shrivelled by the suns and winds and frosts of 
many seasons, that their distinctive characters were 
lost. 

"Do you know, roy good Pauncefort," said Lady 
Annäbel, " that I have an odd fancy to-day to force 
an entrance into the old abbey. It is stränge, fond 
as I am of this walk, that we have never yet enter- 
ed it. Do you recollect our last vain efforts 1 
Shall we be more fortunate this time, think you 1" 
Mistress Pauncefort smiled and smirked, and 
advancing to the old gloomy porch, gave a very 
«letermined ring at the bell. Its sound might be 
heard echoing through the old cloisters, but a 
considerable time elapsed without any other effect 
being produced. Perhaps Lady Annabel would 
have now given up the attempt, but the little 
Venetia expressed so much regret at the disap- 
pointment, that her mother directed the groom to 
Tcconnoitre in the neighbourhood, and see if it 
were possible to discover any person connected 
with the mansion. 

"I doubt our luck, my lady," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, " for they do say that the abbey is quite 
uninhabited." 

" 'Tis a pity," said Lady Annabel, " for with all 
its desolation, there is something about the spot 
which ever greatly interests me." 

" Mamma, why does no one live here **" said 
Venetia. 

" The master of the abbey lives abroad, my 
child." 

" Why does he, mamma 1" 
" Never ask questions, Miss Venetia," said Mis- 
tress Pauncefort, in a hushed and solemn tone ; " it 
is not pretty." Lady Annabel had moved away. 

The groom retumed, and said he had met a very 
old man, picking water-cresses, and he was the 
only person who lived in the abbey, except his 
wife, and she was bed-ridden. The old man had 
promised to admit them when he had completed 
his task, but not before, and the groom feared it 
would be some time before he arrived. 

" Come Pauncefort, restyourself on this bench," 
said Lady Annabel, seating herseif' in the porch; 
*' and Venetia, my child, come hither to me." 

" Mamma," said Venetia, " what is the name of 
the gentleman to whom tliis abbey belongs V* 
" Lord Cadurcis, love." 
• *'I should like to know why Lord Cadurci^ 
lives abroad 1" said Venetia musingly. 

"There are many reasons why persons may 
choose to quit their native country, and dwell in 



another,my love," said Lady Annabel, very quietly, 
" some change tlie climate for their health." 

" Did Lord Cadurcis, mamma 1'* asked Venetia. 

" I do not knoiv Lord Cadurcis, dear, or any 
thing of him, except that he. is a very old man, 
and has no family." 

At this moment there was a sound of b^ und 
bolts withdrawn, and the falling of a chain, «nd a ^ 
length the massy door slowly opened, and the old 
man appeared and beckoned to them to enter. 

" 'Tis eight years, come Martinmass, since I 
opened this door," said the old man, " and it sticks 
a bit. You must walk about by yourselves, for I 
have no breath, and my mistress is bed-ridden. 
There, straight down the cloister, you can't miss 
your way ; there is not much to see." 

The interior of the abbey formed a quadrangle, 
surrounded by the cloisters, and in this inner court 
was a veiy curious fountain, cärved with exquisite 
skill«by some gothic artist in one of those capricious 
moods of sportive invention, that produced those 
grotesque medleys for which the feudal sciüptor 
waö celebrated. Not a sound was heard except 
the fall of the fountain and the Ught echoes that 
its roice called up. 

The staircase led Lady Annabel and her party 
throügh several small rooms, scantily gamished 
with very ancient fumiture, in some of which 
were portraits of the family, until they at length 
entered a noble saloon, once the refectoiy of the 
abbey, and not deficieht in splendour, though sadly 
soiled and worm-eaten. It was hung with tapestry 
representing the Cartoons of RafTael, and their 
still vivid colours contrasted with the fiided hang- 
ings and the dingy damask, of the chairs and 
sofas. A mass of CromwelUan armour was hud- 
dled together in a comer of a long monkish gal- 
lery, with a Standard, ericrusted with dust, and a 
couple of old drums, one broken. From one of 
the vmidows they had a good view of the old 
walled garden, which did not tempt them to enter 
it ; it was a wildemess, the walks no longer dis- 
tinguishable from the rank vegetables of the once 
cultivated lawns ; the terraces choked up with the 
unchecked shrubberies; and here and there a 
leaden statue, a goddess or a satyr, prostrate, and 
covered with moss and liehen. 

" It makes me melancholy," said Lady Anna- 
bel; "let US retum." 

" Mamma," said Venetia, " are there any ghosta 
in this abbeyl" 

" You may well ask me, love," replied Lady 
Annabel ; " it seems a spell-bound place. But, 
Venetia, I have often told you there axe no such 
things as ghosts." 

" Is it naughty to believe in ghosts, mamma, for 
I cannot help believing in theml" 

" When you are older, and have more Know- 
ledge, you will not believe in them, Venetia," 
replied Lady Annabel. 

Our friends left Cadurcis abbey. Venetia 
mounted her donkey, her mother walked by her 
side ; the sun was beginning to decUne when they 
again reached Cherbury, and the air was brisk. 
Lady Anhabel ^as glad to find herseif by her 
fireside in her little terrace-room, and Venetia, 
fetching her book, read to her mother until their 
dhinerhour. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Two serene and innocent yeara had glided 
away at Cherbuiy since this moming ramble to 
Cadurcifl abbey, and Venetia had grown in loveli- 
nesfl, and goodnesa, and intelligence. Her lively 
and aomewhat precocioufl mind had become greatly 
doveloped ; and, though she was only nine years 
of age, it scarcely needed the affection of a mother 
to find in her an interesting and engaging com- 
panion. Although feminine education was little 
regarrled in-those days, that of Lady Annabel had 
beeil an exception to the general practice of 
Society. She had been brought up with the con- 
sciousness of other objects of female attainment 
and accomplishment than embroidery, ^Uhe com- 
plcto art of making pastry/' and reading ** The 
Whole Buty of Man." She had profited, when a 
child, by the guidanco of her broÜier*s tutor, who 
had bestowed no unfiroitful pains upon no ordinary 
capacity. She was a good linguist, a fine musi- 
cian, was well read in our eider' poets and their 
Italien Originals, was no unskilful artist, and had 
acquired some knowledge of botany when wan- 
dering, as a girl, in her native woods. Since her 
retiremeut to Cherbury, reading had been her 
Chief resource. The hall contained a library 
whose shelves, indeed, were more füll than choice ; 
bat amid folios of Üieological controyersy and 
civil law, there might be found the first editions 
of most of the celebrated writers of the reign of 
Anne, wluch the contemporary proprietor of Cher- 
bury, a man of wit and fashion in bis day, had 
duly coUected in bis yearly visits to the metropo- 
lis, and finally deposited in the family book-room. 

The education of her daughter was not only the 
principal duty of Lady Annabel, but her chief 
delight. To cultiyate the nascent intelligence of 
a child, in those days, was not the mere piece of 
scientific mechanism that the admirable labours of 
so many ingenious writers have since permitted it 
comparatively to become. In those days there 
was no Mrs. Barbauld, no Madame de Genlis, no 
Miss Edgeworth; no "Evenings at Home,'' no 
«Children's Friend," no "Parent's Assistant" 
Venetia loved her book ; indeed, she was never 
happier than when reading ; but she soon recoiled 
from the gilt and lilliputian volumes of the good 
Mr. Newbuiy, and her mind required some more 
substantiai excitement than <<Tom Thumb," or 
even « Goody Two-Shoes.". " The Seven Cham- 
pions" was a great resource and a great favourite ; 
fmt it reqmred all the vigilance of a mother to 
eradicate the false impressions which such studies 
were continually making on so tender a Student; 
and to disenchant, by rational discussion, the fas- 
cinated Imagination of her child. Lady Annabel 
endeavoured to find some Substitute in the essays 
of Addison and Steele; but they required more 
knowledge of the evcfy day world for their enjoy- 
ment than an infant, bred in such seclusion, could 
at present aiford ; and at last Venetia lost herseif 
m the wildering pages.of CloUa and the Arcadia, 
which she pored over with a rapt and ecstatic 
spirit, that would not comprehend the waming 
scepticism of her parent. Let us picture to our- 
selves the high-bred Lady Annabel in the terrace- 
TOom of her ancient hall, working at her tapestry, 
and, seated at her feet, her little daughter Venetia, 
reading aloud the Arcadia \ The peacocks have 



jumped up ön the Window sill, to iook at their 
friends who love to feed them, and by their peck 
ing have aroused the bloodhound, crouching ai 
Lady AnnabeFs feet And Venetia looks up from 
her folio with a flüshed and smiling &oe to catch 
the sympathy of her mother, who rewards her 
daughtePs study with a kiss. Ah ! there are no 
such mothers and no such daughters now ! 

Thus it will be seen that the lifo and studies of 
Venetia tended rather dangerously, in spite of all 
the care of her mother, to Üie developement of her 
Imagination, in case indeed she possessed that 
terrible and fatal gut She passed her days in 
unbroken solitude, or broken only by aficctions 
which soflened her heart, and in a scene which 
itself might well promote any predisposition of the 
kind ; beautiful and picturesque objects surrounded 
her on all sides ; she wandered, as it were, in an 
enchanted wildemess, and watched the deer 
reposing \mder the green shadow of stately trees; 
the old hall itself was calculated to excite mysteri- 
ous curiosity; one wing was uninhabited and 
shut up ; each moming and evening she repaire«! 
with her mother and the household through long 
galleries to the chapel, where she knelt to her 
devotions, illumined by a window blazoned with 
the arms of that illustrious family of which she 
was a member, and of which she knew nothing. 
She had an indefinite and painful oonsciousness 
that she had been early checked in the natural 
inquiries which occur to every child; she had 
insensibly been trained to speak only of wlfat sbe 
saw ; and, when she listened, at night, to the long 
ivy ruBtlhig about the Windows, and the wild owlä 
hooting about the mansion, with their pining, 
melancholy voices, she might have been excused 
for believing in those spirits, which her mother 
wamed her to discredit; or she forgot these 
moumful impressions in dreams caught from her 
romantic volumes, of bright knights and beautiüil 
damsels. 

• Only one event of importance had occurred at 
Cherbuiy, during the two years, if indeed that be 
not too strong a phrase to use in reference to an 
occurrence which occasioned so slight and passing 
an interest Lord Cadurcis had died. He had 
left bis considerable property to bis natural child- 
ren, but the abbey had descended with the title to 
a very distant relative. The circle at Cherbuiy 
had heard, and that was all, that the new loid 
was a minor, a Uttle boy, indeed very little older 
than Venetia herseif; but this Information pro- 
duced an Impression. The abbey was still 
deserted and desolate as ever. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Etert Sunday aftemopn, the rector of & 
neighbouring, though still somewhat distant 
parish, of which the rieh living was in the gift 
of the Herberts, came to perform 'divine service 
at Cherbuiy. It was a subject of deep regret to 
Lady Annabel that herseif and her family were 
debarred from the advantage of more frequent and 
convenient spiritual consolation ; but at this tirne," 
the parochial discipline of the Church of England 
was not so stnct as it fortunately is at present 
Cherbury, though a vicarage, possessed neither 
parish church, nor a residence for the clergyman ; 
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not wau» there mdeed a viUage. The peasants on 
the estate, or labourers as they are now styled, a 
term whose introduction into our niral world is 
much to be lamented, lived in the respective 
fann-houses on the lands which they cultivated. 
These were. scattered about at considerable dis- 
tances, and many of their inmates found it more 
convenient to attend the church of the contiguous 
parish than to repair to the hall chapel, where the 
household and the dwellers in the few cottages 
scattered '.about the park and woods always 
assembled. The Lady Annabel, whose lot it 
had been in life to find her best consolation in 
religion, and who was influenced by not only a 
sinccre, but even a. severe piety, had no other 
alternative, therefore, but engaging a chaplain; 
but this, afier much consideration, she had resolved 
not to do.' . She was indeed her own chaplain, 
herseif performing each day , such parts of our 
moming and evening service whose celebration 
becomes a laic, and reading portions from the 
writings ofthose eminent divines, who, from the 
Restoration to the conclusion of the last reign, 
have so emincntly distinguished the communion 
of our national Church. 

Each Sunday, afler the Performance of divine 
Service, the Rev. Dr. Masham dined with the 
family, find he was the only guest at Cherbury 
Yenetia ever remembered seeing. The doctor 
was a regulär orthodox divine öf the eighteenth 
Century ; with a large cauliflower wig, shovel-hat, 
and huge knee-buckles, baiely covered by his top- 
boots ; leamed, jovial, humorous, and somewhat 
courtly ; truly pious, but not enthusiastic ; not for^ 
getful of his tithes, but generous and choritable 
when they were once paid ; never neglecting the 
sick, yet oocasionally following a fox; a fine 
Scholar, an active magistrate, and a good shot; 
dreading the pope, and hating the presbyterians. 
The doctor was attached to the Herbert family 
not merely because they had given him a good 
living. He had a great reverence for an old 
English race, and tumed up his nose at the Wal- 
polian loanmongers. Lady Annabel, too, so 
beautiful, so digmfied, so amiable and highlybred, 
and, above all, so pious, had won his regard. He 
was not a little proud, too, that he was the only 
person in the coun^ who had the honour of her 
acquaintance, and yet was disinterested enough to 
regret that she led so secluded a life, and often 
lamented that nothing would induce her to show 
her elegant person on a race-course, or to attend 
an assize ball, an assembly which was then 
becoming much the fashion. The little Yenetia 
was a charming child, and the kind-hearted doc' 
tor, though a badielor, loved childrenj . 
** O ! matre pulchra, filia pulchrior,*? 
was the Rev. Dr. Masham's apposite and fa^ourite 
quotation after his weekly visit to Cherbury. 

Divine service was concluded; the doctor had 
preached a capital sennon ; for he liad been one 
of the shining lights of his university until his 
rieh but isolating . pr^erment had apparently 
closed the great career which it was once supposed 
awaited him. The accustomed walk on the 
terrace was completed, and dinner was announced. 
This meal was always celebrated at Cherbury, 
where new fashions stole down with a lingering 
pace, in the great hall itself. An ample table was 
placcd in the ccntre on a mat of rushes, sheltered 
by a large screen covered with huge maps of the 



shire and the neighbouring counties. The Lady 
Annabel and her good pastbr seated themselves at 
each end of the table, while Yenetia, mounted on 
a high, chair, was waited on by Mistress Paunce- 
fott, who never condescended by any chance 
attention to notice the presence of any othei 
individual but her little charge, on whose chair 
she just leaned with an air of condescending 
devotion. The butler stood behind his lady, and 
two other servants watched the doctor; rural 
bodies all, but decked on this day in gorgeous 
Uvery coats of blue and silver, which had been 
made originally for men of very differeiit size and 
bearing. Simple as was the usual diet at Cher- 
bury, the Cook was permitted on Sunday fiill 
play to her art, which in the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, indulged in the production of dishes more 
numerous and substantial than' our refined tastes 
could at present tolerate. . Thc^ doctor appreciated 
a good. dinner, and his countenance glistencd with 
approbation as he surveyed the ample tureen of 
pottage royal, with a boned duckswimmingin its 
centre. Before lum still scowled'in death the 
countenance of a huge roast pike, flanked on one 
side by a leg of mutton Orlordauhe, and on the 
other by the tempting delicacies of bombarded 
veal. To these succeeded that mastcr-piece of 
the culinary art, a great battalia pie, in which the 
bodies of chickens, pigeohs and rabbits were 
embalmed in spices, cocks' combs, and sayory 
balls, and well bedewed with one of those rieh 
sauces of daret, anchovy, and sweet herbs, in 
which our great-grandfathers delighted, and which. 
was technically termed a Lear. But the grand 
essay of skill was the coverof thispasty, whereon 
the curious cook hadcontrived to represent all the 
once-living forms that were now entombed in that 
gorgeous sepulchre. A Flotentine tourt« or 
tansey, an old English custard, a more lefined 
blamango, and a riband jelly of many colours, 
offercd a pleasant relief after these ^aster inven- 
tions, and the repast closed with * dish of oyster 
loaves and a pompetone of lark^ 

Notwithstanding the abstemiousness of his 
hostess, the doctor was n^vcr deterred from doing 
justice to her hospitaüiy* Few were the dishes 
that everescaped hi^* The demon dyspepsiahad 
not waved its f<^^ wings over the eighteenth 
Century, and wonderful were the feats then 
achieved by a countiy gentleman with the imited 
aid of a ^:oüd digestion and a good conscience. 

The wrvants had retired and Dr. Masham had 
takofl his last glass of port, and then he rang a 
btffl on the table, and — ^f trust my fair readers will 
not be frightened' from proceeding with this 
history — a servant brought him his pipe. The 
pipe was well stufied, duly lighted, and düly 
puifed ; and then, taking it from his mouth, the 
doctor spoke. 

" And so, my honoured lady, you have got a 
neighbour at last." 

" Indeed !** exclaimed Lady Annabel. 

But the Claims of the pipe prevented the good 
doctor from too quickly satisfying her natural 
curiosity. Another puff or two, and he then 
continued. 

" Yes," Said he, « the old abbey häs at last found 
a tenant" 

«Atenant, doctor 1" 

"Ay! the best tenant in the world— 4ts 
proprietor." 
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"You quite sirrprise mc. '\^'hien did tiiis 
occur r* 

"They hato been ttere these three days; I 
have paid them a visit Mrs. Cadurcis has come 
to live at thß abbey with the little lord," 

*<.This is indeed news to us," said Lady Anna- 
bel ; and what lund of people sie they 1" 

" You know, my dearmadam/* said the doctor, 
just touching Üxe ash of his pipe with bis tobacco- 
stopper of cbased silver, " that the present Lord 
is a very distant relative of the late one 1" 

Lady Annabel bowed assent. 

" The late Lord," continued thq doctor, " who 
was as Strange and wrong-headed a man as ever 
breathed, though I tmst he is in the kingdom of 
heaven for all that, left all hiß property to his 
mlawful children, with the exception of this estate 
tTntailed on the title, as all estates should be. 'Tis 
a fine place, but no great rental. I doubt whether 
'tis more than a clear twelve hundred a-year." 

" And Mrs. Cadurcisl" inquired Lady Annabel. 

"Was an heiress," replied the doctor, "and 
the late Mr. Cadurcis a spendthrifl. He was a 
bad manager, and, worse, a bad husband. Provi- 
dence was pleased to summen him suddenly from 
this mortal scene, but not before he had dissipated 
the greater part of his wife's means, Mrs. 
Cadurcis, since she was a widow, has lived in 
strict seclusion with her little boy, as you may, 
my dear lady, with your dear little girl. But I 
nm afraid," said the doctor, shaking his hcad, 
" she has not b9en in the habit of dining as well 
as we have tonlay. A very limited income, my 
dear madam ; a very limited income, indeed. And 
the guardians, I am told, will only allow the little 
Lord & hundred a-year ; but, on her own income, 
whatever it may be, and that addition, she has 
resolved to live at the abbey; and I believe — ^I 
believ<? she has it rentrfree ; but I don't know." 

P' cnifl 1 .ni\v AnnoViol and 

her 
consolation." 

Venetia had liot spoken during this conversa- 
tion, but she listened to it veiy attentively. At 
length she said, " Mamtna, is.not a widow a wife 
that has lost her husband V 

" You are right, my dear,'» «aid Lady Annabel, 
rather gravely. 

Venetia mused a moment, and then replied, 
" Pray, mamma, are you a widow 1** 

" My dear little girl," said Dr. Ma^am, " go 
and give that beautiful peacock a pretty piece of 
cake." 

Lady Annabel and the doctor rose feom ike 
table with Venetia, and took a tum in the park, 
while the doctor's horses were getting raady. 

" I think, my good lady," said the doctor, " it 
vvould be but an act of Christian charitj to call 
apon Mrs. Cadurcis." 

" I was thinking the same," said Lady Annabel ; 
« I am interested by what you have told me of 
her history and fortunes. We have some woes in 
common — ^I hope some joys. It seems that this 
rase should indeed be an exception to my rule." 

" I would not ask you to sacrifice your inclina- 
tions to tlie mere pleasures of thewfrld," said the 
Doctor : " but duties, my dear lady, duties ; there 
are such things as duties to our neighbour ; and 
nere is a case where, believe me, they might be 
fulfiUed." 

The doctor'B horses now appcared. Both 



master and groom wore üiiax pistols in €bßix 
holsters. The doctor shook hands waimly with 
Lady Annabel, and patted Venetia on the head, 
as she ran up firom a little distanoe, with aa eager 
countenance, to receive her accustomed blessing. 
Then mounting his stout mare, he once more 
waved his band with an air of courtliness to his 
hostess, and was soon out of sight. Lady Aimabe 
and Venetia retumed to the terrace room. 



" Poot woman !" said Lady Annabel, 
not without a sigh. ' " I trust her cliild is 



CHAPTER V. 

"Airn so I would, my lady," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, when Lady Annabel communicated 
to her faithful attendant, at night, the newB of the 
arrival öf the Cadurcis &mily at the, abbey, and 
her Intention of paying Mrs. Cadurcis a visit ; 
" and so I would, my lady," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort, " and it would be *but an act of Christian 
charity after all, as the doctor says ; for, although 
it is not for me to complain when my betters are 
satisfied, and after all I am always content, if your 
ladyship be ; still there is no denying the fect, that 
this is a terrible lonesome lifo after all. And I 
canndt help thinking your ladyship has not been 
looking so well of late, and a little society would 
do your ladyship good; and Miss Venetia, too, 
after all, «he wants a playfellow ; I am certain 
sure that I was as tired of playing at ball with hex 
this moming as if I had never sat down in my 
bom days; and, I dare say, the little lord will 
play vdth her all day long. 

" If I thought that this visit would lead to what 
is understood by the word society, my good 
Pauncefort, I certainly should refrain from paying 
it," said Lady Annabel, very quietly. 

" O ! Loxd, dear my lady, I was not for a 
moment dreaming of any such thing," replied 
Mistress Pauncefort ; " society, I know as well as 
any one, pieans grand balls, Ranelagh, and the 
masquerades. I can't abide the thought of them, I 
do assure your ladyship ; all I meant was that a 
quiet dinner now and then with a few friends, a 
dance perhaps in the evening, or a band of whisk, 
or a game of romps at Christmas, when the abbey 
will of course be quite füll, a — " 

" I believe there is as little chance of the abbey 
being füll at Christmas, or any other time, as 
there is of Cherbury," said Lady Annabel. " Mrs. 
Cadurcis is a widow, with a very slender fortune. 
Her son wül not enjoy his estate until he is of 
age, and its rental is small. I am led to believe 
that they will live quite as quietly as ourselves j 
and when I spoke of Christian charity, I was 
thinking only of kindness towards them, and not 
of amusement for ourselves." 

"WeU, my lady, your la'ship knows best,*' 
replied Mistress Pauncefort, evidently very disap* 
pointed; for she had indulged in momentary 
visions of noble visiters and noble valets ; " I am 
always content, you kno"5^ when your la'ship is; 
but, I must say, I think it is very odd for a lord 
to be so poor. I never heard of such a thing. I 
think they will tum out richer than you have an 
idea, my lady. Your la'ship knows 'tis quite a 
saying, * As rieh as a lord.' " 

Lady Annabel smiled, but did not repiy. 

The next moming the old fawn-coloured chariot, 
which had not been used since Lady Annabers 
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orrival at CSierbury, and four* bladc long-tailed 
coach-horsesy that from absolute necessity had 
Deen degraded, in the interval, to the service of the 
cart and the plough, made their appearance, afler 
much. busüe and effort, before the hall-döor. Al- 
though a moming's stroU from Cherbury through 
the woods, Cadurcis was distant nearly ten miles 
by the road, and that read was in great part im- 
passable, save in &vourabIe seasons. This visit, 
therefore, was an expedition ; and Lady Annabel, 
fearing the fatigue for a child, determined to leave 
Venetia at home, from whom she had actually 
never been separated one hour in her life. Vene- 
tia could not refrain from shedding a tear when 
her mother embraced and quitted her, andbegged, 
as a last favoiir, that she might accompany her 
through the park to the avenue lodge. So Paunce- 
fort and herseif entered the chariot, that rocked 
like a ship, in spite of all the skill of the coach- 
man and the postilion. 

Venetia walked home witli Mistress Pauncefort, 
but Lädy Annabel's little daughter was not in her 
usual lively spirits; many a butterfly glanced 
around without attracting her pursuit, and the 
deer trooped by without eliciting a single Observa- 
tion At length she said, in a very thoughtfiil 
tone, " Mistress Pauncefort, I should have liked 
to have gone and seen the little boy." 

" You shall go and see him anoüierday, Miss," 
replied her attendant 

" Mistress Pauncefort," said Venetia, " are you 
a widow 1" 

Mistress Pauncefort almost started^ had the 
inquiry been made by a man, she would almost 
have supposed he was going to be very rüde. She 
was indeed very much surprised. 

" And pray, Miss Venetia, what could put it in 
your head to ask such an odd questioni" ex- 
claimed Mistress Pauncefort " A widow ! Miss 
Venetia; I have never yet changed my name, 
and I shall not in a hurry, that I can teil you." 

"Do widows change their names?" said Ve- 
netia. 

" All women change their names when they 
marry," responded Mistress Pauncefort. 

" Is mamma married 1" inquired Venetia. 

" La ! Miss Venetia. Well, to be sure, you do 
ask the strängest questions. Married ! To be sure 
she is married," said Mistress Paimcefort, exceed- 
ingly flustered. 

" And whom is she married to 1" pursued the 
unwearied Venetia. 

" Your papa, to be sure," said Mistress Paunce- 
fort, blusbang up to her eye», and looking very 
confused ; " that is to say, Miss Venetia, you are 
never to'ask questions about such subjects. Have 
not I often told you it is not pretty 1" 

" Why is it not pretty V* said Venetia. 

"Because it is not proper," said Mistress 
Pauncefort ; " because your mamma does not like 
you to ask such questions, and she will, be very 
angry with me for answering themi I can teil you 
that." 

"I teil you what, Mistress Paimcefort," said 
Venetia, " I think mamma is a widow." 

" And what then, Miss Venetia 1 There is no 
sharae in that" 

"Sname!" exclaimed Venetia. "What is 
Bliamo V 



«Look, there is a pretty butterfly !'* exclaimod 
Mistress Pauncefort. " Did you ever see such a 
pretty butterfly, Missl" 

" I do not care about butterflies to-day, Mistress. 
Pauncefort ; I like to talk about widows." , 

"Was there ever such a childl" exclaiined 
Mistress Pauncefort, with a wondering glance. 

" I must have had a papa," said Venetia ; " all 
the ladies I read about had papas, and married 
husbands, Then whom did my mamma marry V* 

" Lord ! Miss Venetia, yo^u know very well 
your mamma always teils you that all those books 
you read are a pack of stories," observed Mistress 
Pauncefort, with an air of triumphant art. 

"There never were such persons, perhaps," 
said Venetia, " but it is not true that there never 
were such things as papas and husbands, for all 
people have papas ; you must have had a papa, 
Mistress Pauncefort V* 

" To be sure I had," said Mistress Pauncefort, 
bridling up. 

" And a mamma too 1" said Venetia. 

" As honest a woman as ever lived," said Mis- 
tress Pauncefort. 

" Then if I have no papa, mamma must be a 
wife that hsis lost her husband, and that, mamma 
told me at dinner yesterday, was a widow." 

" Was the like ever seen 1" exclaimed Mistress 
Pauncefort. " And what then, Miss Venetia 1" 

" It seems to me so odd that only two people 
should live here, and both be widows," said 
Venetia, " and both have a little child ; the only 
difference is, that one is a little boy, and I am a 
little giri." 

" When ladies lose their husbands, they do not 
like to have their names mentioned," said Mistress 
Pauncefort ; " and so you must never talk of your 
papa to my lady, and that is the truth." 

" I will not now," said Venetia. 

When they retumed home, Mistress Pauncefort 
brought her work, and seated herseif on the ter- 
race, that she might not lose sight of her charge. 
Venetia played about • for some little time ; she 
made a castle behind a tree, and fancied she was a 
knight, and then a lady, an^ conjured up an ogre 
in the neighbouring shrubbery; but these day- 
dreams did not amuse her as much as usual. She 
went and fetched her book, but even " The Seven 
Champions" could not interest her. Her eye was 
fixed upon the page, and apparently she was 
absorbed in her pursuit, but her mind wandered, 
and tlie page was never tumed. She indulged in 
an unconscious revery ; her fancy was with her 
mother on her visit ; the old abbey rose up before 
her : she painted the scene without an efibrt : the 
court, wiüx the fountain ; the grand room, with 
the tapestry hangings ; that desolate garden, with 
the fallen statues ; and that long, gloomy gallery. 
And in all these scenes appeared that little boy, 
who, somehow or other, secmed wonderfully 
blended vrith her imaginings. It was a very long 
day this; Venetia dined alone with Mistress 
Pauncefort ; the time hwng very heavy ; at length 
she feil asleep in Mistress Pauncefort's lap. A 
sdund roused her — the carriage had retumed : she 
ran to greet her mother, but there was no news ;— 
Mrs. Gadurcis had been absent ; she had gone to 
a distant town to buy some fumiture ; and, aftei 
all, Lady Annabel had not seen the little boy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A lEw days after the visit to Cadurcis, when 
Lady Annabel was sitting alone, a post-chaise 
drove up to the hall, whence issued a short and 
veiy 8toüt woman with a rubicund countenance, 
and dressed in a style which remarkably blended 
the shabby with the tawdry. She was accompa- 
nied by a boy between eleven and twelve years of 
age, whose appearanoe, however, veiy much con- 
trasted with that of his mother, for he was very 
pale and slender, with long curling black hair and 
lar^e black ' eyes, which occasionally, by their 
transient flashes, agreeably relieved a face, the 
general expression of which might be esteemed 
somewhat shy and sullen. The lady« of course, 
was Mrs. Cadurcis, who was received by Lady 
Annabel with the greatest conrtesy. 

" A terrible joumey," exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, 
fanning herseif as sh^ took her seat, and so very 
hot! Plantagenet, my love^ make your bow; 
have not I always told you to make a bow when 
you enter a room, especially where there are 
strangers 1 This is Lady Annabel Herbert, who 
was so kind as to call upon us. Make your bow 
to Lady Annabel." 

The boy gave a sort of sulky nod, but Lady 
Annabel received it so graciously and expressed 
herseif so kindly to him that his features relaxed 
a little, though he was quite silent and sat on the 
cdge of his chair, the picture of dogged indifier- 
ence. 

" Charming country, Lady Annabel," said Mrs. 
Cadurcis, " but worse roads,- if possible, than we 
had in . Northumberland, where, indeed, there 
, were no roads at all. Cherbury a delightfiil place, 
very unlike the abbey; dreadfully lonesome I 
assure you I find it, Lady Annabel. Great change 
for US from a little town and all our kind neigh- 
bours. ,Very difierent from Morpeth ; is it not, 
Plantagenet 1" 

<' I hate Morpeth," said the boy. 
^ Hate Morpeth !" exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, 
" Well, I am sure, that is very ungrateful, with so 
many kind friends as we always found. Besides, 
Plantagenet, have I not always told you that you 
are to hate nothing 7 . It is very^ wicked. The 
trouble it costs me, Lady Annabel, to educate this 
dear child !" continued Mrs. Cadurcis, tuming to 
Lady Annabel, and speaking in a semi-tone. " I 
have done it all myself, I assure you ; and, when 
he likes, he can be as good as any one. Can't 
you, Flantagenet 1 

Lord Cadurcis gave a grim smile ; seated him- 
self at the very back of the deep chair and swung 
his feet, which no longer reached the ground, to 
and fro. 

<< I am sure that Lord Caduicis always behaves 
^ell," said Lady Annabel. 

" There, Plantagenct," exclaimed Mrs. Cadur- 
cis, " only listen to that Hear what Lady Anna- 
bel Herbert says ; she is sure you always behave 
well. Now mind, never give her ladyship cause 
to change her opinion. 

Plantagenet curled his lip, and half-tumed his 
back on bis companions. 

*' I regretted so much that I was not at home 
when you did me the honour to call," resumed 
Mrs. Cadurcis ; " but I had gone over for the^ day 
to Soutliport, buying fumiture. What a business 



it is to buy fumiture, Lady Annabel !" added Mr» 
Cadurcis, with a pUeous expression. 

"It is indeed veiy troublesome," said Ladv 
Annabel. 

" Ah ! you have none of these cares," contznued 
Mrs. Cadurcis, surveying the pretty apartment. 
"'What a difference between Cherbury and the 
abbey ! I suppose you have never been there' 1" 

" Indeed it is one of my favourite vralks,*' 
answered Lady Annabel, "and some two yeais 
ago I even took the liberty of Walking thiougli the 
house." 

" Was there ever such a place !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Cadurcis. "I assure you my poor head tums, 
whenever I try to find my way about it. But the 
trustees ofiered it us, and I thought it my duty to 
my son to reside there. Besides it was a great 
ofTer to a widow ; if poor Mr. Cadurcis had been 
alive it would have been different I haidly know 
what I shall do there, particularly in winter. My 
spirits are always dreadfully low. I only hope 
Plantagenet will behave well. If he goes into his 
tantarums at the abbey, and particularly in winter, 
I hardly know what will become of me !" ' 

" I am sure Lord Cadurcis will do eveiy thing 
to make the abbey comfortable to you. Besides 
it is but a very short walk from Cherbury, and 
you must come very often and see us." - 

" O ! Plantagenet can be good if he likes, 1 
can assure you, Lady Annabel; and behave aa 
properly as any little boy I know. • Plantagenet 
my dear, speak. Have not I always told you, 
when yoü pay a visit, that you shoiüd open your 
mouth now and then. I donH like chatting chil- 
dren," added Mrs. Cadurcis, " but I like them to 
answer when they are spoken to." 

" Nobody has spoken to me," said Lord Cadur- 
cis, in a sullen tone. 

" Plantagenet, my love !" said his mother, in a 
solemn voice. 
" Well, mother, what do you wanti" 
" Plantagenet, my love, you know you promised 
me to be good !" 

" Well ! what have I done 1" 
" Lord Cadurcis," said Lady Annabel, interfcx^ 
ing, " do you hke to look at pictures 1" 

" Thank you," replied the little lord, in a moie 
courteous tone, " I like to be left alone." 

" Did you ever know such an odd child !" said 
Mrs. Cadurcis; "and yet, Lady- Aniiabel, you 
must not judge him by what you see. I do assure 
you he can behave, when he likes, as pretty as 
possible." 

" Pretty !" muttereü tne little lord between his 
teeth. 

" If you had only seen him at Morpeth somo- 
times at a little tea-party," said Mrs. Cadurcis | 
" he really was quite the omament of the Com- 
pany."- 

" No, I wasn't," said Lord Cadurcis. 
"Plantagenet!" said his mother again in a 
solemn tone, "have I not always told you that 
you are never to contradict any one 1" 
The little lord indulged in a suppressed giowL 
" There was a little play last Christmas," con 
tinued Mrs. Cadurcis, " and he acted quite delight- 
fully. Now you would not think that firom tho 
way he sits upon that chair. Plantagenet, wf 
dear, I do insist upon your behaving yourseI£ Sil 
like a man." 
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<* I am not a man, said Lord Cadurcis veiy 
quietly ; ** I wish I were." 

" Plantagenet !" said the mother, ** have not I 
always told you that you aie never to answer me ? 
It is not proper for cMldren to answer. O ! Lady 
Annabel, if you knew what it cost me to educate 
mj son. He never does any Üuag I wish, andnt 



cajoleiy, now with menace, tili at length, worked 
up by the united Stimulus of her copious draughts 
of Mountain and her own ungoyemable rage, she 
dashed down the glass and unfinished slice of 
cake, and before the astonished Lady Annabel, 
rushed ibrward to give him what she had long 
threatened, and what she in general ultimately had 



15 so proToking, because I know that he can recourse to— a good shake. 



behaTo as properly as possible if he likes. He 
does it to provoke me, — ^you know you do it to 
proYoke me, you little brat; now sit properly, 
sir ; I do desire you to sit properly How vexa- 
tious that you should call at Cherbury for the first 
time, and behave in this manner ! Plantagenet, 
do you hear me V exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis, with 
a face reddening to scarlet, and almost menacing 
a move from her seat 

"Yes, eveiy body hears you, Mrs Cadurcis," 
said the little lord. 

< * Don't call me Mrs. Cadurcis," exclaimed the 
mother in a dreadful rage. *' That is . not the 
way to speak to your mother. I will not be called 
Mrs. Cadurcis by you. Don't answer me, sir, — ^I 
desire you not to answer me. I have half a mind 

to get up and give you a good shake, that I have. 

Lady Annabel," sighed Mrs. Cadurcis, while a 
tear trickled down her cheek, *' if you only knew 

the life I lead, and what trouble it costs me to 
educate that child !" 
" My dear madam," said Lady Annabel, <' I am 

eure that Lord Cadurcis has no other wish but to 

please you. Indeed you have misunderstood 

him." 
'* Yes ! slie always misunderstands me," said 

Lord Cadurcis, in a softer tone, but with pouting 

Ups and suffused eyes. 
*' Now he is going on," said his mother, begin- 

ning herseif to cry dreadfuUy. " He knows my 

weak heart ; he knows nobody in the world loves 

him like his mother ; and this is the way he treats 



me. 



» 



** My dear Mrs. Cadurcis," said Lady Annabel, 
" pray take luncheon, after your long drive ; and 
Lord Cadurcis, I am sure you must be fatigued." 

" Thank you, I never eat, my dear lady," said 
Mrs. Cadurcis, <<except at my meals. But one 
glass of Mountain, if you please, I would just take 
the liberfy of tasting, for Üie weather is so dread- 
fully hot ; and Plantagenet has so aggravated me, 
I really do not feel myself." 

Lady Annabel soimded her silver hand-bell, and 
the butler brought some cakes and the Mountain. 
Mrs. Cadurcis revived by virtue of her single glass, 
and the providential co-operation of a few subse- 
quent ones. Even the csikes and the Mountain, 
however, would not tempt her son to open his 
raouth; and this, in spite of her retuming com- 
vosure, drove her to desperation. A conviction 
that the Moimtain and the cakes were delicious, 
an amiable desire that the palate of her spoiled 
child should be gratified, some reasonable matpmal 
anxie^ that afler so long and fatiguing a drive he 
in fact needed some refreshment, and the agoni^g 
cx}iisciousness that all her own physical pleasure 
at the moment was destroyed by the mental suffer- 
ings she endured at having quairelled with her 
son, and that he was depriving himself of what 
was so agreeable only to pique her, quite over- 
whelmed the ill-regulated mind of this fond mo- 
ther. Between each sip and each mouthful, she 
appealed to him to foUow her example, now with 



Her agile son, experienced -in these storms, es- 
caped in time, and pushed his chair before his in- 
furiated mother ; Mrs. Cadurcis, however, rallied, 
and chased him round the room ; once more she 
flattered herseif she had captured him, once more 
he evaded her ; in her despaix she took up Vene- 
tia*s " Seven Champions," and threw the volume . 
at his head ; he laughed a fiendish laugh, as, duck- 
ing his head, the bopk flew on, and dashed through 
a pane of glass ;> Mrs. Cadurcis made a desperate 
Charge, and her son, a little frightened at her 
almost maniacal passion, sayed himself by sudden- ' 
ly seizing Lady AnnabePs work-table, and whirling 
it before her ; Mrs. Cadurcis feil over the leg of 
the table, and went into violent hysterics ; while 
the blood-hound, who had long started from his 
repose, looked at his mistress for Instructions, and 
in the meantime continued barking. The aston- 
ished and agitated Lady Annabel assisted Mrs. 
Cadurcis to rise, and led her to a couch. Lord 
Cadurcis, pale and dogged, stood in a comer, and 
after all this uproar there was a comparative 
calm, only broken by the sobs of the mother, each 
instant growing fainter and faihter. 

At this moment the door opened, and Mistress 
Pauncefort ushered in the little Yenetia. She 
really looked like an angel of peace sent from 
heaven on a mission of concord, with her long 
golden hair, her bright face, and smile of ineffable 
loveliness. 

" Mamma !" said Yenetia, in the sweetest tone. 
'<Hu8h! darling," said Lady Annabel, <<thia 
lady is not very well." 

Mrs. Cadurcis opened her eyes and sighed. 
She beheld Yenetia and stared at her with a feel- 
ing of wonder. " ! Lady Annabel," shefaintly 
exclaimed, " what must you think of me ! But 
was there ever such an unfortunate mother ! and 
I have not a thought in the world but for that boy. 
I have devoted my life to him, and never would 
have buried myself in this abbey but for his sake. 
And this is the way he treats me, and his father 
before him treated me even worse. Am I not the 
most unfortunate woman you ever knew 1" 

** My dear madam," said the kind Lady Anna- 
bel, in a soothing tone, ** you will be very happy 
yet. All will be quite right and quite happy." 

'* Is this angel your child 1" inquired Mis. Ca- 
durcis, in a low voice. 

" This is my little girl — ^Veneüa. Come hither 
Yenetia, and speak to Mrs. Cadurcis." 

"How do you do, Mrs. Cadurcis 1" said Ye- 
netia. " I am so glad you have come to Uve al 
the abbey." 

" The angel !" exclaimed Mrs. Cadurcis. " Tho 
sweet Seraph ! Oh ! why did not my Plantagenet 
speak to you, Lady Annabel, in the same tone ? 
And he can, if he llkes : — ^he can, indeed. It was 
his silence that so mortified me ; it was his silence 
that led to all. I am so proud of hmi . and then 
he comes here and never speaks a word. . 
Plantagenet, I am sure you will break my 
heart" 
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Venetia went up to the little lord in tho comer, 
and gently stroked his dark cheek. *< Areyou the 
little boy V she said. 

Cadurcis looked at her ; at first the glance was 
rather fierce, but it instantly relaxed. " What is 
your namel" he said, in a low, but not unkind, tone. 

"Venetia." 

" I like you, Venetia," said the boy. " Do you 
Uveherel" 

" Yes, with my mamma." 

" I like your mamma, too ; but not as much as 
you. I like your gold hair." 

" Oh, how funny ! to like my gold hair !" 

*^ If you had come in sooner," said Cadurcis, 
" we should not have had this row." 

'* Ayhat is a row, little boy 1" said Venetia. 

** Do not call me little boy," he said, but not in 
au unkind tone ; " call me by my name." 

" What is your name 1" 

" Lord Cadurcis ; but you may call me by my 
Christian name, because I like you." 

" What is your Christian name 1" 

** Plantagenet" 

"Plantagenet! What a long name!" said 
Venetia. " Teil me, then, Plantagenet, what is a 
rowl" 

" What often takes place between me and my 
mother, but which I am vcry sonry now has hap- 
pened here, for I like this place, and should like to 
come often. A row is a quarrel." 

" A quarrel ! What ! do you quarrel with your 
mamma ]" 

•** Often." 

« Why, then, you are not a good boy." 

" Ah ! my mamma is not like yours," said the 
little lord, with a sigh. " It is not my fault. But 
now I want to make it up ; how shall I do it 1" 
, " Go and give her a kiss." 

" Poh ! that is not the way." 

" Shall I go and ask my mamma what is )best 
to dol" said Venetia, and she stole away on tip- 
toe, and whispered to Lady Annabel that Planta- 
gcnet wanted her. Her mother came forward and 
invited Lord Cadurcis to walk on the terrace with 
her, leaving Venetia to amuse her other guest. 

Lady Annabel, though very kind, was very 
frank and firm in her unexpected confidential in- 
ter\aew with her new friend. She placed before 
him very clearly the enormity of his conduct, 
which, no provocation could justlfy ; it was a vio- 
lation of divine law as well as human propriety. 
She found the little lord attenjtive, tractable, and 
repentant, and, what might not have been expect- 
cd, excecdingiy ingenious and intelligent. His 
observations, 'indeed, were distinguished by re- 
markablc acuteness; and though he could not, 
and indeed did not even attempt to vindicate his 
conduct, he incidently introduced much that might 
be urged in its extenuation. There was, indeed, 
m this his milder moment, something very winning 
in his demeanour, and Lady Annabel deeply re- 
grettcd that a nature of so much promise and 
capacily should, by the injudicious treatment of a 
parent, at once fond and violent, afford such slight 
hopes of future happiness. It waa arranged be- 
tween Lord Cadurcis and Lady Annabel that she 
should lead him to his mother, and that he should la- 
ment the past, and ask her forgiveness ; so thcy re- 
entered the room. Venetia was listening to a very 
long Story from Mrs. Cadurcis, who appeared to 



have totirely recovered herseif; but her countcn- 
ance assumed a befiting expression of grief and 
gravity, when she observed her son. 

" My dear niadam," said Lady Annabel, " your 
son is veiy unhäppy that he should have ofTended 
you, and he has asked my kind offices to efteet a j 
I^lBrfect reconciliation between a child who wishes i 
to be dutiful 1»3 a parent ^Hrho, he feels, has always ' 
been so afiectionate." 

Mrs. Cadurcis began crying. 

" Moiher," said her son, " I am sorry for what 
has occurred ; mine was the fault I shall not' be 
happy tili you pardon me." 

" No, yours was not the fault," said poor Mrs. 
Cadurcis, crying very bitterly. " Oh ! no, it was 
not ; I was in fault, only I. There, Lady Anna- 
bel, did I not teil you he was the 8weetest,dearest> 
most generous-hearted creature that ever lived ** 
Oh ! if he would only always speak so, I am sure 
I should De the happiest woman that ever breathed ! 
He puts me in mind quite of his poor dear father, 
who was an angel upon earth, he was indeed, when 
he was not vexcd. O ! my dear Plantagenet ! 
my only hope and joy ! you are the treasure and 
consolation of my life, and always will be. God 
bless you my darling child ! You shall have that 
pony you wanted ; I am sure I can manage it ; I 
did not think I could." 

As Lady Annabel thought it was as well that 
the mother and the son should not be imme- 
diately thrown together after this storm, she very 
kindly proposed that they should remain, aiad pass 
the day at Cherbury ; and as Plantagenet's e^^es 
brightened at the proposal, it did not require much 
trouble to persuade his mother to accede to it. 
The day, that had commenced so inauspiciously, 
tumed out one of the most agreeable, both to Mrs, 
Cadurcis and her child. The two mothers cori- 
versed together, and, as Mrs. Cadurcis was a great 
workwoman there was at Icast one bond of sympa- 
thy between her and the tapestry of her hostess. 
They all took a stroll in the park ; and as Mrs. 
Cadurcis was not able to walk for any length of 
time, the children were permitted to stroll about 
together, attended by Mistress Pauncefort, while 
Mrs. Cadurcis, chatting without ceasing, detailed 
to Lady Annabel all the history of her life, all the 
details of her various oomplaints and her econo- 
mical arrangements, and all the secrets of her 
husband^s treatment of her, — that favourite subject 
on which she ever waxed most eloquent. Plan- 
tagenet, equally indulging in confidence, which 
with him, however, was very unusual, poured all 
his soul into the charmed ear of Venetia. He 
told her how he and his mother had lived at Mor- 
peth, and how he hated it ; how poor they had 
been, and how rieh he should be ; how he loved 
the abbey, and especially the old gallery, and the 
drums and armour; how he had been a day- 
scholar at a little school which he abhorred, and 
how he was to go some day to Eaton, of which 
he was very proud. 

At length they were obliged to retum, and when 
dinner was over the post-chaise was anriounced. 
Mrs. Cadurcis parted from Lady Annabel witli all 
the warm expressions of a heart naturally kind 
and generous ; and Plantagenet embraccd Venetia, 
and promised that the next day he would find hid 
way alone from Cadurcis, through the wood, and 
come and take another walk with her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

This setüement of Mrs. Cadurcia and her son 
ia the neighbourhood was an event of no slight 
importance in the life of the family at Cherbury. 
Venetia at length found a companion of her own 
age, itself an incident which, in its influence upoo 
her character and pursuits, was not to bo disre- 
garded. There grew up between the little lord 
and the daughter of Lady Annabel that fond inti- 
m2ucy which not rarely occurs in childhood. Plan- 
ta^enet and Venetia quickly imbibed for each 
oüier a singular affection, not displeasing to Lady 
Annabel, who observed, without dissatis&ction, 
the increased happincss of her own child, and 
cncouraged by her kindness the frequcnt visits of 
the boy, who soon Icamt the shortest read from 
the abbey, and ahnost daily scaled the hill, and 
traced bis way through the woods, to the halL 
There was much, indeed, in the character and the 
Situation of Lord Cadiirds which interested Lady 
Ännabcl Herbert. His mild, engaging, and affec- 
tionate manners, when he was removed from the 
injudicious influence of his mother, won upon her 
feeiings ; she feit for this lone child, whom nature 
had gifted with so soft a heart and with a thought- 
ful mind whose out-breaks not unfrequently at- 

^ tracted her notice; with none to guido hün, and 
nith only one heart to look up to for fondness; 
and that, too, one that had already contrived to 

I forfeit the respect even of so young a child. 

Yet Lady Annabel was too sensible of the 
paramount claims of a motner — ^herself, indeed, 
too jealous of any encroachment on the füll Privi- 
leges of matemal love— to sanction in the slightest 
(legree, by her behaviour, any neglect of Mrs« 
Cadurcis by her son. For his sake, thcrefore, she 
courted the society of her new neighbour; and 
aithough Mrs. Cadurcis ofiered little to engage 
Lady Annabcrs attention as a companion, though 
she was violent in her temper, far from weU in- 
fonncd, and — ^from the society in which, iii spite 
of her original good birth, her later years had 
passed — ^very far from being refined, she was not 
without her good qualities. She was generons, 
kiiid-hpiurted, and gratefiil ; not insensible of her 
own deficiencies, and respectable from her misfor- 
tunes. Lady Annabel was one of those who 
always judged individuals rather by their good 
qualities than their bad. With the exception of 
her violent temper, which — ^under the control of 
Lady Annabel's presence, and by the aid of all 
thatkind person's skilful management — ^Mrs.. Ca- 
durcis generally contrived to bridle, her principal 
taults were those of manner, which, from the force 
of habit, eveiy day became less painful. Mrs. 
Cadurcis — ^who, indeed, was only a child cf a 
larger growth — ^became scarcely less attached to 
the Herbert family than her son ; she feit that her 

I liic, under their influence, was happier and serener 
ihan of yore ; that there were less domestic broils 
than in old days ; thät her son was more dutiful ; 
und, as she could not help suspectlng, though she 
found it difficult to analysethe cause, herseif more 
amiable. The truth was, Lady Annabel always 
Ireated Mrs. Cadurcis with studied respect ; and 
the children, and especially Venetia, foUowed her 
example. Mrs. Cadurcis' self-complacency was 
not only less shocked, but more gratified than 
before ; and thl? was the secret of her happiness. 



I For no one was more mortified ly her rages, when 
they were past, than Mrs. Cadurcis herseif; she 
feit they compromised her dignity, and had lost 
her all moral command ovcr a child whom she 
loved at the bottom of her heart with a kind of 
wild passion, though she would menace and strike 
him, and who oflen precipitated these paroxysms 
by denying his mother that duty and afifection 
which were, afler all, the great charm and pride of 
her existence. 

As Mrs. Cadurcis was unable to walk to Cher- 
bury, and as Plantagenet soon feil into the habit 
of passing eveiy moming at the hall, Lady Anna- 
bel was frequent in her visits to the moüicr, and 
soon she persuaded Mrs. Cadurcis to order the old 
post-chaise regularly on Saturday, and remain at 
Cherbury until the foUowing Monday ; by these 
means both families united together in the chapel 
at divine Service, while the presence of Dr. Masham, 
at their now increased Sunday dinner, was an 
incident in the monotonous life of Mrs. Cadurcis 
far from displeasing to her. The doctor gave her 
a little news of the neighbourhood, and of the 
country in general; amused her with an occa- 
sional anecdote of the queen and the young prin- 
cesses ; and always lent her the last number of 
" Sylvanus Urban." 

This weekly visit to Cherbury, the great per- 
sonal attention which she always received there, 
and the frequent moming walks of Lady Annabel 
to the abbey, effectually repressed on the.whole 
the jealousy which was a characteristic of Mrs. 
Cadurcis' nature, and which the constant absence 
of her son from her in the momings might other- 
wise have fatally developed. But Mrs. Cadurcis 
could not resist the conviction that the Herberts 
were as much her friends as her child's ; her jea- 
lousy was balanced by her gratitude; she was 
daily, almost hourly, sensible of some kindness of 
Lady Annabel, for there were a thousand Services 
in the power of the opulent and ample establish- 
ment of Cherbury to afTord the limited and deso- 
late hoüsehold at the abbey. Living in seclusion, 
it is difficult to refrain from imbibing even a strong 
regard for our almost soUtary companion, however 
incompatible may be our pursuits, and however 
our tastes may vaiy, especially when that compa- 
nion is grateful, and duly sensible of the conde- 
scension of our intimacy. And so it happened 
that, before a year had elapsed, that very Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, whose flrst introduction at Cherbury had 
been so un&vourable to her, and from whose tem- 
per and manners the elegant demeanour and the 
disciplined mind of Lady Annabel Herbert might 
have been excused for a moment revolting, had 
succeeded in establishing a strong hold upon the 
afiections of her refined neighbour, who sought, 
on eveiy occasion, her socie^, and omitted few 
oppcrtunities of contributing to her comfort and 
welfare. 

In the mean time hßr son was the companion 
of Venetia, both in her paslimes and studies. The 
education of Lord Cadurcis had received no fur- 
ther assistance than was afibrded by the little 
grammar-school at Morpeth, where he had passed 
three or four years as a day scholar, and where his 
mother had invariably taken his part on every 
occasion that he had mcurrcd the displeasure of 
his master. There he had obtained some imper 
fect knowledge of Latin ; yet the boy was fond of 
reading, and had picked up, in an odd way, more 
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knowledge than might have been tupposed. ite 
had read «Baker's Chronicle," and «The Old 
Universal History," and *<Plutarch;" and had 
turned over— in the book-room of an old gentle- 
roan at Moipeth, who had been attracted by bis 
intelligence— not a few curious old folios, from 
which he had gleaned no contemptible störe of 
curious instances of human nature. His guardian, 
whom he had never seen, and who was a great 
nobleman and lived in London, had signified to 
Mrs. Cadurcis his intention of sending his ward 
to Eton ; but that time had not yet arrived, and 
Mrs. Cadurcis, who dreaded parting with her son, 
determined to postpone it by every matemal arti- 
fice in her power. At present it would have 
seemed that her son's intellect was to be left ut- 
terly uncoltivated, for there was no school in Ihe 
neighbourhood which he could attend, and no 
occasional assistance which could be obtained; 
and to the constant presence of a. tutor in the 
house Mrs. Cadurcis was not less opposed than 
his lordship could have been himself. 

It was by degrees that Lord Cadurcis became 
the partner of Venetia in her studies. Lady An- 
nabel had consulted Dr. Masham about the poor 
little boy, whose neglected State she deplored ; and 
the good doctor had ofiered to ride over to Cher- 
bury at least once a week, besides Sunday, pro- 
vided Lady Annabel would imdertake that his 
directions, in his absence, should be attended to. 
This her ladyship promised cheeifully ; nor had 
she any difficulty in persuading Cadurcis to con- 
bent to the arrangement He listened with dociUty 
and patience to her representation of the fatal 
eftects, in his aftoi>life, of his neglected education ; 
of the generous and advantageous offer of Dr. 
Masham; and how cheerfiilly she would exert 
herseif to assist lus endeavours, if Plantagenet 
would willingly submit to her supervision. The 
little lord expressed to her his determination to do 
all that she desired, and voluntarily promised her 
that she should never repent her goodness. And 
he kept his word. 80 every moming, with the 
füll concurrence of Mrs. Cadurcis, whose advice 
and opinion on the afiair were most formally so- 
licited by Lady Annabel, Plantagenet arrived 
early at Üie hall, and took his writing and French 
lessoiis with Venetia, and then they altemately 
read aloud to Lady Annabel from tho'histories of 
Hooke and Echard. When Tenetia repaired to 
her drawing, Cadurcis sat down to his Latin exer- 
eise, and, in encouraging and assisting him, Lady 
Annabel, a proficient in Italian, began herseif to 
leam the ancient language of the Romans. With 
such a charming mistress even these Latin exer- 
cises were achieved. In vun Cadurcis, after tum- 
ing leaf over leaf, would look around with a'piteous 
air to his fair assistant — " O ! Lady Annabel, I am 
eure the word is not in the dictionary ;" Lady An- 
nabel was in a moment at his side, and, by some 
magic of her fiur fingers the word would somehow 
or other make its appearance. After a little expo- 
sure of this kind, Plantagenet would labour with 
double energy, until, heaving a deep sigh of ex- 
haustion andvexation« he would burst forth — ^<<0 ! 
Lady Annabel, indeed there is not a nominative 
case in this sentence." And then Lady Annabel 
would quit her easel, with her pendl in her band, 
and give aU her intellect to ihe puzzling construo- 
tion; at lengdi, she would say, <<I think, Plan- 



tagenet, this must be our nominative case ;'* and 
so it always was. 

Thus, when Wednesday came, the longest and 
most laborious moming of all Lord Cadurcis' 
studies, and when he neither wrote, nor read, nor 
leamt French with Venetia, but gave up all his 
soul to Dr. Masham, he usually acquitted himself 
to that good person's satisfaction, who left him, in 
general, with commendations that were not lost 
on the pupil, and plenty of fresh exercises to 00 
cupy him and Lady Aimabel until the next week. 
When a year had thus passed away, the happiest 
year yet in Lord Cadurcis' life, in spite of all bis 
disadvantages, he liad contrived to make no incon- 
siderable progress. Almost deprived of a tutor, he 
had advanced in classical acquirement more than 
during the whole of his preceding years of scholar- 
ship, while his hand-writing began to become intel- 
ligible; he could read French with comparative 
facility, and had tumed over many a volume in 
the well-stored libraiy at Cherbury. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

WaES- the hours of study were past, the chil 
dren, with that zest for play which occupation can 
alone secure, would go forüi together, and wander 
in the park. Here they had made a little world 
for themselves, of which no one dreamed ; for Ve- 
netia had poured forth all her Arcadian loie into 
the ear of Plantag^et, and they acted together 
many of the adventures of the romance, under the 
fond names of Musidorus and Philoclea. Cber* 
buiy was Arcadia, and Cadurcis Macedon ; while 
the intervening woods figured as the forests of 
Thessaly, and the breezy downs were the heights 
of Pindus. Unwearied was the innocent sport of 
their virgin imaginations ; and it was a great treat 
if Venetia, attended by Mistress Pauncefort, were 
permitted to accompany Plantagenet some way on 
his retum. Then they parted with an embrace in 
the woods of Thessaly, and Musidorus strolled 
home with a heavy heart to his Macedonian realm. 

Parted £rom Venetia, the magic suddenly seemed 
to cease, and Musidoras was instantly transformed 
into the little Lord Cadurcis, exhausted by the uncon- 
scious efforts of his fimcy, depressed by the Separa- 
tion from bis sweet companion, and shrinking from 
the unpoetical reception which at the best awaited 
him in his ungenial home. Often, when thus 
alone, would he loiter on his way and seat himseli 
on the ridge, and watch the setting sim, as its dy- 
ing glory illumined the turrets of his ancient house, 
and bumished the waters of the lake, until the 
tears stole down his check ; and yet he knew not 
why. No thoughts of sorrow had flitted through 
his mind, nor indeed had ideas of any description 
occurred to him. It was a trance of unmeaning 
abstzaction ; all that he feit was a mystical pleasure 
in watching the sunset, and a conviction that, if lio 
were not with Venetia, that which he loved next 
best was to be alone. 

The little Cadurcis in general retumed home 
moody and cdlent, and his mother too ofteh, irri- 
tated by his demeanour, indulged in all the ex- 
pressions of a quick and ofTended temper; but 
since his intimacy with the Herberts, Plantagenet 
had leamt to control his emotions, and often suc* 
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eessfiilly labouied to prevent those scenes of do- 
mestic Tecrimmiitioii once so painfully frequent 
There ofien, too, was a note fiom Lady Axmabel 
to Mrs. Cadurcis, or some other slight memorial, 
bome by her son, which enlisted all the kind feel- 
iogs of that lady in favour of her Cheifouiy Mends, 
and ihen the eTenmg was sure to pass over in 
peace ; and, when Plantagenet was not thus armed, 
he exerted himself to be cordial ; and so, on the 
whole, with some skill in management, and some 
trials of temper, the moth^r and the child contrived 
to live togeüier with far greater comfort than they 
had of old. 

Bed-time was always a great relief to Plantage- 
net, for it secured hun solitude. He would Ue 
awake for hours, indulging in sweet and uncon- 
kIous reveries, and brooding OTer the fiituie mom, 
that always bronght happiness. All that he iised 
to r4gh for was to be Lady Annabel's son; were 
he Venetia's brother, then he was sure he never 
shocdd be for a moment unhappy — ^that parting 
from.Cheibuiy, and the gloomy evenings at Ca- 
durds, would then be avoided. In such a mood, 
and lying awake upon bis pillow, he sought refuge 
firom the painiul reali^ that suirounded him in the 
Creative solace of bis miagination. Alone, in bis 
little bed, Cadurcis was Venetia's brother, and he 
conjured up a thousand seenes in which they weie 
never separated, and wherein he always played an 
amiable and graceful part Yet he loved the ab- 
bey ; bis painful in&ncy was not associated with 
that soene ; it was not connected with any of those 
grovelling common-places of bis life, from which 
he had shrunk back with instinctive disgust, even 
at a yeiy tender age. Cadurcis was the spot to 
which, in bis most miserable moments at Morpeth, 
he bad always looked forward, as the only chaiice 
of emancipation from the distressing scene that 
nrnrounded him. He had been brought up with a 
dne sense of his future position, and although he 
had e ver afbcted a hanghty indifference on the sub- 
ject, from his disrelish from the coarse acquaint- 
ances who were perpetually reminding him, with 
chncklingself<»mplaoency, of his future greatness, 
in secret he had ever brooded over his dcstiny as 
his only consolation. He had imbibed him .nom 
his own reflections, at a veiy early period of life, 
a dne sense of the importance of hu lot; he was 
pioud of his hereditaiy honours, blended, as they 
were, with some glorious passages in the histoiy 
of bis country, and prouder of his still more an- 
dent line. The ecoentric exploits and the violent 
pasBions, by which his race lud been ever charac- 
teiised, were to him a source of secret exultation. 
Even the laie lord, who certainly had no cbdms to 
his gratitude, for he had robbed the inberitance to 
the atmest of his power, conmianded, from the wild 
decision of his life, the savage respect of his suc- 
ceasor. In vain Mrs. Cadurcis would pour forth 
^n this, the fiivourite theme for her wrath and 
her lamentations, all the bitter expressions of her 
rage and wo. Flantagenet had never imbibed her 
piejudices againct the departed, and had often irri- 
tated his motfaer by maintaining that the lata lord 
was per&ctly jnstified in his conducL 

Bat in ihese almost daily separations between 
Plantagenet and Yenetia, how diSerent was her 
lot to tibat of her companion ! She was the confi- 
dante of all his domestic sorrows, and oflen he had 
lequested her to exert her influence to obtain some 
pacifying missive trom Lady Annabel, which might 



secure him a quiet evening at Cadurcis ; and y/tien' 
ever this had not been obtained, the last words of 
Yenetia were ever not to loiter, and to remember 
to speak to his mother as much as he poesibly 
could. Yenetia retumed to a happy home, wel- 
comed by the smile of a soft and beautiful parent, 
and with words of alTection sweeter than muisic 
She found an engaging companion, who had no 
thought but for her welfare, her amusement, and 
her instruction; and oflen, when the curtains were 
drawn, the candles lit, and Yenetia, holding her 
mother's band, opened her book, she thought of 
poor Plantagenet, so differently situated, "^th no 
one to be kind io bim, with no one to sympathise 
with bis thoughts, and perhaps, at the vei^ mo- 
ment, goaded into some unhappy quarrel with his 
mother. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The appearance of the Cadurcis family on the 
limited stage of her life, and the engrossing Socie- 
ty of her companion, had entirely distracted the 
thoughts of Yenetia from a subject to which in old 
days they were constantly recurring, and that was 
her father. By a process which had often per- 
plexed her, and which she could never succeed in 
analysing, there had arisen in her mind, without 
any ostensible agency on the part of her mother 
which she could dlstinctly recsdl, a conviction that 
this was a topic on which she was never to speak. 
This idea had once haunted her, and she had sel- 
dom found berself alone without almost unconsci- 
ously musing over it Notwithstanding the imva- 
lying kindness of Lady Annabel, she exercised 
over her child a complete and unquestioned con- 
trol. Yenetia was brought up with strictness, 
which was only not feit to be severe, because the 
System was foimded on the most entire üßecdon ; 
but, fervent as her love was for her mother, it was 
equalied by her profound respect, which every 
Word and action of Lady Annabel tended to main- 
tain. 

In all the confidential effusions with Plar.tage- 
net, Yenetia had never dwelt üpon this mysteri- 
ous subject ; indeed in these conversations when 
they treated of their real and not ideal life, Yene- 
tia was a mere recipient: all that she could com- 
municate, Flantagenet could observe; he it was 
who avenged himself at these moments for bis ha- 
bitual silence before third persons ; it was to Yene- 
tia that he poured forth all bis soul, and she was 
never weaiy of hearing his stories about Morpeth, 
and all his soirows, disgusts, and afflictions. There 
was scarcely an individual in that little town with 
whom, from his lively narratives, she was not fa- 
miliär ; and it was to her sympathising heart that 



he confided all bis future hopes and prospects, and 
confessed the streng pride he experienced in being 
a Cadurcis, which from all others was studiousl]^ 
concealed. 

It had happened that the first Christmas-day 
after the setüement of the Cadurcis family af he 
abbey occürred in the middle of the week ; and as 
the weather was severe, in order to prevent two 
joumeys at such an inclement season, Lady An- 
nabel persuaded Mrs. Cadurcis to pass the whole 
week at the hall. This arrangement gave such 
pleasure to Plantagenet that the walls of tbe ab- 
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bey, as the old post^chaise was preparing fbr their 
joumey, quite resounded with his memment. In 
vain, his mother, harassed with all the mysteries of 
packing, indulged in a thousand. irritable expres- 
»ionsy wbioh at any other time might have pro- 
duced a broil or even a fray ; Cadurcis did nothing 
bnt laugh. There was at the bottom of this boy's 
heart, with all his habitual gravity and reserve, a 
fund of humour which would occasionally break 
out| and which nothing cotold withstand. When 
he was alone with Venetia, he would Imitate the 
old maids of Morpeth, and all the ceremonies of a 
provincial tea-party, with so much life and genuine 
lun, that Venetia was often obliged to stop in their 
rambles to indulge her overwhelming mirth. When 
they were alone, and he was gloomy, she was oflen 
accustomed to say, "Now, dear Plantagenet, teil 
me how the old ladies at Morpeth drink tea." 

This moming at the abbey Cadurcis was irre- 
sistible, and, the more excited his mother became 
with the düiiculties which beset her, the more gay 
and fluent w^e his quips and cranks. Puffing, 
panting, and perspiring, now directing herwaiting- 
woman, now scolding her man-servant, and now 
ineffectually attempting to box her son's ears, Mrs. 
Cadurcis indeed ofiered a most ridiculous spec- 
tacle. 

" John !" screamed Mrs. Cadurcis, in a voice of 
bewildered passion, and stamping with rage, " is 
that the place for my cap-box ? You do it on 
purpose, that you do !'' 

1' John," mimicked Lord Cadurcis, ^* how dare 
you do it on purpose !" 

"Take that, you brat," shrieked the mother, 
and she Struck her own band against the door- 
way. " O ! TU give it you, TU glve it you," she 
bellowed under the united influence of rage and 
pain, and she pursued her agile child, who dodged 
her on the other side of the post-cfüise, which ho 
persisted in calling the family carriage. 

" O ! ma'^, my lady," exclaimed the waiting- 
woman, sallying forth from the abbey, " what io 
to be done with the parrot when we are away ! 
Mrs. Brown says sho won*t see to it, that she 
won*t ; 'ta'n't her place." 

This rebellion of Mrs. Brown was a diversion 
m favour of Plantagenet. Mrs. Cadurcis wad- 
dled down the cloisters with precipitation, rushed 
into the kitchen, seized the surprised Mrs. Brown 
by the Shoulder, and gave her a good shake ; and 
daning at the cage which held the parrot, she bore 
itin triumph to the carriage. "Iwill take the 
bird with me," said Mrs. Cadurcis. 

" We cannot take the bird inside, madam," said 
Plantagenet, V for it will overhear all our conversa- 
tion, and repeat it. We shall not be able to abuse 
our •firiends." 

Mrs. Cadurcis threw the cage at her son's head, 
who, for the sake of the bird, dexterously caughtit, 
but declared at the same time he would imme- 
diately throw it into the lake. Then Mrs. Cadurcis 
began to cry with rage and seating herseif on the 
open Steps of the chaise, sobbed hysterically. 
Plantagenet stole round on tip-toe, and peeped in 
her face , — ^" A merry Christmas and a happy new 
year, Mrs. Cadurcis !** said her son. 

" How can I be merry and happy, treated as I 
am?" sobbed the mother. "You do not treat 
Lady Annabel so. ! no, it is only your mother 
whom you use in this manner ! Go to Cherbury. 
Go by all means, but go by yourself ; I shall not 



go: go to your^friends, Lord Cadurcis ; they aro 
your friends, not mine, and I hope they are satis- 
fied, now that they have robbed me of the affec- 
tions of my child. I have seen what they have 
been after all this time. I am not so blind as 
some people thiiik. No! I see how.it is. I am 
nobody. Your poor mother, who brought you up, 
and educated you, is nobody. This is the end of 
all your Lathi and French, and your fine lessons 
Honour your fiither and your mother, Lord 
Cadurcis ; that's a finer lesscn than all. Oh ! oh ! 
oh!" 

' This allusion to the Herberts suddenly calmed 
Plantagenet He feit in an instant the injudici- 
ousness of fostering by bis conduct the latent 
jealousy which always lurked at the bottom of his 
mother's heart, and which nothuig but the united 
talcnt and goodness of Lady Annabel could have 
hitherto baffled. So he rejoined, in a kind yet 
playful tone, " If you will be good, I will give you 
a kiss fbr a Christmas-box, mother^ and the parrot 
shall go inside if you like." 

" The parrot may stay at home, I do not care 
about it : but I cannot bear quarrelling ; it is not 
my temper, you naughty, very naughty boy." 

" My dear mother," continued his lordship, in a 
soothing tone, " these scenes always happen when 
people are going to travel. I assure you it is quite 
a part of packing up." 

" You will be the death of me, that you will," 
said the mother, " with all your violence. You 
are worse than your father, that you are." 

" Come, mother," said her son, drawing nearer, 
and just touching her Shoulder with his band, 
" will you not have my Christmas-box 1" 

The mother extended her cheek, which the son 
slightly touched with his lip, and then Mrs. Ca- 
durcis jumped up as lively as ever, called for a 
glass of Mountain, and began rating the foot-boy 

At length the post-chaise was packed; they had 
a long joumey before them, because Lord Cadurd^ 
would go round by Southport, to call upon a 
tradesman whom a month before he had commis- 
sioned to get a trinket made for him in London, 
according to the newest fashion, as a present for 
Venetia. The commission was executed; Mrs. 
Cadurcis, who had been consulted in confidencc 
by her son on the subject, was charmed with the 
result of their united taste. She had veiy good- 
naturedly contributed one of her own few, but 
very fine, emeralds, to the gift ; upon the back of 
the brooch was engraved :-^ 

TO YESTETIl., FBOlff HEB AFFECTIO Jf ATE BBOTHEÜ, 

PLANTJLOEKET. 

"I hope she will be a sister, and more than a 
sister to you," said Mrs. Cadurcis. 

" Why 1" inquired her son, rather confused. 

"You may look further, and fare worse," said 
Mrs. Cadurcis. 

Plantagenet blushed ; and yet he wondered why 
he blushed: he understood his mother, but ho 
could not pursue the conversation ; his heart flut- 
tered. 

A most cordial gree nng awaited them at Chei> 
bury ; Dr. Masham was there, and was to remain 
until Monday. Mrs. Cadurcis would have opened 
about the present immediately, but her son warned 
'her on the threshöld tiiat if she said a word about 
it, or seemed to be aware of its previous existence, 
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eten when it was shown, he would fling it in- 
stantlj away in the snow ; and her horror of this 
catastrophe hridied her tongue. Mrs. Cadurcis, 
howeyer, was happy, and Lady Annabcl was glad 
10 see her so ; the doctor, too, paid her some most 
cliarming complunents ; the good lady was in the 
highest spirits, for she was always in extremes, 
and at this monient she would wiliingly have laid 
down her llfe if she had thought the sacriüce 
could have contributed to the welfare of the Her- 
berts. 

Cadurcis himself drew Venetia aside, and then, 
bolding the brooch reversed, he said, with rather a 
confused air, " Read that, Venetia." 

" Oh ! Plantagenet !" she said, very much as- 
tonished. 

" You see, Venetia," he added, leaving it in her 
hand, " it is yours." 

Venetia tumed the jewel ; her eye was dazzled 
with its brilliancy. 

^ It is too grand for a little girl, Plantagenet," 
she exclaimed, a little pole. 

" No, it is not," said Plantagenet, firmly ; " be- 
ides, you will not always be a Uttle girl; and 
then, if ever we do not Uve together as we do now, 
you will always remember you have a brother." 

*< I must show it mamma ; I must ask her per- 
mission to take it, Plantagenet." 

Venetia went up to her mother, who was talking 
to Mrs. Cadurds. She had not coorage to spenk 
before that lady and Dr. Masham, so she called 
her mother aside. 

" Mamma," she said, " something has happen- 
cd." 

" What, my dear 1" said Lady Annabel, some- 
^'hat surprised al Üi& seriousness of her tone. 

" Look at thisy mamma !" said Venetia, giving 
her the brooch. 

Lady Annabel looked at the jewel, and read the 
insoiption. It was a more precious offermg than 
the mother would wiliingly have sanctioned, but 
flhe was too highly bred, and too thoughtful of the 
feelings of others, to hesitate for a moment to ad- 
mire it herseif, and authorise its acceptance by her 
daughter. So she walked up to Cadurcis and 
gave him a mother's embrace for his magnificent 
presept to his sister, placed the brooch itself near 
Venetia's heaxt, and then led her daughter to Mrs. 
Cadurds, that the gratified mother might admire 
the testimony of her son's taste and aifection. 
It was a most successful present, and Cadurcis 
feit gratefnl to his mother for her share in its pro- 
daction, and the very proper manner in which she 
received the announcement of its offering. 



CHAPTER X. 

This was Christmas-eve ; the snow was fallihg 
briskly. After dinner they were glad to Cluster 
tound the large fire in the green drawing-room. 
Dr. Masham had promised to read the evening 
Service in the chapel, which was now Ut up, and 
the bell was soimding that the cottagers might 
iiave the opportunity of attending. 

Plantagenet and Venetia followed the eiders to 
the chapel ; they walked hand-in^hand down the 
hng galleries. 

« I should like to go all over thi^ house," said 



Plantagenet, to his companion. " Have you evei 
beenl" 

" Nevcr," said Venetia ; " half of it is shut up. 
Nobody ever goes into it except mamma." 

In the night there was a violent snow-storm ; 
not only was the fall extremely heavy, but the 
wind was so high that it carried the snow off the 
hüls, and all the roads were blocked up ; in many 
places ten or twelve feet deep. All communica- 
tion was stopped. This was an adventure that 
amused the children, though the rest looked ratlier 
grave. Plantagenet expressed to Venetia his wish 
that the snow would never melt, (qid that they 
might remain at Cherbury for ever. 

The children were to have a holyday this wcek, 
and they had planned some excursions in the park 
and neighbourhood, but now they were all prisoners 
to the house. They wandcred about, tuming the 
staircase into mountains, the great hall into an 
ocean, and the difierent rooms into so maiiy vari- 
ous regions. They amused themselves with their 
adventures, and went on endless voyages of dis- 
covery. Every moment Plantagenet longed still 
more for the opportunity of exploring the unin- 
habited Chambers; but Venetia shook her head, 
because she was sure Lady Annabel would not 
gprant them permission. 

"Did you ever live at any p^ace before you 
came to Cherbiuy 1" inquired Lord Cadurcis of 
Venetia. 

" I know I was not bom here," said Venetia ; 
** but I was so young that I have no recollcction 
of any other place." 

" And did any onc live here before you came V' 
said Plantagenet. 

" I do not know," said Venetia, " I never heard 
if any body did. I — ^I," she continued, a Uttle 
constrained, " I know nothing." 

" Do you remember your papat" said Plantage- 
net. 

" No," said Venetia. 

"Then he must have died almost as söon as y ja 
were bom," said Lord Cadurcis. 

" I suppose he must," said Veneria, and her 
heart trembled. 

"I wonder if he ever lived here?" «aid Pltuitage- 
net. ' f 

"Mamma does not like nie to ask questions 
about my papa," said Venetia, "and I cannot teil 
you any thing." 

" Ah ! your papa was different to mine, Vene- 
tia," said Lord Cadurcis ; my mother talks of him 
often enough. They did not agree very well ; and, 
when we quarrel, she always says I remind her of 
him. I dare say Lady Annabel loved your papa 
very much." 

" I am sure mamma did," replied Venetia. 

The children retumed to the drawing-room, and 
joined their friends : Mrs. Cadurcis was sitting on 
the sofa, occasionally dozing over a sermon ; Dr. 
Masham was standing with Lady Annabel in the 
recess of a distant y^-indow. Her ladyship's coun- 
tenance was averted ; she was reading a newspa- 
per, which the doctor had given her. As the door 
opened, Lady Annabel glanced round ; her coun- 
tenance was agitated; she folded up the newspaper 
rather hastily, and gave it to the doctor. 

"And what have you been doing, Uttle foIksV 
inquired the doctor of the newcomers. 

" We have bcen playing at the Histoiy of Rome " 
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eaid Venetia, "and, now that we have conqucred 
every J>lace, we do not kiiow what to do." 

" The usual result of conqnest," said the doctor; 
emiling. "This snow-storm is a great trial for 
you; I begin to believe that, after all, you would 
be more pleased to take your holydays at another 
opportvinity." 

**We could amuse ourselves very well," said 
Plantagenet, "if Lady Annabel would be so kind 
as to permit vs to explore the pait of the house 
that 18 shut up." 

" That would be a stränge mode of diversion," 
said Lady Annabel, very quietly, " and I do not 
think by any means a suitable one. There cannot 
be much amusemcnt in roEuning over a number of 
dusty unfumished rooms." 

" And so nicely dressed as you are too !" said 
Mrs. Cadurcis, rousing herseif: I wonder such an 
idea could enter your head !'' 

**It snows hardcr than ever,*' said Venetia;*! 
think, after all, I shall leam my French vocabu- 

ivy." 

" If it snows to-morrow," said Plantagenet, " we 
will do our lessons as usual. Holydays, I find, are 
not so amusing as I supposed/' 
• The snow did continue, and the next day the 
children voluntarily suggested that they phould re- 
sume their usual course of life. With their mom- 
ings occupied, they found their sources of relaxa- 
tion ample ; and in the evening tliey acted plays, 
and Lady Annabel dressed them up in her shawls ; 
and Dr. Masham rea4 Shakspeare to them. 

It was about the fourth day of the visit that Flan- 
tagenet, loitering in.the hall with Venetia, said to 
her, " I saw your mamma go into the locked-up 
rooms last night. I do so wish that she would Ict 
US go there." 

"Last night!' said Venetia; "when could you 
have Seen her last nightl" 

" Very late : the fact is, I could not sicep, and I 
took it into my head to walk up and down the gal- 
Icry. I often do so at the abbey. I like to walk 
up and down an old gallcry alone at night. I do 
not know why ; but I like it very much. Every 
thing is so still, and then you hear the owls. I 
cannot make out why it is ; but nothing gives me 
more plcasure than to get ^p when every body is 
asieep. It seems as if one were the only living 
person in the world. I sometimes think, when I 
am a man, I will always get up in the night, and 
go to bed in the day-time. Is not that odd?" 

"But mamma!" said Venetia, "how came you 
to see mammal" 

" O ! I am certain of it," said the little lord ; " for, 
to teil you the truth, I was rather frightened at 
first ; only I thought it would not do for a Cadur- 
cis to be afraid, so I stood against the wall, in the 
shade, and I was determined, whatever happened, 
not to cry out." 

" O ! you frighten me so, Plantagenet !" said Ve- 
netia. 

"Ah! you might havebeen frightened if you 
had been there ; past midnight, a tall white figure, 
and a Fight! — However, &ere is nothing to be 
alarmed about; it was Lady Annabel, nobody eise. 
[ saw her as clearly as I see you now. She walked 
along the galleiy, and went to the very door you 
showed me the other moming. I marked the door ; 
I could not mistake it She unlocked it, and she 
went in." 

"And then**" inquired Venetia, eagcrly. 



" Why then, üke a fool, I went back to bed/ 
said l'lantagenet "I thought it wöuld seem so 
foolish if I were caught, and I might not have had 
the good fortune to escape twice. I know zio 
more." 

Venetia could not reply. She heard a lau^h, 
and then her mother*» voice. They were called 
with a gay summons to see a colossal snow-ball, 
that some of the younger servants had made and 
roUed to the window of the terrace-room. It was 
omamented with a crown of hoUy and misletoe, 
and the parti-coloured berries looked bright, in. a 
straggling sunbeam which had fought its way 
through the still loaded sky, and feil upon the 
terrace. 

In the evening, as they sat round the fire, Mrs. 
Cadurcis began telling Venetia a long rambling: 
ghost stoiy, which she declared was a real ghost 
Story, and had happened in her own family. Such 
Communications were not very pleasing to Lady 
Annabel, but she was too well bred to Interrupt 
her guest When, however, the narrative was 
finished, and Venetia by her observations, evidently 
indicated the effect that it had produced upon her 
mind, her mother took the occasion of impressmg 
upon her the little credibility which should be at- 
tached to such legends, and the rational process by 
which many unquestionable apparidons might be 
account^ for. Dr. Masham, foHowing this train, 
recounted a story of a ghost which had been ge- 
nerally received in a neighbouring village for a con- 
siderable period, and attested by the most veracious 
witnesses, but which was explained afterwards by 
tuming out to be an instance of somnambulism. 
Venetia appeared to be extremely interested in the 
subject; she inquired much abönt sleep-walkers and 
sleep-walking ; and a great many examples of the 
habit were cited. At length she said, " mamma, 
did you ever walk in your sleepl" 

" Not to my knowledge," said Lady Annabel, 
smiling; "I should hope not" 

" Well, do you know," said Plantagcnct, who 
had hitherto listened in silence, " it is very curious, 
but I once dreamt that you did, Lady Annabel." 

" Indeed !" said the lady. 

" Yes ! and I dreamt it last night too," continuod 
the little lord. " I thought I was sleeping in the 
uninhabited rooms here, and the door opened, Euid 
you walked in with a light." 

" No, Plantagenet," ssdd Venetia, who was seat- 
ed by him, and who spoke in a whispcr, "it was 
not—" 

" Hush !" said Lord Cadurcis, in a low voice. 

" Well, that vna a stränge dream," said Mrs. 
Cadurcis; was it not, doctor?" 

" Now, children, I will teil you a very curious 
story," said the doctor , " and it is quite a true one, 
for it happened to myself." 

The doctor was soon embarked in his tale, and 
his audience speedily became interested in the nar- 
rative ; but Lady Annabel for some tmie mointamcd 
complete silence. 



CHAPTER XL 

Thi spring retumed; the intimato relations be» 
tween the two families were each day more con- 
firmed. Lady Annabel had presented her daugh 
ter aiid Plantagenet each with a beautiful pony 
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brat thcir rides «irere at first to be confined to the 
park, and to be ever attended by a groom. In time, 
however, duly accompanied, tbey were permitted 
to extend their progress aa far as Gaduicb. Mrs. 
Cadurcis had consented to the wishes of her son 
to restore the old garden, and Venetia was his prin- 
cipal adviser and assifltaat m the enterprise. Plan- 
tagenet was fond of the old abbcy , and nothmg bat 
the agreeable sociely of Cherbury on the one band, 
and the relief of eacaping firom his mother on the 
otber, could have^mduced bim to pass so little of 
his time at home; but, with Venetia for his com- 
panion, his momings at the abbey passed charm- 
ingly, and, as the days weie now at their füll 
length again, there was abundance of time after 
their studies at. Cherbuiy to ride together through 
the woods to Cadurcis, spend several hours there, 
and for Venetia to retum to the hall before sunset 
Plantagenet always accompanied her to the limits 
of the Cherbury grounds, and then retumed by 
himself soUtaiy and füll of fancies. 

Lady Aimabel had promised the children that 
they should some day ride together to Marring- 
hurst, the rectory of Dr. Masham, to eat strawber- 
ries and cream. This was to be a great festival, 
and was looked forward to with corresponding in- 
terest. Her ladyship had kindly oJßered to accom- 
pany Mrs. Cadurcis in the carriage ; but that lady 
was an invalid, and declined the journey ; so Lady 
Annabel, who herseif was a good horsewoman, 
mounted her mare with Venetia and Plantagenet. 

Marringhorst was only five miles from Cherbury 
by a cross-road, which was scarcely passable for 
carriages. The rectory house was a substantial, 
square-built, red brick i^ansion, shaded by gigantic 
elms, but the southem front covered with a famous 
vine, traincd over it with elaborate care, and of 
which and his espaliers the doctor was veiy proud. 
The garden was thickly stocked with choice fruit- 
Irees; there vns not the slightest pretence of plea- 
sure grounds; but there was a capital bowUng- 
green, and, above all, a grotto, where the doctor 
smoked his evening pipe, and moralized in the 
midst of his cucumbers and cabbages. On each 
j side extended the meadows of his glebe, where his 
kine ruminated at wilL It was altogether a scenc 
as devoid of the picturesque as any that could be 
well imagined; flat, but not low, and rieh, and 
green, and still. 

His expected guests met as warm a reception as 
such a hearty friend might be expected to aiTord. 
Dr. Masham was scarcely less>delighted at the ex- 
cuTsion than the children themselves, and rejoiced 
in the sunny day that made every thing more glad 
and bright The garden, the grotto, the bowling- 
green, and all the novelty of the spot, greatly di- 
verted his young companions; they visited his 
farm-yard, were introduced to his poultry, rambled 
over bis meadows, and admired his cows, which he 
had coUected with equal care and knowlcdge. Nor 
was the interior of this bachelor's residence devoid 
of amusement Every nook and comer was filled 
with objects of interest ; and every thing was in 
the most admirable order. The goddess of neat- 
ness and precision reigned supreme, especially in 
his hall, which, though barely six feet Square, was 
a cablnet of rural curiosities. His g^ns, his fish- 
ing tackle, a cabinet of biids stuSed by himself, a 
fox in a glass case that seemed absolutely running, 
Qud an otier with a real fish in its mouth, in turn 



deHghted them ; but chicüy, perhaps, his chinmcy 
comer of Dutch tiles, all scriptural subjects, which 
Venetia and Plantagenet emulated each other iii 
discovering. 

Then his Ubrary, which was rare and splendid« 
for the doctor was one of the most renowned scho 
lars in the kingdom, and his pictures, his prints 
and his gold fish, and his canary buxls ; it seemed 
they never could exhaust such sources of endless 
amusement ; to say nothing of every other room in 
the house, for, from the garret to the daiiy, his 
guests encouraged hini in introducing them to 
every thing, every person, and eveiy place. 

** And this is Ihe way we old bachelors contrive 
to pass our lives," sald the good doctor; "and 
now, my dear lady, Goody Blount will give us 
some dinner. ' 

The doctor's repast was a very substantial one ; 
he seemed resolved, at one ample swoop, to repay 
Lady Annabel for all her hospitaUty ; and he reoUy 
took such delight in their participation of it, that 
his principal guest was cohstrained to check her- 
seif in more than one waming intimation that 
moderation was desirable, were it only for the 
sake of the strawberries and cream. All this time, 
his housekeeper, Goody Blount, as he calied her, 
in her lace cap and rufiles, as precise and starch 
as an old picture, stood behind his chair with 
pleased solemnity, directing, with unrufilcd com- 
posure, the movements of the liveried bumpkin 
who this day was promoted to the honour of 
" waiting at table." 

''Come," Said the doctor, as the cloth was 
cleared, " I must bargain for one toast, Lady An- 
nabel : Church and State." 

« What is Church and State 1" ssud Venetia. 

*^ As good things, Miss Venetia, as strawberries 
and Cream," said the doctor, laughing ; " and, like 
them, always best united." 

After their repast, the children went into the 
garden to amuse themselves. They stroUcd about 
some time, until Plantagenet at length took it into 
his head that he should like to leam to play at 
bowls ; and he said, if Venetia would wait in the 
grotto, where they then were talking, he would 
run back and ask the doctor if the servant might 
teach him. He was not long absent; but ap^ 
peared, on his retum, a Uttle ag^tated. Vefletia 
inquired if he had been successful ; but he shook 
his head, and said, he had not askcd. 

" Why did you notl" said Venetia. 

" I did not like," he replied, looking veiy so« 
rious; " something happened." 

" What could have happened 1" said Venetia 
• " Something stränge," was bis answer. 

" O, do teil me, Plantagenet !" 

" Why," said he, in a low voice, " your mamma 
is crying." 

" Crying !" cxclaimed Venetia ; " my dear mam- 
ma crying ! I must go to her directly." 

" Hush !" said Plantagenet, shaking his head. 
" you must not go." 

« I must." 

" No, you must not go, Venetia," was his re- 
ply ; '^ I am sure she does not want us to kno 
she is crying." 

" What did she say to youl" 

" She did not see me ; the doctor did, and he 
gave me a nod to go away." 

"I never saw mamma cry," said Venetia. 
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<* Don't yon say any tbing about it, Yenetia,'' 
said Plantagenet, with a veiy manly air. ** Listen 
to wbat I say." 

< I do, Flantagenet, always ; but still I should 
like to know what mamma is crying about. Do 
teil me all about it.", 

" Wby I came to the room by the opeii Windows, 
and your mamma was standing up, with her back 
to me, and leaning on the mantel-piece, with. her 
face in her handkerchief; and the doctor was 
Standing up too, only bis back was to the fire-plaoe ; 
and when he saw me, he made me a sign to go 
away, and I went directly." 

" Are you sure mamma was crying V* 

" I heard her sob." 

" I think I shall cry," said Venetia. 

** You must not ; you must know nothing about 
it If you let your mamma know that I saw her 
crying, I shall never teil you any thing again.'* 

*' What do you think she was crying about, 
Plantagenet 1" 

" I cannot say ; perhaps she had been talking 
about your papa. I do not want to play at bowls 
now," added Plantagencti " Let us go and see 
the cowö." 

In the course of half an hour the servant sum- 
moned the children to the house. The horses 
were ready, and they were now to retum. Lady 
Annabel receivcd them with her usual cheerful- 
ness. 

" Well, dear children," she said, " have you 
been very much amused ?" 

Yenetia ran forward and cmbraced her mother 
with even unusual fondness. She was mindfui 
of Plantagenet's injuhctions, and was resolved not 
to revive her mother's grief by any allusion that 
could fecall the past ; but her heart was, neverthe- 
iess, füll of sympathy, and she could not have 
rode home, had she not thus expressed her Iotc 
for her mother. 

With the exception of this stränge incident, 
over which, afterwards, Yenetia often pondered, 
and which made her rather serious the whole of 
the ride home, this expedition to Maninghurst was 
a very happy day. 



CHAPTER XIL 

This happy summer was succeeded by a smgu- 
larly wet autumn. Weeks of continuous rain 
rendered it düiicult even for the little Gadurcis, 
who defied the Clements, tobe as constant as here- 
tofore in bis daily visits to Cherbury. His mother^ 
too, grew daily a greater invalid, and, with in- 
creasing sufierings and infirmities, the naturtd 
captiousness of her temper proportionably exhi- 
bited itself. She insisted upon the companionship 
of her son, and^that he should not leave the house 
in such unseasonable weather. If he resisted, she 
feil into one of her jealous rages, and taunted him 
with loving etrangers better than his own mother, 
Gadurcis, on the whöle, behaved very well ; he 
thought of Lady AnnabePs injunctions, and re- 
stramed his passion. Yet he was liot repaid for 
the sacrifice ; his mother made no efibrt to render 
their Joint society agreeable, or even endurable. 
She was rarely in an amiable mood, and generally 
either irritable or sullen. If the weather held up 
a little, and he ventured to pay a visit to Gherbury, 



he was sure to be welcomcd back with a fit of 
passion; either Mrs. Gadurcis was angered for 
being left alone, er had fermented herseif into fury 
by the certainty of his catching a fever. If Plan- 
tagenet remained at the abbey, she was generally 
sullen; and, as he himself wbs naturally silent 
under any circumstances, his mother would in- 
dulge in that charming monologue, so conducive 
to domestic serenity, termed ^ talking at a person,** 
and was continually insinuating that she supposed 
he found it very dull to pass bis day with her, and 
that she daied say that somebody could be lively 
enough if he were somewhere eise. 

Gadurcis would tum pale, and bite his lip, and 
then leave the room ; and whole days would some- 
times pass with barely a monosyllable being ex 
changed between this parent and child. Gadurcis 
had found some opportunities of pouring forth his 
grief and mortification into the ears of Yenetia, 
and they had reached her mother ; but Lady An- 
nabel, though she sympathised with this interesting 
boy, invariably counselled duty. The moming 
studies were abandoned, but a quantity of books 
were sent over from Gherbury for Plantagenet, 
and Lady Annabel seized every opportunity of 
conciliating Mrs. Gadurcis temper in favour of 
her child, by the attention which she paid the 
mother. The weather, however, prevcnted either 
herseif or Yenetia from visiting ihe abbey ; and, 
on the whole, the Communications between the 
two establishments and their inmates had become 
very rare. 

Though now a continual inmate of the abbey, 
Gadurcis was seldom the companionof his mother. 
They met at their meals, and that was all. He 
entered the room every day with an intention of 
conciliating ; but the mutual tempers of the mo- 
ther and the son were so quick and sensitive, that. 
he always failed in his purpose, and could only 
avoid a storm by dogged silence. This enraged 
Mrs. Gadurcis more even than his impertinence ; 
she had no conduct ; she lost all command over 
herseif, and did not hesitate to address to her 
child terms of reproach and abuse, which a vulgär 
mind could only conccive and a coarse tongue 
alone express. What a contrast to Gherbury, to 
the mild maternal elegance and provident kindness 
of Lady Annabel, and the sweet tones of Yenetia's 
ever-sympathising voice ! Gadurcis, though so 
very young was gifled with an innate fastidious- 
ness, that made him shrink from a rüde woman. 
His feelings were different in regard to men ; he 
sympathised at a very early age with the hold and 
the energetic ; his favourites among the peasantry 
were ever those who excelled in athletic sports ; 
and, though he never expressed the opinion, he 
did notlook upon the poacher with theevil eye 
of his class. But a coarse and violent womari 
jarred even his young nerves; and this woman 
was his mother, his only parent, almost his only 
relation; for he had no near relative, except a 
Cousin whom he had never even seen, the penny less 
orphan of a penny less brother of his father, and 
who had been sent to sea at a very early age ; so 
that, afler all, his mother was the only natura) 
friend he had. This poor little boy would fly 
from that mother with a sullen brow, or, perhaps. 
even vnth a harsh and cutting repartee ; and then 
he would lock himself up in his room and weep. 
But he allowed no witnesscs in this weakness. 
iThe lad was very proud. If any of the househoU 
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paßsed by as he quittcd the saloon, and stared for a 
mcment at his pale and agitated face, he would 
coin a smile for the instant, and say even a kind 
Word, for he was veiy courteous to his inferiore, 
and all the servants loved him ; and then take re- 
fage in his solitaiy woe. 

Relieved by this indulgence of his mortified 
heart, Cadurcis looked about him for resources. 
Vhe lain was pouring in torrents, and the plash of 
the troubled and swollen lake might be heard even 
at the abbey. At night the rising gusts of wind, 
for the nights were always clear and stormy, echoed 
down the cloistere with a wild moan to which he 
loved to listen. In the moming he beheld with 
interest the savage spoils of the tempest ; mighty 
branches of trees strewn about, and sometimes a 
vast tnink upvooted from its ancient settlement 
Irresistibly the conviclion impressed itself upon 
I lüs mind, that, if he were alone in his old abbey, 
I with no mother to break that stränge fountain of 
tancies that seemed always to bubble up in his 
I BoUtude, he might be happy. He wanted no 
companions; he loved to be alone, to listen to 
Ihewinds, and gaze upon the trees and watere, 
and wander in those dim cloisters and that gloomy 
gallery, 

From the first hour of his arrival he had loved 
Üie venerable hall of his fathers. Its appearance 
harmonised with all the associations of his.race. 
Power and pomp, ancestral fam^ the legendary 
respect of ages, all that was great, exciting, and 
heroic, all that was marked out from the common- 
place current of human events, hovered round him. 
in the halls of Cadurcis he was the Cadurcis ; 
though a child, he was keenly sensible of his high 
face; his whole being sympa^ised with their 
gjoiy; ne was capable of dying sooner than of 
disgracing them; and then came the memoq^of 
his mother's sharp voice and harsh vulgär wirds, 
and he shivered with disgust. 

Forced into solitude, forced to feed upon his 
own mind, Cadurcis found in that solitude each 
°^y a dearer charm, a«d in that mind a richer 
treasure of interest and curiosity. He loved to 
wandet about, dream of the past, and conjure up 
*future as glorious. What was he to be? — 
What should be his career] — Whither should he 

! wend his course 1 Even at his early age, dreams 
Ol far lands flitted over his mind, and schemes of 
lantastic and adventurous life. But now ho was 
* hoy — a wretched boy — controlled by a vulgär 
and narrow-minded woman ! And this servitude 
^ust last for yeara ; yes ! years must elapse before 

I ne was his own master. O ! if he could only 
pass them alone, without a human voice to disturb 
i^ musings, a single form to distract his vision ! 

Under the infiuence of such feelings, even 
^lierbury fiscured to his fancy in somewhat faded 
W)lours. There, indeed, he was loved and che- 
nshed ; there, indeed, no sound was ever heard, 
^0 sight ever secn, that could annoy or mortify 
.. ^S^ pitch of his unconscious ideal ; but 
wall, even at Cherbuiy, he was a child. Under 
Joe influence of daily intercourse, his tender heart 
?*d balanced, perhaps even out-weighed, his fiery 
[J»agination. That constant yet delicate affection 
^d softened all his soul : ho had no time but to 
p gtateful and to Ipve. He retumed home only 
" muse over their sweet society, and contrastthelr 
^fined and gentle life with the harsh rüde hearta 
«iat awaitei! him. Whatever might be his rcccp- 



tion at home, he waä thfown back for solace on 
their memory, not upon his own heart ; and ho 
feit the dellghtful conviction thatto-morrow would 
renew the spell whose encbantment had enabled 
him to endure the present vexation. But now the 
magic of that interconrse had ceased ; after a few 
days of restlessness and repining, he di^covered 
that he must find in his desolation stemer sources 
of Support than the memory of Venetia, and ihe 
recoUections of the domestic joys of Cherbury. It 
was astonishing with what rapidity the character 
of Cadurcis developed itself in solitude ; and 
Strange was the contrast between the geAtle child 
who, a few weeks before, had looked forward with 
so much interest to accompanying Yenetia to a 
childlsh festival, and the stem and moody being 
who paced the solitary cloistere of Cadurcis, and 
then would withdraw to his lonely Chamber and 
the amusement of a book. He was at this time 
deeply interested in Purchas*s Pilgrimage, one of 
the few books of which the late lord had not de- 
spoiled him. Narratives of travels and voyages 
always particularly pleased him ; he had an idea 
that he was laying up information which might 
be useful to him hereafter ; the Cherbury collection 
was rieh in this class of volume«, and Lady Anna- 
bel encouraged their perusal. 

In this way many weeks elapsed at the abbey, 
during which the visits of Plantagenet to Cherbury 
were very few. Sometime«, if the weather cleared 
for an hour during the moming, he would mount 
his pony, and gallop without stopping to the hall. 
The rapidity of the motion excited his mind ; hc 
fancied himself, as he embraced Yenetia, some 
chieflain who had escaped for a moment from his 
Castle to visit his mistress ; his imagination con- 
iiured up a war between the opposing towere of 
Bäurcis and Cherbury; and when his mother 
feil into a passion on his retum, it passed wi& 
him only, according to its length and spirit, as a 
brisk skmnish or a general engagement. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

OxE afiemoon, on his retum from Cherbury, 
Plantagenet found the fire extinguished in the 
little room which he had appropriated to himself, 
and where he kept his books. As he had expres- 
sed his wish to the servant that the fire should be 
kept up, he complaincd to him of the neglect, but 
was informed, in reply, that the fire had been 
allowed to go out by his mother's Orders, and that 
she desired in future that he would always read 
in the saloon. Plantagenet had sufiicient self- 
control to make no Observation before the servant, 
and soon after joined his mother, who looked very 
sullen, as if she were conscious that sho had laid 
a trsdn for an explosion. 

Dinner was now served, a short and silent meal. 
Lord Cadurcis did not choose tc speak because he 
feit aggrieved, and his mother because she was 
husbanding her energies for the contest which she 
believed impending. At length, when the table 
was cleared, and the servant departed, Lord Ca- 
durcis Said in a very quiet tone, ^ I think I shaH 
write to my guardian to-morrow about my going 
to Eton." 

<< You shall do no such thing," said Mrs. Ca- 
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duTcIs, bristiing up, <'I never heard such a 
ridiculous idea in my Ufe as a boy like you writing 
Ictten on such subjects to a person you have never 
even seen. When I think it proper that you 
flbould go to Eton I shall write." 

" I wifih you would think it proper now then, 
ma'am." 

'^ I won't be dictated to " said Mrs. Cadurcis, 
fiercely. 

" I was not dictating/' replied her son, calmly. 

" You would if you could," said hia mother. 

** Time enough to find fault with me when I 
do, ma'am." 

*<There is enough to find fault about at all 
times, sir." 

"On which aide, Wcb, Gadurcisl" inquired 
Plantagenet, with a sneer. 

" Don't aggravate me, Lord Cadurcb," said bis 
mother. 

" How am I aggravating you, ma'am ?" 

" I won*t be answered," said the mother. 

** I prefer sUence myself," said the son. 

" I won*t be insulted in my own room, sir," 
said Mrs. Cadurcis. 

<< I am not insulting you, Mrs. Cadurcis," said 
Plantagenet, rather fiercely; "and aa for your 
own room, I never wish to enter it. Indeed I 
should iK)t be here at this moment, had you not 
ordered my fire to be put out, and particularly 
requested fhat I should sit in tho saloon.'^ 

" Oh ! you are a vastly obedient person, I dare 
say," replied Mrs. Cadurcis, very pettishly. " How 
long; I should like to know, have my requests x^ 
ceived such particular attention 1 Pooh !" 

" Well, then, I will order my fire to be lighted 
sgain," said Plantagenet 

" You shall do no such thing,'' &«id the mothji^; 
« I am mistress in this house. No one shall (/^ 
Orders here but me, and you may write to your 
guardian and teil him that if you like.'' 

" I shall certainly not write to my guardian for 
the first time," said Lord Cadurcis, " about any 
such'nonsense." 

" Nonsense, sir ! Nonsense you said, did you 1 
Your mother nonsense ! This is the way to treat 
a parent, is it 1 I am nonsense, am II I will teach 
you what nonsense is. Nonsense shall bo very 
good sense ; you shall find that, sir, that you shall. 
Nonsense, indeed ! Fll write to your guardian, 
that I will ! You call your mother nonsense, do 
you ? And where did you leam' that, I should like 
to know? Nonsense, indeed! This comes of 
your going to Gherbuiy I So your mother is non- 
sense ; a pretty lesson for Lady Annabel to teach 
you. Oh! ru speakmymindto her, that I will.'' 

*" What has Lady Annabel to do with it V* in- 
quired Lord Cadurcis in a loud tone. 

" Don't threaten me, sir," said Mrs. Cadurds, 
with violent gesture, "I won't be roenaced; I 
won't be menaced by my son. Pretty goings on, 
indeed ! But I will put a stop to tiiem ; will I 
not 1 that is all. Nonsense, indeed ; your mother 
nonsense !" 

" Well, you do talk nonsense, and the greatest," 
said Plantagenet, doggedly ; " you are talking non- 
sense now, you are always talking nonsense, and 
you never open your mouth about Lady Annabel 
without talking nonsense." 

•* If I was not very ill I would give it you," 
said his mother, grinding her tceth. « ! you 
brat ! You wicked brat you ! Is this the way to 



address mo? I have half a m1nd to shake 
your viciousness out of you, that I have ! You 
are worse than your father, that you are !" — and 
here she wept vnth rage. 

" I dare say my father was not so bad, afler all, 
said Lord Cadurcis. 

" What should you know about your &ther. 
sir 1" said Mrs. Cadurcis. " How dare you speali 
about your father !" 

" Who should speak about a father but a son !" 

" Hold your impudence, sir !" 

" I am not impudent, ma'am." 

" You aggravating brat !" exclaimed the enragod 
woman, " I wish I had something to throw at you V' 

" Did you throw things at my father !" asked 
his lordship. ' 

Mrs. Cadurcis went into an hjrsterical rage; 
then, suddenly jumping up, she rphed at her son. 
Lord Cadurcis took up a position behind the table, 
but the sportive and mociing air which he gene- 
rally instinctively assumed on these oecasions, and 
which, while it irritated his mother more, was in 
reality aiTected by the boy from a sort of nervous 
desire of prevenjting these dreadfui exposures from 
assuming a too tragic tone, did not characterise 
his countenance on the present occaaon ; on the 
contrary, it was "pale, but.composed and very 
serious. Mrs. Cadurcis, after one or two ineffec- 
tual attempts to catch him, paused and panted for 
breath. He tjpok advantage of this momentary 
cessation, and spoke.ithus — ^"Mother, I am in no 
humour for frolics. I moved out^ your way that 
you might not strike me, becaun|| have made up 
my mind*that, if ever you strike me again, I will 
Uve with /ou no longer. Now I have given you 
waming ; do wi«it you please ; I shall sit down in 
this chair and not move. If you strike me, you 
w the consequences." So saying, his lordship 

ed his chair. 
rs. Cadurcis simultaneously sprang forward 
and boxed his ears ; and then her son rose without 
the sUghtest expression of any kind, and slowly 
quitted the Chamber. ^ 

Mrs. Cadurcis remained aldhe in a savage sulk : 
hours passed away, and her son never made his 
appearance. Then she rang the bell, and ordered 
the servant to teil Lord Cadurcis that tea was 
ready ; but the servant retumed, and reported that 
his lordship had locked himself up in his room, 
and would not reply to his inquiries. Determined 
not to give in, Mrs. Cadurcis, at length, retired for 
the night, rather regretting her violence, but still 
sullen. Having well scolded her waiting-woman, 
she, at length, feil asleep. 

The moming brought breakfast, but no Lord 
Cadurcis ; in vain were all the messages of his 
mother, her son would make no reply to them. Mrs. 
Cadurcis, al length, personally repaired to his room 
and knocked at the door, but she was as unsuccess- 
ful as the servants ; she began to think he would 
starve, and desired the servant to ofTer from him 
seif to bring his meal. Still silence. IndignanI 
at his treatment of these overtures of conciliation, 
Mrs. Cadurds retumed to the saloon, confident 
that hunger, if no other impulse, would bring hei 
wild cub out of his lair; but, just before dinner. 
her waiting-woman came running into the room. 

" O, ma'am, ma'am, I don't know where Lord 
Cadurcis has gone ; but I have just seen John, 
and he says thcre was no pony in the stable this 
moming." 
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Mn. Caduitis sprang up, rushed to her son's 
Chamber, found the door stUl locked, ordered it to 
be burst open, and then it tumed out that his 
lordship had never been there at all, for the bed 
W88 unused. Mrs. Cadurds was irightened out 
of her life ; the servants, to consolo her, assured 
her that Plantagenet must be at Cherbuiy ; and 
while ehe believed their representatlons, which 
were probable, she became not only more com- 
poscd,* but resumed her jealousy and sullenness. 
Gone to Cherbury, indeed ! No doubt of it ! Let 
him remain at Cherbury. Execrating Lady An- 
nabel, sho flung herseif into her easy chair, and 
dined alone, preparing herseif to speak her mind 
on her son's retum. 

The night, however, did not bring him, and 
Mrs. Cadurcis began to recur to her alarm. Much 
as she now disUked Lady Annabel, sh« could not 
resist the conviction that her ladyship would not 
permit Plantagenet to remain at Cherbury. Never- 
thelesB, jealousy passionate, and obstinate, she 
stifled her fears, vented her spieen on her unhappy 
domestics, and, finally, ezhaustmg herself by a 
stonn of passion about some Teiy unimportant 
sabject, again sought refuge in sieep. 

Sl^e awoke early in a fiight, and inquired imme- 
diateljr for her son. He had not been seen. 
She ordered the abbey bell to be sounded, sent 
messengers throughout the demesne, and directcd 
all the Offices to be searched. At first she thought 
he must have retumed, and slept, perhaps, in a 
bam; then she adopted the more probable con- 
clnsion, that he had drowned himself in the lake. 
Then she went into hysterics ; called Plantagenet 
her lost darling; declaied he was t]|e best and 
most dutiful of sons, and the image of his poor 
father — then abused all the servants, and then 
abused herseif. 

About noon she grew quite distracted, '«and 
rushed about the house with her hair disheväled, 
and in a dresslng-gown — ^looked in all the closets, 
behmd the screens, under the chairs, into her 
wqrk-box-'-bat, stränge to say, with no success. 
Then she went off into a swoon, and her servants, 
alike irightened about master and mistress, mother, 
and son, despatched a messenger immediately to 
Cherbury for intelligence, advice, and assistance. 
In less than an hour's time the messenger retumed, 
andinformed them that Lord Cadurcis had not 
been at Cherbury since two days back, but that 
Lady Annabel was very sorry to hear that their 
nüstress was so ill, and would come on to see her 
immediately. In the mean time Lady Annabel 
added, that she had sent to Dr. Masham, and had 
great hopes that Lord Cadurcis was at Marring- 
hurst Mrs. Cadurcis, who had now come to, as 
her waiting-woman described the retuming con- 
sciousness of her mistress, eagerly embraced the 
hopehcld out of Plantagenet being at Marring- 
hurst, poured forth a äousand expressions of 
gratitude, admiration, and affection for Lady An- 
nabel, who, she declared, was her best, her only 
friend, and the being in the world whom she lovcd 
most, next to her unhappy and injured child. 

After another hour of susx>ense Lady Annabel 
amved, and her entrance was the signal for a re- 
newed burst of hysterics from Mrs. Cadurcis, so 
wild and terrible. that they must have been conta- 
giou3 to any female of less disciplined emotions 
than her guest 




ÜHAPTER XIV. 

TowARBB the evening, Dr. Masham 
Cadurcis. He could give no intcUigen 
tagenet, who had not called at Marrin 
he ofiered, and was prepared, to 
pursuit. The good doctor had his 
stocked, and was now on his w^iMB Southport, 
that being t>'ke nearest town, and wSere he doubted 
not to gain some tidings of ^pH'.fugitive. Mrs. 
Cadurcis he found so indispcMtö^, thitt he antici- 
pated the cnaritable intention's of Lady Annabel 
not to quit her ; and, after having bid them place 
their confidence in Providence and his humble 
exertions, he at once departed on his researches. 

In the meantime let us retum to the little lord 
himself. Having secured the advantages of a long 
Start, by the device of tuming the key of his Cham- 
ber, he repaired^to the stables, and, finding no dne 
to observe hj;^, saddled his pony und galloped 
away, wilJ^n plan or purpose. An instinctive 
love of no^v and adventure mduced him to direct 
his course by a road which he had never beforc 
pursued; and, after two or three miles' progress 
through a wild open country of bmshwood, ho 
found that he had entered that considerable forest 
which formed the boundary of many of the views 
from Cadurci s.__T h» aftemoon was clear and still, 
the sun nlu^Bhin the light blue sky, and the 
wind altogethSnushed. On each side of the 
winding road spread the bright green turf, ooca- 
sionally shaded by picturesque groups of doddered 
oaks. The calm beauty of the sjffran soene won- 
derfuUy touched the fancy of the youthful fugitive ; 
it sopthed and gratified him. He pulled up his 
pny ; patted its lively neck, as if in gratitude for 
good Service, and, confident that he could not 
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succe'ssfully pursued, indulged in a thousand 
dreams of Robin Hood and his merry men. As 
for his own position and prospects, he gave him- 
self no anxiety about them; satisfied with his 
escape from a revolting thraldom, his mind seemed 
to t&e a bound from the difficulty of his Situation 
and the wildness of tho scene, and he feit himself 
a man, and one, too, whom nothing could daunt 
or appal. ^^^^ 

Soon the road itself quit^^^w^eafed and 
vamshed in a complete turfy l^^Pout the con- 
tinuing marks of cartpwheels assured I^ that it 
was a thoroughfare, alUjloijdjJhe was j^w indeed 
joumeying in tha hettrt or.Ci forest ^ftaks, and 
he doubted not it would le«i l^ome^Km or vil- 
lage, or at^any rate to some is^Phouse. Towards 
sunset he 'determined to jnnke use of tho remain- 
ing light, and pushed on apace ; bq^.«! soon grewj 
so dark, that he found it necessary to "' 
Walking pace, from fear of the overht 
branches and the trunks of felled trees which oo 
casionally crossed his way. 

Notwithstanding the very probable prospect of 
passing his night in the forest, our little adventu> 
rer did not lose heart. Cadurcis was a veiy in* 
trepid child, and, when in the Company of Üiosc 
with whom ho was not familiär, and free from 
those puerile associations to which those who had 
known and lived with him long were necessaiily 
subject, he would assume a staid and firm de- 
meanour very unusual with one of such tendet 
years. A light in the distance was now not only 
a signal that the shelter he desired was at handf 
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but remiiided him that it was necessary by bis 
assured port to provo tbat he was not unuecd to 
trav|i alone, and that he was perfectly competent 
and qoalified to be his own master. 

As ^^drew neaxer the lights multiplied, and 
the moqj^which now rose over the forest, showed 
to him ifflK the trees, retiring on both sides to 
some little mstance, lefl a circular plot of ground, 
on which were not only the lights which had at 
first attracted his attention, but the red flames of a 
watch-fire^ round which some dark figures had 
hitherto been clustered. The sound of horses' 
feet had disturbed them, and the fire was now 
more and more visible. As Cadurcis approached, 
he observed some low tents, and in a few minutes 
he was in the centre of an encampment of gipsies. 
He was for a moment somewhat dismayed, for he 
had been brought up with the usual terror of these 
wild people ; neverüielcss, he was not unequal to 
the occasion. He was surrounded in an instant, 
but only with women and children » for the gipsy- 
men never immediately appear. Jj^J smiled 
with their bright eyes, and the l^les of the 
watch-fire threw a lurid glow «ver their dark and 
flushing countenances ; they held out theip prac- 
tised hands; they uttered unintelligible, but not 
unfriendly sounds. The heart of Cadurcis falter- 
ed, but hu Yoice did not betray him. 

■'* I am cold, good people," said the undaunted 
boy ; " will you let me warnj niyself by your 
fire V* 

A beautiful girl, with significant gcstures, press- 
ed her band to her heart, thcn pointed in the di- 
rection of the tents, and then rushed away, soon 
ro*appearing with a male. He was a short thin 
man, inclining to middle age, but of a compact 
and apparently powerful frame, lithe, supple and 
sinewy. His complexion was dark, but clc|A 
his eye large, liquid, and black ; but his other tflt- 
tures small, though precisely moulded. He wore 
a green jacket, and a pair of black velvet breeches, 
his legs and feet being bare, with the exception of 
Slippers. Round his head was twisted a red hand- 
kerchief, which, perhaps, might not have looked 
like a turban on a countenance less oriental. 

" What would the young master?" inquired the 
gipsy-man, i^^voice far from disagreeable, and 
with a gestu^^^^urtesy ; but, at the same time, 
he shot a scfl^^ng glance first at Plantagenet, 
and then at his ponVi 

** I would remainwith rou," said Lord Cadur- 
cis , *' tha^^ if you will M me« 

The giP^maiMtfida a sign to the women, and 
Plantagenet was nÜ^jL by them off his pony, be- 
foie he could be awar^oS their purpose ; the chil- 
ten led the pony away, and the gipsy-man con- 

£^d Flantagenet to Üie fire, where an old wo- 
sat, presiding over the mysteries of an enor- 
mou^ flesh-pot. Immediately his fellows, who had 
originally been clustered around it, re-appeared; 
fresh blocks and branches were thrown on, the 
flames crackled and rose, the men seated them- 
selves around, and Plantagenet, excited by the ad- 
venture, rubbed his hands before the fire, and de- 
termlned to fear nothing. 

A savoury steam exuded from the flesh-pot 

** That smells well,'* said Plantagenet. 

"'Tis a dimber cove," whispered one of the 
Vounger men to a companion.* 

• 'Tis a lively lad. 



*' Our supper has but rough tteasoning for sncSi 
as you," said the man who had at first saluted him, 
and who was apparently the leader, <'but thewek 
come is hearty." 

The women and girls now came with wooden 
bowls and platters, and, after senring the men, seat- 
ed themselves in an exterior circle, the children 
playing round them. 

" Come, old mort," said the leader, in a very dififer- 
ent tone to the one in which he addressed his young 
guest, " tout the cobble-colter ; are we to have dark- 
maus upon us? And, Beruna, flick the panam."* 

Upon this, that beautiful girl, who had at first 
attracted the notice of Cadurcis, called out, in a 
sweet Hvely voice, " Ay! ay! Morgana !" and in a 
moment handed over the heads of the women a 
pannier of bread, which the leader took, and of- 
fered its Contents to our fugitive. Cadurcis helped 
himself with a hold but gp^ous air. The pannier 
was then passed round, and the old woman, open- 
ing the pot, drew out with a huge iron fork a fino 
turkey, which she tossed into a large wooden plat« 
ter, and cut up with great quickness. First she 
helped Morgana, but only gsdned a ivproof for her 
pains, who immediately yielded his portion to 
Plantagenet. Each man was provided with his 
knife, but the guest had none. Morgana imme- 
diately gave up his own. 

" Beruna I" he shouted, " gibel a chiv for the 
gentry cove."-]- 

" Ay ! ay ! Morgana," said the girl, and she 
brought the Ipiife to Plantagenet himself, saying 
at the same time, with sparkling eyes, '< Yam, yam, 
gentry cove."+ 

Cadurcis^eally thought it was the most delight- 
ful meal he had ever made in his life. The flesh- 
pot held something besides turkeys. Rough. as 
was the fare it was good and plentiful. As for 
beverage, they drank humpty-dumpty, which is 
ale boiled with brandy, and which is not one of 
the slightest charms of a gipsy's üfe. When the 
men were satisfied, their platters were filled, and 
given to the women and children ; and Beruna, 
with her portion came and seated herseif by Plan- 
tagenet, looking at him with a blended glance of 
delight and astonishment, like a beautifä young 
savage, and then tuming to her female compai^ions 
to stifle a laugh. The flesh-pot was carried away, 
the men lit iheir pipes, the fire was replenished, 
its red shadow mingled with the silvdr beams of 
the moon ; around were the glittering tents and 
the silent woods, — on all sides flashing eyes and 
picturesque forms. Cadurcis glanced at his com- 
panions, and gazed upon the scene with feelings 
of ravii^ing excitement; and then, almost un- 
ccnscious of what he was saying, he cxckdmed — 
<<At length I have found the life that suits 
me!" 

"Indeed! squire," said Morgana. "Would you 
be one of us?" 

" From this moment," said Cadurcis, " if yon 
will admit me to your band. But what can I do ? 
And I have nothing to give you. You must teach 
me to eam my right to our supper." 

" We'll mäke a Turkey merchant§ of yon yet," 
said an old gipsy, " never fear that" 



* Come old woman ; look after the turkey. Are we to 
wait tili night ? And, Berana. cut the bread. 
t Bring a knife for the gentleman. 
t Eat, eat, gentleman. 
§ I. E. We will teach you to Bteal a turkey. 
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"Bah! Peter," said Morgana^ mih an angry lof an oracle on the bench, as it was said that he 
look, "yoir red mg will never lie still. * And what|could even taken a deposition without the assist 

Although, in spite of the 



was the puipose of your present travell" he con- 






tinued to Plantagenet 

"None; I was sick of silly home." 

"The gentry cove will be romboyled by his 
dam," Said a third gipsy ; " Queer Cüffin will be 
the woid yet, if we don't tout"* 

« Well, you shall sce a little more of us before 
you decide," said Morgana thoughtfully, and tum- 
ing the conversation. " Beruna V* 

"Ay! ay! Morgana!" 

"Tip me the dank, like a dimker mort as you 
are; trim a ken for the gqntry cove; he is no lan- 
Bpresado, or I am a kinchin."-(- 

"Ay! ay! Morgana," gaily exclaimed the g:irl, 
and she ran off to prepare a bed for the Lord of 
Cadurds. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Dfi. Mashax conid gain no tidings of the ob- 
jectofhis pursuit at Southport: here, however, 
be ascertained' that Plantagenet could not have 
fled to London, for in those days public convey- 
ances were rare. There was only one coach that 
ran, or rather jogged, along this road, and it went 
but once aweek, it bcing expected that very night ; 
while the innkeeper was confident that, as far as 
Southport was concemed, his Uttle lordship had 
not sought lefuge in the wagon, which was more 
frequent, though somewhat slower, in its progress 
to the metropolis. ünwilling to retum home, 
although the evcning was now drawing in, the 
doctor lesolved to procced to a considerable town 
ftbout twelve miles fartlier, which Cadurcis might 
have reached by a cross road ; so drawing his 
cloak around him, looking to his pistols, and de- 
äiing his servant to follow his example, the stout- 
hearted Rector of Marringhurst pursued his way. 

It was dark when the doctor entered the town, 
Md he proceeded immediately to the inn where 
the coach was expected, with some faint hope that 
the fugitive might be discovered abiding within its 
Walls; but, to aU his inquiries about young gen- 
tlcmen and ponies, he received very unsatisfactory 
answers; so, reconciling himself as well as he 
could to the disagreeable posture of affairs, he 
scttled himself in the parlour of the inn, with a 
good fire, and, lighting his pipe, desired his servant 
to keep a sharp look-out 

In due time a ^at uproar in the inn-yard an- 
Rounced the arrival of the stage, — an unwieldy 
i^uichine, carrying six inside and dragged by as 
"lany horses. The doctor, opening Üie door of 
bis apartment, — ^which led on to agallery that ran 
round the inn-yard, — leaned over the balustrade 
y^th his pipe in his mouth, and watched proceed- 
'i^gB. It so happened that the stage was to dis- 
<^uaige one of its passengers at Um town, who 
osA come finom the north, and the doctor recognised 
in him a neighbor and brother magistrate, one 
^uire Mountmeadow, a very importuit personage 
^ his way, the terror of poachers, and somewhat 

• His roother will make a hue-and-cry aller Ihe gentle- 
P^J^yot; justice of the peace will be the word, if we don't 
»ok Sharp 

t Give me the the tankard llke a pretty girl. Get a Ded 
^yforthegentleman. He is no infonner, orl am an 



of his Clerk, 
ostler's lantems» it was veiy dark, it was impossi- 
ble ever to be 'iinaware of the arrival of Squii« 
Mountmeadow {'im he was one of those great men 
who take care to remind the world of thefr dig- 
nity by the attention which they require on every 
occasion. 

" Coachman !" said the authorative voice of the 
squire ; " Where is the coachman 1 Oh ! you are 
there, sir, are youl Postilion! Where is the 
postilion 1 Oh ! you are there, sir, are you 1 
Host ! Where is the host 1 Oh ! you are there, 
sir, are youl Walter! Where is the waiterl I 
say where is the waiter V* 

" Coming, please your worship !" 

" IIow long am I to wait 1 Oh ! you are there, 
sir, are you 1 Coachman !" 

" Your worship !" 

« Postiüon !" 

" Yes, your worship !" 

"Host!" 

" Your worship's servant !" 

«Waiter!" 

" Your worship's honour's humble servant !" 

" I am going to alight." 

All four attendants immediately bowed, and ex- 
tended their arms to assist this very great man ; 
but Squire Mountmeadow, scarcely deigning to 
avail himself of their profTered assistance, and 
pausing on each step, looking around him with 
his long, lean, solemn visage, finally reached terra 
firma in safety, and slowly stretched his tall, \m- 
gainly figure. It was at this moment that Dr- 
Masham's servant approached him, and informed 
his worship that his master was at the inn, and 
wofid be happy to see him. The countenance 
of the great Mountmeadow rclaxed at the mention 
of a name of a brother magistrate, and in an 
audible voice he bade the groom ** teil my worthy 
friend, his worship, your worthy master, that I 
shall be rejoiced to pay my respects to an eisteemed 
neighbour and a brother magistrate." . 

With slow and solemn steps, preceded by the 
host and foUowed by the waiter, Squire Mount- 
meadow ascended the staircase of the extemal 
gallery, pausing occasionally, and looking around 
him with thoughtful importance, and making an 
occasional inquiiy as to the State of the town and 
neighbourhood during his absence, in this fash- 
ion : — ** Stop, where are you, host 1 Oh ! you ai« 
there, sir, are you 1 Well, Mr. Host, and how 
have we becn 1— -orderly, ehi" 

" Quito orderly, your worship." 

« Höh ! Orderly ! Hem ! Well, very well ! 
Never easy, if absent only four-and-twenty hours. 
The law must be obcyed." 
" Yes, your worship." 

" Lead on, sir. And, waiter ; where are you, 
waiter 1 Oh ! you are there, sir, are you 1 And 
so my brother magistrate is here !" 
" Yes, your honour's worship." 
" Hem ! What can he want 1 — something in 
the wind; wants my advice, I dare say; shall 
have it. Soldiers ruly ; king's servants ; must be 
obeyed." 

" Yes, your worship ; quite ruly, your worship," 
said the host. 

" As obliging and obstreporous as can be," said 
the waiter. 
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*Well, vcry well,** and here the squire had 
goincd the gailery, where the doctor was readj to 
receive him. 

" It alwaya gives me pleasure to meet a brother 
magistrate/' aaid Squire Mountmeadow, bowing 
with cordial condescension ; '^ and a genüeman of 
your cloth, too. The cleigy must be respected; 
[ stand or fall by the church. After you, doctor, — 
after you.*' So saying, the two magistrates entered 
the room. 

''An unexpected pleasure, doctor," said the 
Squire ; " and what brlngs your worship to town V* 
"A Bomewhat stränge business," said the doc- 
tor ; ** and indced I am not a litüe glod to have 
the adyantage of your advice and assistance." 

" Hern ! I thought so," said the Squire ; ** your 
worship is very complimentary. What is the 
case 7 — ^larceny 1" 

*^ Nay, my good Sir, 'tis a singular affair ; and, 
if you please, we will order supper first, and discuss 
it afterwards. 'Tis for your private ear." 

" O ! ho !" said the squire, looking veiy myste- 
rious and important " With your worship's per- 
mission," he added, fiUing a pipe. 

The host was no laggard in waiting on two 
such important guests. The brother magistrates 
despatched their rump-steak ; the foaming tankard 
was replenished ; the fire renovated. At length, 
the table and the room being alike clear, Squire 
Mountmeadow drew a long puff, and said *^ Now 
for business, doctor." 

His companion then informed him of tlie exact 
object of his visit, and narrated to him as much of 
the preceding incidents as was necessary. The 
squire listened in .solemn silcnce, elevating his 
eyebrows, nodding his head, trimming his pipe, 
vdth profound interjections ; and finally, being 
appealed to for his opinion by the doctor, delivered 
himself of a most portentous " Hem 1" 

" I question, doctor," said the squire, " whether 
we should not communicate with the Secretary of 
State. 'Tis no ordinaiy business. 'Tis a spirit- 
ing away of a peer of Üie realm. It smackiB of 
treason." 

" Egad !" £aid the doctor, suppressing a smile, 
^ I think we can hardly make a truant boy a cabi- 
net question," 

The squire glanced a look of pity at his compa- 
nion. " Prove the truancy, doctor ; prove it 'Tis 
a case of disappearance ; and how do we know 
that there is not a Jesuit at the bottom of it 1" 
" There is something in that," said the doctor. 
"There is every thing in it," said the squire, 
triiunphantly. " We must offer rewards ; we must 
raise the posse comitatus." 

** For Üie sake of the family, I would make as 
Uttle stir as necessary," said Dr. Masham. 

" For the sake of the family !" said the squire. 
* Think of the nation, sir ! For the sake of the 
nation wo must make as much stir as possible. 
Tis a Secretary of State's business ; 'tis a case 
for a general wairant." 

" He is a weU-meaning lad enough," said the 
doctor. 

" Ay, and therefore more easily played upon," 
ssdd the squire. " Rome is at the bottom of it, 
brother Masham, and I am surprised that a good 
Protestant like yourself — one of the King's Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and a doctor of divinity to 
boot — saould doubt the fact for an instant." 



" We hare not heard much of tbe Jesuit« of 
late years," said the doctor." 

" The very reason that they are more aetive,' 
said the squire. 

** An only child !" said Dr. Masham. 

"A peer of the realm!" said Squire Mount 
meadow. 

" I should think he must be in the neighboms 
hood." 

" More likely at St Omer*!!." 

" They woiüd icarcely take him to the planum 
tions wiöi this warl" 

"Let US drink 'confusion to the rebels !' " said 
the squire. " Any news 1" 

" Howe sails tlus week," said the doctor. 

** May he bum Boston !" said the squire. 

" I would rather he would reduce it, without 
such extremities," said Dr. Masham. 

" Nothing is to be done without extremities," 
said Squire Mountmeadow. 

« But this poor child 1" said the doctor, leading 
back the conversation. " What can we do 1" 

" The law öf the case is clear," said the squire ; 
" we must move a habeas corpus." 

" But shall we be nearer getting him for that ?" 
inquired the doctor. 

"Perhaps not, sir; but 'tis the regulär way. 
We must proceed by rule." 

"I am sadly distressed," said Dr. Masham. 
" The worst is, he has gained such a start upon 
US ; and yet Jie can hardly have gone to London ; 
— ^he would have been recognised here or at South- 
port" 

" With his hair cropped, and in a Jesuit'scap ?^ 
inquired the squire, with a slight sneer. " Ah ! 
doctor, doctor, you know not the gentiy you hav« 
to dealwith! 

" We must hope," said Dr. Masham. " To- 
morrow we must organise some general search." 

" I fear it will be of no use," said the squire, 
replenishing his pipe. ** These Jesuits are decp 
feUows." 

"But we are not sure about the Jesuits, 
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sqmre. 

" I am," said the squire ; " the case is clear, and 
the sooner you break it to his mother the better. 
You asked me for my advice, and I give it you." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

It was on the following momihg, as the doctor 
was under the Operation of th^ bafber, that his 
groom ran into the room with a pale face and 
agitated alr, and exclaimed, 

" O ! master, master, what do you think ? here 
is a man in the yard with my lord's pony." 

" Stop him, Peter," exclaimed the doctor ; " No I 
watch him— watch him — send for a constable. 
Are you certain 'tis the pony V* 

" I could Bwear to it out of a thousand," said 
Peter. 

" There, never mind my beard, my good man," 
said the doctor. " There is no time for appea> 
ances. Here is a robbery, at least ; God grant no 
worse. Peter, my boots !" So saying, the doctor, 
half equipped, and followed by Peter and the hal- 
ber, went forth on the gallery. " Whcre is he '" 
said the doctor. 
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^ He is down belcw, talking to the ostler, and 
I arying to seil the pony," sud Peter. 

" liiere is no time to lose," said the doctor ; 
* follow me, like true loen/' and the doctor ran 
down stairs in his silk rJightcap, for his wig was 
not yet prepared. 

"There he is," said Peter; and true enougli 
there was a man in a smock firock, and möunted 
ön the very pony which Lady Annabel had pre- 
sented to Plantagenet 

" Seize this man in the King*s name," said the 
doctor, hastily advancing to hini. *< Ostler, do 
your duty ; Peter, be firm. I charge you all ; I 
am a justice of the peace. I charge you arrest 
this man." 

The man seemed veiy much astonished ; but he 
was composedy and offered no resistance. He was 
dressed like a small farmer, in top boots and a 
smock frock. His hat was rather jauntily placed 
on bis curly red hair. 

" Why am I seized 1" at length said the man. 

" Where did you get that pony 1" said the doc- 
tor. 

" I bought it," was the reply. 

«Ofwhomi" 

« A stranger at market." 

" You are accused of robbery, and suspected of 
mnrder," said Dr. Masham. "Mr. Constable," 
said the doctor, tuming to that functionaiy, who 
had now arrived, " handcuff this man, and keep 
him in strict custody until further Orders." 

The report that a man was arrested for robbery, 
and suspected of murder, at the Red Dragon, 
spread like wildfire through the town ; and the 
inn-yard was soon crowded with the curious and 
excited inhabitants. 

Peter and the barber, to whom he had commu- 
nicated every thing, were well qualified to do jus- 
tice to the iraportant information of which Üiey 
were the sole depositaries ; the tale lost nothing by 
their telling ; and a circumstantial narrative of the 
robbery and murder of no less a personage than 
LordCadurcis, of Cadurcis Abbey, was soon gene- 
rally prevalent. 

The stranger was secured in a stable, before 
which the constable kept guard ; mine host, and 
the waiter, and the ostlers, acted as a sort of super- 
numerary police, to repress the multitude; while 
I Peter held the real pony by the bridle, whose 
identity, which he frequently attestcd, was consi- 
i dered by all present as an incontrovertible evidence 
of the commitment of the crime. 

In the mean time Dr. Masham really very agi- 
tated, roused his })rother magistrate, and communi- 
cated to his worship the important discovery. The 
squire feil into a solemn flutter. " We must be 
regulär, brother Masham; we must proceed by 
ruic ; we are a bench in ourselves. Would that 
my Clerk were here ! We must send for Scal- 
ägner forthwith. I will not decide without the 
Statutes. The law must be consulted, and it must 
oe obeyed. The fellow hath not brought my wig. 
Tis a case of murder, no doubt A peer of t^e 
realm murdered ! You must break the intelligence 
tö his surviving parent, andl will communicate to 
the Secretary of State. Can the body be found 1 
That will prove the murder. Unless the body be 
found, the murder will not be proved, save the 
vülain confesses, which he will not do, unless he 
hath sudden compunctions. I have known sud- 
den compunctions go a great way We had a 



case before our bench last month ; there was no 
evidence. It was not a case of murder ; it was of 
wood-cutting ; there was no evidence; but the 
defendant had compunctions. O ! here is my 
wig. We must send for Signsoaler. He is clerk 
to our bench, and he must bring the Statutes. 'Tis 
not simple murder this; it involves petty tree- 
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son. 

By this time his worship had completed his 
toilet, and he and his colleague took their way to 
the parlour they had inhabited the preceding even- 
ing. Mr. Signsealer was in attendance, much to 
the real, though concealed, satisfaction of Squire 
Mountmeadow. Their worships were seated like 
two consuls before the. table, which Mr. Signsealer 
had duly arranged with writing materials and va- 
rious piles of calf-bound volumes. Squire Mount- 
meadow then, arranging bis coimtenance, aii- 
hounced that the bench was prepared, and mine 
host was instructed forthwith td summon the con- 
stable and his charge, together with Peter and 
the ostler as witnesses. There was a rush among 
some of the crowd who were nighest the scene to 
follow the prisoner into the room ; and, sooth to 
say, the great Mountmeadow was much too ena- 
moured of his own self-importance to be by any 
means a patron of close courts and private hear- 
ings; but then, though he loved his power to bc 
witnessed, he was equally desirous that his person 
should be reverenced. It was his boast that he 
could keep a court of quarter scssions as quiet as 
a church ; and now, when the crowd rushed in 
with all those sounds of tumult incidental to such 
a movement, it required only Moimtmeadow slowly 
to rise, and, drawing himself up to the füll height 
of his gaunt figure, to knit his severe brow, and 
throw one of Ms peculiar looks around the cham- 
ber, to insure a most awful silence. Instantly 
every thing was so hushed, that you might have 
heard Signsealer knib his pen. 

The witnesses were swom ; Peter proved Üiat 
the pony belonged to Lord Cadurcis, and that his 
lordship had been missing from home for several 
days, and was believed to have quitted the abbey 
on this identical pony. Dr. Masham was ready, 
if necessary, to confirm this evidence. The ac- 
cused adhered to his first account, that he had 
purchased the animal the day before at a neigh- 
bouring fair, and doggedly declined to answer any 
cross-examination. Squire Mountmeadow looked 
alike pompoua and puzzled; whispered to tlic 
doctor; and then shook his head at Mr. Sign- 
sealer. 

" I doubt whether there be satisfactory evidence 
of the murder, brother Masham," said the squire ; 
" what shall be our next step 1" 

" There is enough evidence to keep this fellow 
in custody," said the doctor. ** We must remand 
him, and make inquiries at the market town. I 
shall proceed there immediately. He is a strange- 
looking fellow," added the doctor, " were it not 
for his carroty locks, I should scarcely take him 
for a native." 

** Hern !" said the squire, " I have my suspl« 
dons. Fellow," continued his worship, in an 
awful tone, ** you say that you are a stranger, and 
that your name is Morgan ; very suspicious all 
this ; you have no one to speak of your character 
or Station, and you are found in possession ol 
Stolen goods. The bench will remand you for 
the present, and will at any rate commlt you fbt 
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tu'al ibr the robbeiy. ßut here is a peer of ihe 
realm missing, fellow, andyou are most grievously 
siispected of being concerned in bis spiriting away, 
or even murder. You are upon tender ground, 
prisoner , 'tis a case verging on petty treason, if 
not petty treason itsclf. Eb ! Mr. Signsealer ? 
Thus runs tho law, as I take it? Prisoner, it 
would be well for you to consider your Situation. 
Havo you no compunctions ? Compunctions 
might save you if not a principal offender. It is 
your duty to assist the bencb in executing justice. 
Tbc Crown is mercifui ; you may be king's evi- 
dence." 

Mr. Signsealer wbispered the bench; he pro- 
posed that the prisoner*s hat should be examined, 
Qß the name of its maker might aiTord a clue to 
bis residence. 

"True, true, Mr. Clerk," said Square Mount- 
meadow, *M am Coming to that. 'Tis a sound 
practice ; I have known such a circumstance lead 
to great disclosures. But we must proceed in Order. 
Order is every thing. Constable, take the pri- 
8oner*s hat off.*' 

The constable took the hat off somewhat rudely ; 
so rudely, indeed, that the carroty locks came off 
in Company with it, and revealed a proiusion of 
long plaited hair which had been adroitly twisted 
ander the wig, more in character with the coun- 
tenance than its previous covering. 

" A Jesuit, afler all !" exclaimed the squire. 

** A gipsy, as it seems to me," wbispered the 
doctor. 

" Still worsc," Said the squire, 

"Silence in the Court!*' exclaimed the awful 
voice of Squire Mountmeadow, for the excitement 
of the audience was considerable. The disguise 
was generally esteemed as incontestable evidence 
of the murder. "Silence, or I will ordcr the 
Court to be cleared. Constable, proclaim silence. 
This is an awful business," added the squire, with 
a very long face. ** Brother Masham, we must do 
our duty ; but this is an awful business. At any 
rate we must try to discover the body. A peer of 
the realm must not be sufiered to lie murdered in 
a ditch. He must have Christian burial, if possi- 
ble, in the vaults of bis ancestors." 

When Morgana, for it was indeed he, observed 
the course affairs were taking, and asoertained that 
bis detention under present circumstances was in- 
evitable, he relaxed from bis doggedness, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to make a communication to 
the bench. Squire Mountmeadow lifled up bis 
eyes to Heaven, as if entreating the interposition 
of Providence to guide him in hb course ; then 
tumed to bis brother magistrate, and then nodded 
10 the Clerk. 

" He has compunctions, brother Masham," said 
tiis worship : ** I told you so ; he has compunc- 
tions. Trust me to deal with these fellows. He 
knew not bis perilous Situation ; ihe hint of petty 
treason staggered him. Mr. Clerk, take down Üie 
prisoner's confession ; the court must be cleared ; 
constable, clear the Court Let a stout man stand 
on each aide of the prisoner, to protect the bench. 
The magistracy of England will never ahrink from 
doing their duty, but they must be protected. 
Now, prisoner, the bench is ready to hear your 
confession. Conceal nothing, and if you were not 



a principal in the muider, or an accessary before 
the fact; eh? Mr. Clerk, thus lans the law, as J 
take itl there may be mercy; at any rate, if you 
be hanged, you wÜl have the satisfaction of having 
cheerfiüly made the only atonement to aociety in 
your power." 

^ Hanging be damnefl !" said Morgana. 

Squire Mountmeadow started from bis eeat, bis 
cheeks distended with rage, bis duU eyes for onco 
flashing fire ; ** Did you ever witness such atrocity, 
brother Masham 1" exclaimed bis worship. " Did 
you hear the villain 1 I'll teach him to respect the 
bench. I'U fine him before he is executed, that l 
wiU!" 

** The young gentleman to whom this pony be- 
longs," continued the gtpfy, ''may or may not be 
a lord. I never asked him his name, and he never 
told it me ; but he sought hospitality of me and 
my people, and we gave it him, and he lives with 
US of his own free choice. The pony is'of no use 
to him now, and so I came to seil it for our com- 
mon good." 

" A peer of the realm tumed gipsy !" exclaimed 
the squire. " A very likely tale ! I'll teach you 
to come here and teil your cock-and-bull stories to 
two of his majesty's justices of the peace. Tis a 
flat case of robbeiy and murder, and I venture to 
say something eise. You shall go to gaol 
directly, and the Lord have mercy on your soul !'* 

** Nay," said the gipsy appealing to Dr. Masham, 
** you, sir, appear to be the friend of this youth. 
You will not regain him by sending me to gaol. 
Load me, if you will, with irons, Surround me 
with armed men, but at least give me the oppor- 
tunity of proving the truth of what I say. I ofler 
in two hours to produce to you the youlii, and yoa 
shall find he is living with my people in conteut 
and peace." 

'* Content and fiddlestick !'* said the squire in a 
rage. 

" Brother Mountmeadow,*' said the doctor, in a 
low tone, to his colleague, << I have private daties 
to perform to this family. Pardon me if, with 
all deference to your sounder judgment and 
greater expeiience, I myself accept the prisoner's 
offer." 

<< Brother Masham, you are one of his majesty's 
justices of the peace, you are a brother magistrate, 
and you are a Doctor of Divinity ; you owe a duty 
to your country, and you owe a duty to your- 
self. Is it vnse, is it decorous, that one of thß 
Quorum should go a-gips3ring ? Is it possible that 
you can credit Üüs preposterous tale 1 Brother 
Masham, there will be a rescue, or my name is 
not Mountmeadow." 

In spite, however, of all these solemn wamings, 
the good doctor, who was not altogether unaware 
of the character of his pupil, and could compre- 
hend that it was very possible the Statement of the 
gipsy might be genuine, continued without very 
mudi offending his colleague, who looked upon 
his conduct indeed rather with pity than resent» 
ment, to aoeept the offer of Morgana ; and conse- 
quenüy, wett-seenied and guarded, and preceding 
die doctor, wfao rode behind the cart wilh his sei^ 
vant, the gipsy soon salliedforth from the inn-yard, 
and requested the driver to guide his course in the 
direction of the forest 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

It was the aftemoon of the third day afler the 
arrival of Gadurcis at the gipsy encampment, and 
nothing had yet occurred to make him repent his 
flight from ^e abbey, and the choice of life he 
had made. He had experienced nothing but 
idndness and hospitality, while the beantiful Beruna 
seemed quite content to pass her life in studying 
his amusement. The weather, too, had been ez- 
tremely favourable to his new mode of existence ; 
and, stretched at his length upon the turf, with his 
head on Beruna's lap, and his eyes fixed upon the 
rieh forest foliage glowing in th»autumnal sunset, 
Piantagenet only wondered that he could have en- 
duiedi for so many yeais, the shackles of his 
common<»p1ace home. 

His companions were awaiting' the return of 
their leader, Morgana, who had been absent since 
the preceding day, and who had departed on Plan- 
tagenet's pony. Most of them were lounging or 
strolling in the vicinity of their tents ; ihe children 
weie playing ; the old woman was cooking at the 
fire ; and altogether, save that the hour was not 
so lato, the scene presented much the same aspect 
BS when Gadurcis had first beheld it. As for his pre- 
sent occupation, Beruna was giving him a lesson 
in the gipsy language, which he was acquiring 
with a rapid ßicUity, which quite exceeded all his 
previous efiforts in such acquisitions. 

Suddenly a scout sang out that a party was in 
fiight The men instantly disappeared ; the wo- 
men were all on the alert; and one ran forward as 
& spy, on the pretence of telling fortunes. This 
bright^ed professor of palmistry soon, howeyer, 
retumed, running, and out of breath, yet chatting 
all the time with inconceivable rapidity, and ac- 
companying the startling communication she was 
evident^ making with the most animated gestures. 
Berona started up, and, leaving the astonished Ga- 
durcis, joined them. She seemed alahned. Gadurcis 
was soon convinced there was constemation in 
the camp. 

Suddenly a horseman galloped up, and was 
Immediately foUowed by a companion. They 
called out, as if encouraging foUowers, and one of 
hem immediately galloped away again, as if to 
detail the results of their reconnoisance. Before 
Cadurcis could well rise and make inquiries as to 
whal was going on, a light cart, containing several 
men, drove up, and in it, a prisoner, he detected 
Morgans. The branches of the trees concealed 
foramoment two other horsemenwho followed 
the cart ; bnt Gadurcis, to his infinite alarm and 
mortification, soon recognised Dr. Masham and 
Peter. 

When the gipsies found their leader was cap- 
üve, they no longer attempted to conceal them- 
■elves; tiiey'all came forward, and would have 
clustered round the cart, had not the riders, as 
well as those who more immediately guarded the 
prisoner, prevented them. Morgana spoke some 
words in a loud Toice to the gipnes, and they im- 
mediately appeared less agitated, then tuming to 
Dr. Masham, he sald in English, <* Behold your 
düld !" 

Instantly two gipsy men seized Gadurcis, and 
fld him to the doctor. 

^ How, noW| xny lord V* said the worthy rector. 



in a Stern voice, "iß this you duty to your mothcB 
and your firiends V 

Gadurcis looked down, but rather dotreed Ihaih 
ashämcd. 

** You have brought an innocent man into greaf 
pcril," continuedthe doctor. «This person, no 
longer a prisoner, has been arrested on suspicion 
of robbery, and even murder, through your freak. 
Morgana, or whatevjer your name may be, here is 
some reward for your treatment of this child, and 
some compensation for your detertion. Mount 
your pony Lord Gadurcis, and retum to your home 
with me." 

« This is my home, sir," said Piantagenet 

** Lord Gadurcis, this childisli nonsense must 
cease : it has already endangered the life of your 
mother, nor can I answer for her safety, if you 
lose a moment in retuming." 

" Ghild, you must retum," said Morgana. 

*' Ghild!*' said Piantagenet, and he walked some 
Steps away, and leant against a tree. " You pro- 
mised that I should remain," said he, addressing 
himself reproachfully to Morgana. 

" You are not your own master," said the gipsy ; 
" your remaining here will only endanger and dis- 
turb US. Fortunately we have nothing to fear 
firom laws we have never outraged ; but had there 
been a judge less wise and gentle than the master 
here, our peaceful family might have been all 
harassed and hunted to the very death." 

He waved his band, and addressed some words 
to his tribe, whereupon two brawny fellows seized 
Gadurcis, and placed him again, in spite of bis 
struggling, upon his pony, with the same irresisti- 
ble facility with which tiiey had a few nights be- 
fore dismounted him. The little lord looked very 
suIky, but his position was beginning to get ludi 
crous. Morgana, pocketing his five guineas, leaped 
over the aide of the cart, and offered to guide tl» 
doctor and his attendants through the forest. They 
moved on accordingly. It was the work of an 
indtant, and Gadurcis suddenly found himself 
retuming home between the rector and Pete» 
Not a Word, however, escaped his lips ; once, only. 
he moved ; the light branch of a tree, aimed with 
delicate precision, touched his back; he looked 
round ; it was Beruna. She kissed her band to 
him, and a tear stole down his pale, sullen cheek, 
as, taking from his breast his handkerchief, he 
threw it behind him, unperceived, that she might 
pick it up and keep it for his sake. 

After proceeding two or three miles, under the 
guidance of Morgana, the equestrians gained the 
road, though it still ran through the forest Here 
the doctor dismissed the gipsyman, with whom he 
had occasionally conversed during their progress : 
but not a sound ever escaped from the mouth of 
Gadurcis, or rather, the captive who was now sub* 
stituted in Morgana's stcad. Tlie doctor now 
addressing himself to Piantagenet, informed him 
that it was of importance that they should make 
the best of their way, and so he put spurs to bis 
mare, and Gadurcis sullenly com^licd with the 
üitimation. At this rate, in the course of little 
more than another hour, they arrived in sight of 
ihe demesne of Gadurcis, where they pulled up 
their steeds. 

They entered the park — they approached tne 
portal of the abbey — at length they dismounted« 
Their coa'ng was announced by a servant, wno 
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nad recognised his lord at a distance, and had ran 
on before with the tidings. When they entered 
the abbey, they were met by Lady Annabel in the 
cloisters ; her countenance was verj serious. 8he 
ahook hands with Doctor Masham, but did not 
«peak, and immediately led him aside. Gadurcis 
rcmained standing in the veiy spot where Doctor 
Masham left him, as if he were quite a stranger in 
the place, and was no longer master of bis own 
conduct Suddenly Doctor Masham — who was 
at the end of the cloister, while Lady Annabel was 
mounting the staircase— looked round with a veiy 
pale face, and said in an agitated voice, ^'hoxd 
Gadurcis, Lady Annabel wishes to speak to you in 
the saloon. 

Gadurcis immediately, but slowly, repaired to 
the saloon. Lady Annabel was Walking up and 
down it. She seemed greatly disturbed. When 
she saw him, she put her arm round bis neck very 
(ifTectionately, and said in a low voice, '''My 
dearcst Plantagenet, it has devolved upon me to 
oommunicate to you some veiy distressing intoUi- 
gence." Her voice faultered, and the tears stole 
down her cheek. 

" My mother, then, is dangerously ill 1" he in- 
quired in a calm but soflened tone. 

** It is even sadder news than that, dear child.*' 

Gadurcis looked about him wildly, and then with 
an inquiring glance at Lady Annabel — 

" There can be but one thing worse than that," 
he at length said. 

« What if it have happened 1" said Lady Anna- 
bel. 

He threw himself into a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. After a few minutes he 
looked up and sai4, in a low but distinct voice— 
'* it is too tcrriblQ to think of ; it is too terrible 
to montion ; but, if it have happened, let me be 
alone." 

Lady Annabel approached him with a light 
Step ; she embraced him, and, whispering that she 
should be found in the next room, she quitted the 
apartment. 

Gadurcis remained seated for more than half an 
hour without changing in the slightest degree his 
Position. The twilight died away ; it grew quite 
dark ; he looked up with a slight shiver, and then 
quitted the apartment 

In the adjoining room, Lady Annabel was 
seated with Doctor Masham, and giving him the 
details of the fatal event It had occurred that 
moming. Mrs. Gadurcis, who had never slept a 
wink since her knowledge of her son*s undoubted 
dcpapture, and scarcely for an hour been free from 
the most violent epileptic fits, had fallen early in 
the moming into a doze, which lasted about half 
un hour, and from whidi her medical attendant, 
who with Pauncefort had set up with her during 
Ihe night, augured the most unfavourable conse- 
quences. About half-past six o*clock she woke, 
und inquired whether Plantagenet had retumed. 
They answered her that Dr. Masham had not yet 
arrived, but woüld probably be at the abbey in the 
course of the moming. 8he said it would be too 
late. They endeavoured to encourage her, but 
she asked to see Lady Annabel, who waf immedi- 
ately called, and lost no time in repairing to her. 
When Mrs. Gadurcis recognised her, she held out 
her band, and said in a dying tone— << It was my 
(ault ; it wiB ever my fault ; it is too lato now ; 



let him find a mother in you." She never spoto 
again, and in the course of an hour expired. 

While Lady Annabel and the doctor were 
dwelUng on these sad circumstances, and debating 
whether he should venture to approach Plantage- 
net, and attempt to console him — ^for the evening 
was now far advanced, and nearly Uiree hours had 
elapsed since the fatal communication had been 
made to him — it happened that Mistress Pannce- 
fort chanced to pass Mrs. Gadurcis' room, and as 
she did so she heard some one violently sobbing. 
She listened, and hearing the sounds frequently 
repeated, she entered the room, which, but for her 
candle, would have been quite dark, and there she 
found Lord Gadurcis kneeling and weeping by his 
mother^s bed-side. He seemed annoyed at being 
Seen and disturbed, but his spirit was too broken 
to murmur. ^ La ! my lord," iodd Mistress Paunce- 
fort, " you must not take on so ; you must not, 
indeed. I am sure this dark room is enough to 
put any one in low spirits. Now do go down 
stairs, and sit with my lady and the doctor, and 
try to be cheerful ; that is a dear good young gen- 
tleman. I wish Miss Venetia were here, and then 
she would amuse you. But you must not take on, 
because there is no use in it You must exert 
yourself, for what is done cannot be undone ; and, 
as the doctor told us last Sunday, we must all die, 
and well for those who die with a good conscienoe ; 
and I am sure the poor dear lady that is gone, 
must have had a good conscience, because she had 
a good heart, and I never heard any one say the 
contrary. Now do exert yourself, my dear lord, 
and try to be cheerful, do ; for there is nothing like 
a little exertdqn in these cases, for God's will must 
be done, and it is not for us to say yeaor nay, and 
taking on is a murmuring against God*s provi- 
dence." And so Mistress Pauncefort would have 
continued uiging the usual topics of coarse and 
common-place consolation; but Gadurcis only 
answered with a sigh that came from the bottom 
of his heart, and said with Streaming eyes, " Ah ! 
Mrs. Pauncefort, God had only given me one 
friend in this world, and there she lies !" 



GHAPTER XVra. 

The first conviction that there is death in the 
house is perhaps the mostawful moment of yonth. 
When we are young, we think that not only our- 
selves, but that all about us, are immortal. Until 
the arrow has strack a victim round our own 
hearth, death is merely an unmeaning word ; until 
then, its casual mention has stamped no idea upon 
our brain. There are few, even among those least 
susceptible of thought and emotion, in whose hearts 
and minds the first death in the family does not 
act as a very powerfiil revelation qf the mysteries 
of life, and of their own being ; there are few who, 
afler such a catastrophe, do not look upon the 
World and the world's ways, at least for a üme^ 
with changed and tempered feelings. It recalls 
the past, it makes us ponder over the future ; and 
youth, gay and light-hearted youth, is taaght, for 
the first time, to regret and to fear. 

On Lord Gadurcis, a child of pensive tempero- 
ment, and in whose stränge and yet undeveloped 
character there Was, amid lighter elements, a con' 
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adtokional principle of melancholy, the suddeni 
decease of bis mother produced a very pTofoimd| 
dfect All was forgoiten of bis parent, exoept the 
mümate and natural tie, and her warm and genu- 
ffle afiection. He was now alone in the world ; 
for reflection impressed upon him at this moment, 
what the course of existence too generally teaches 
to US all, ihat moumful truüi, that, a|ler all, we 
bave no friends that we can depend upon in this 
life but oiir parents. AU other intimacies, how- 
ever ardent, are liable to cool ; all other confidence, 
however unlimited, to he violated. In the phan- 
tasmagoria of life, the friend with whom we have 
calÜTated mutual tmst for years is often suddenly 
or gradually estranged from us, or beoomes, from 
painfal, yet inesistible, cizcumstances, even our 
deadliest foe. As for women, as for the mistresses 
of our hearts, who has not Icamt that the links of 
passion are fragile as they are glitteiing; and that 
thebosom onwhich we have reposedwith idolatry 
all oui Beeret sorrows and sanguine hopes, even- 
toally hecomes the very heart that exults in our 
miaeiy and baffles our welfaxel Where is the 
cnamoured face that smiled upon our early love, 
snd was to shed tears over our grave? Where 
are the choice companions of our youth, with 
whom WD were to breast the difficulties and share 
the triumphs of existence 1 Even in this incon- 
fitant World, what changea like the heart 7 Love 
is a dieam, and firiendship a delusion. No wonder 
we grow callous ; for how few have the opportu- 
oity of returmng to the hearth which they quitted 
in levity or thoughtlessweaiiness, yet which alone 
is iaithftil to them ; whose sweet aäections require 
Qot the stimolous of prosperity or fame, the Iure 
of accomplishments, or the tribute of flattery ; but 
which are constant to us in distress, and console 
US even in disgrace '^ 

Before ehe retired for the night, Lady Annabel 
was anxious to see Plantagenet« Mistress Paunce- 
fort had informed her of his visit to his mother's 
room. Lady Annabel found Cadurcis in the gal- 
leiy, now partially lighted by the moon, which 
had recently risen. 8he entered with her light, as 
if she were on her way to her own room, and not 
Keking him« 

"Dear Plantagenet,** she said, ''will you not 
go to bed V* 

" I do not intend to go to bod night," he re- 
pHcd« 

She approached him and took him by the 
hand, which he did not withdraw from her, and 
thej walked together once or twice up and down 
tlie galleiy. 

" I think, dear child," said Lady Annabel, '' you 
iiad better come and sit with us." 

« I like to be alone," was his answer ; but not 
in a BuUen voice, low and faltering. 

" But in sorrow we should be with our firiends," 
Said Lady Annabel. 

''I have no friends," he answered. ''I only 
had one." 

''I am your friend, dear child ; I am your mo- 
thnr now, and you shaÜ find me one if you like. 
And Venetia, have you forgDtten your sbter 1 Is 
ihe not your friend 1 And Dr. 'Masham, surely 
jou cannot doubt his friendship 1" 

Cadurcis tried to stifle a sob. " Ay, Lady An- 
nabel," he said, " you are my friend now, and so 
are you all ; and you know I lovo you very much. 



But y on were not my friends two years ago ; and 
things will change again; they will indeed. A 
mother is your äend as long as she lives ; ehe 
cannot help being your friend." 

"You shall come to Cherbuiy, and live with 
US," Said Lady Annabel. " You know you love 
Cherbury, and you shall find it a home, a real 
home." 

He pressed her hand to his lips ; the hand was 
covered with tears. 

"We will go to Cherbury to-morrow, dear 
Plantagenet ; remaining here will only make you 
sad." 

" I will never leave Cadurcis again while my 
mother is in tbis house," he said, in a firm and 
seiious voice. And then, after a moment's pause, 
he added. ** 1 wish to know when the burial is to 
take place." 

« We will ask Dr. Masham," rcplied Lady An- 
nabel. " Come, let us go to him ; come, my own 
chUd." 

He permitted himself to be led away. They 
descended to the small apartment where Lady 
Annabel had been previoiusly sitting. They found 
the doctor there ; he rose and pressed Plantagenet's 
hand with great emotion. They made room for 
him at the fire between them ; he sat in silence 
with his gaze intensely fixed upon the decaying 
embers, yet did not quit his hold of Lady Anna- 
bel*s hand. He found it a consolation to him ; it 
linked him to a being who seemed to love him. As 
long as he held her hand he did not seem quite 
alone in the world. 

Now nobody spoke ; for Lady Annabel feit that 
Cadurcis was in some degree solaced; and slie 
thought it unwise to Interrupt the more composed 
train of his thoughts. It was, indeed, Plantagenct 
himself who first broke silence. 

" I do not think I can go to bed, Lady Anna- 
bel," he said. " The thought of this night is ter- 
rible to me. I do not think it evcr can end. I 
would much sooner sit up in this room." 

"Nay ! my child, sleep is a great consoler ; try 
to go to bed, love." 

« I should like to sleep in my mother's room," 
was his Strange reply. " It seems to me that I 
could sleep there. And if I woke in the night 1 
should like to see her." 

Lady Annabel and the doctor exchanged looks. 

«I think," said the doctor, «you had better 
sleep in my room, and then, if you wake in the 
night, you will have some one to speak to. You 
will find that a comfort." 

" Yes, that you will," said Lady Annabel. « I 
vnll go and have the sofa bed made up in the doo- 
tor*s room for you. Indeed that will be the very 
best plan." 

So at last, but not without a struggle, they per- 
suaded Cadurcis to retire. Lady Annabel em- 
braced him tenderly when she bade him good 
night ; and, indeed, he feit consoled by her fidSec- 

tion. 

As nothing could persuade Plantagenet to leave 
the abbey until his mother was buricd, Lady An- 
nabel resolved to take up her abode there, and she 
sent the next moming for Venetia. There were a 
great many arrangements to make about the burial 
and the mouming ; and Lady Annabel and Dr. 
Masham were obliged, in consequence, to go the 
next moming to Southport ; but they delayed theL 
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departure until the arrival of Venetia, that Cadur- 
cis might not be left alone. 

The meeting between himself and Venetia was 
a very sad one, and yet her companionship was a 
great solace. Venetia urged every topic that she 
fancied could re-assure' his spirits, and lipon the 
happy home he would find at Cherbuiy. 

" Ah !" Said Cadurcis, " they will not leave nie 
here ; I am sure of that. I think our happy days 
are over, Venetia." 

What moumer has not feit the magic of time 1 
Before the fimcral could take place, Cadurcis had 
recövered somewhat of his usual cheerfulness, and 
would indulge with Venetia in plans of their future 
life. And living, as they all were,under the same 
roof, sharing the same sorrows, participating in 
the same cares, and all about to wear the same 
moumful emblems of their domestic calamity, it 
wjEüB difficult for him to believe that he was indeed 
that desolate being he had at first correctly esti- 
mated himself. Here wcre true friends, if such 
could exist ; here were fine sympathies, pure af- 
fections, innocent and disinterested hearts ! Every 
domestic tie yet remained perfect, except the 
spell-baund tie of blood. That wanting, all was a 
bright and happy vision, -that might vanish in an 
instant, and for ever ; that perfect, even the least 
graceful, the most repulsive home, had its irresisti- 
ble channs ; and its loss, when once experienced, 
might be mourned forever, and could never be re- 
stored. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Atter the funeral of Mrs. Cadurcis, the family 
retumed to Cherbury with Plantagenet, who was 
hereailer to consider it is home. All that the most 
tender solicitude could devise to reconcile him to 
the change in his life was fulfilled by Lady Anna- 
bcl and her daughter, and under their benignant 
influence, he soon regained liis usual demeanour. 
His days were now spent as in the earlier period 
of their acquaintonce, with the exception of those 
painful retums to home, which had once been a 
source to him of so much gloom and unhappiness. 
He pursued his studies as of old, and shared the 
amusements of Venetia. His allotted room was 
omamented by her drawings, and in the evenings 
they read aloud by tums to Lady Annabel the 
volume which she selected. The abbey he never 
visited again after his mother's funeral. 

Some weeks had passed in this quiet and con- 
tented manner, when one day Doctor Masham, 
who« since the death of his mother, had been in 
correspondence with his guardian, received a letter 
from that nobleman, to announice that he had made 
arrangements for sending his ward to Eton, and 
to request that he would accordingly ihstantly 
procecd to the metropolis. This announcement 
occasioned both Cadurcis and Venetia po'gnant 
affliction. The idea of Separation was to both of 
. them most painful ; and dthou^h Lady Annabel 
herseif was in some -degree preptfred for an ar- 
rangement, which sooner or later she considered 
inevitable, ehe was herself scarcely lese distressed. 
The good doctor, in some degree to break the bit- 
tomess o^ parting, proposnd accompanying Plan- 
tagenet to London, and himself personally deliver- 
ing th© Charge, in wbose welfare they were so 



much interested, to his guardiau. Nevertheless, 'a 
was a very sad^affidr, and the week which was Uj 
intervene before his departure found both himscf 
and Venetia oflen in tears. They no longer took 
any delight in their mutual studies, but pasped 
the day Walking about and visiting old haunts. and 
endeavouring to console each other for what they 
both deemed a great calamity, and which was, in 
deed, the only serious misfortune Venetia had her 
seif experienced in the whole course of hbr serene 
career. 

** But if I were really your brother," said Plan 
tagenet, "I must have quitted you the same 
Venetia. Boys always go to school ; and then we 
shall be so happy when I retum !" 

** O ! but we are so happy now, Plantagenet 
I cannot believe that we are going to part. And 
are you sure that you will retum 1 Perhaps yom 
guaidian will not let you, and will wish you to 
spend your holidays at his house. His houfie will 
be your home now." 

It was impossible for a moment to forget tbe 
sorrow that was impending over them. There 
were so many preparations to be made for his de- 
parture, that eveiy instant something occurred to 
remind them of their sorrow. Venetia sat with 
tears in her eyes marking his new podcet hond- 
kerchiefs, which they had all gone to Southport to 
purchase, for Plantagenet asked, as a particular 
favour, that no one should mark them but Venetia. 
Then Lady Annabel gave Plantagenet a writing- 
case, and Venetia filled it with pens and paper, 
that he might never want means to communicate 
with them; and her evenings were passed in 
working him a purse, which Lady Annabel took 
care should be well stocked. All day long there 
seemed something going on to remind them of 
what was about to happen ; and as for Pauncc- 
fort, she flounced in and out the room fiffy timcs 
a-day, with " what is to be done about my lord'a 
Shirts, my lady 1 I think his lordship had bcttcr 
have another dozen, your la'ship. Better Ux> 
much than too little, I always say ;" or " ! my 
lady, your Ib'ship cannot form an idea of what a 
State my lord's stockings are in, my lady. I think 
I had better go over to Southport with John, my 
lady, and buy him some ;" or " Please, my lady, 
did I understand your la'ship spoke to the tailor 
on Thursday about my lord's things ? I suppose 
your la'ship knows my lord has got no greatr 
coat 1" 

Every one of these inquiries made Venetia'« 
heart tremble. Then there was the sad habit ol 
dating every Coming day by its distance from the 
fatal one. There was the last day but four, and 
the last day but three, and the last day but tvro. 
The last day but one nt length arrived ; and at 
length, too, it seemed incredible, the last day 
itself. 

Plantagenet and Venetia both ? ose very carly 
that they might make it as long as possible. They 
sighed involuntarily when they met, and then they 
went about to pay last visits to every creature and 
object of which they had been so long fond. 
Plantagenet went to bid färewell to the horses, 
and adieu to the cows, and then walkcd down to 
the woodman's cottage, and then to shake hands 
with the keeper. He wöuld not say " Good b'ye " 
to the household tintil the very last moitient; and 
as for Marmion, the blood-hound, he accompanied 
both of them so faithfiilly in this mdancholy 
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ramble, and kept so dose to both, ihat it was 
uiieiess to break Üie sad intelligence to bim yet. 

"I tliink now, Venetia, we have been to see 
evcrything," said Plantagenet, ''I sball see the 
peacocks at breakfast time. I wish Eton was near 
Cherbury, and then I could come home on Sunday. 
Icaüinotbiear going to Cadurcis again, bat I should 
like yoa to go once a week, and try to keep up 
oar garden, and look i^ter every thing, thougb 
tliere is not much that will not take care of itself, 
cxcept the garden. We made tbat together, and I 
cotild not bear its being neglected," 

Venetia could not assure him that no wish of 
lüs should be neglected because she was weeping. 

" I am glad the doctor," h^ continued, " is going 
to take me to town. I should be very wretched 
b; myself. But he will put me in mind of Che]> 
bmy, and we can talk together of Lady Annabel 
ind yoQ. Hark I the bell rings ; we must go to 
Itreakfast, the last breakfast but one." 

Lady Annabel cndeavoured, by unusual good 
«pirits, to cheer up her little friends. She spoke 
of Plantagenet's speedy retum so much as a mat- 
ter ofcourse, and the pleasant things they were to 
do when he came back,- that she i^ally succeeded 
in eicitmg a smile in Venetia*s April fiice, for she 
was smiling amid tears. 

Although it was the last day, time hung heavily 
on their händs. After breakfast they went over 
thebouae together; and Cadurcis, half with ge- 
nuine feelmg and half in a spirit of mockery of 
(bor sorrow, made a speech to tiie inanimate wails, 
as if they were aware of bis intended departure. 
M lengüi, in their progress, they passed the door 
of the closed apartments, and here, holding Vo- 
netia's hand, he stopped, and, with an expression 
of inwistible humour, making a very low bow to 
Öiem,he said, very gravely, " And goodb'ye rooms 
^i I have never entered ; perhaps, before I come 
^k, Venetia will find out what is locked up in 

you!" 

doctor Masham arrived for dinner, and in a 
Post-chaise. The unusual conveyance reminded 
tbem of the morrow very keenly. Venetia could 
not bear to see the doctor's portmanteau taken out 
w»d carrißd mto the hall. She had hopes, until 
Ölen, that something would happen and prevent 
^ this misery. Cadurcis whispered her, " I say, 
»enetia, do not you wish this was winter 1" 

|]Why,Plantagenet'?" 

** Because then we might have a good snowstorm, 
»öd be blocked up again for a week." 

Venetia looked at the sky, but not a cloud was 
^^seen. 

^he doctor was glad to warm himself at the 
°8ll-fire, forit was a ftesh autumnal aftemoon. 

, . " Aie.you cold, sir V* said Venetia approaching 

bim. 

**I am, my Uttle maiden," said the doctor. 

"Bo you think there is any chanoe of its snow- 
Hf Doctor Masham V* 

" Snowing ! my little maiden ; what can you be 
ibinking of i" 

The dinner was rathcr gayer than might have 
^6n expccted. The doctor was jocular, Lady 
Annabel very lively, and Plantagenet excited by 
^ extraoidinary glass of wine. Venetia alone re- 
^«ned dispirited. The doctor made mock spceches 
^ proposed toasts, and told Plantagenet that he 
^^^ leam to make speeches too, or what would 
"^ do when he was in the House of Lords 1 And 
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then Plantagenet med to make a speech, aiid pro- 
posed Veneti&'s health ; and then Venetia, who 
could not bear to hear herself praised by him on 
such a day — ^the last day — burst into tears. Her 
mother called her to her side and consoied her, 
and Plantagenet jumped up and wiped her eyes 
with one of those very pocket handkerchiefig on 
which she had embroidered bis cipher and Coronet 
with her own beautiful hair. 

Towards evening, Plantagenet began to expe- 
rience the reaction of his artificial spirits. The 
doctor had fallen into a gentle slumber, Lady An- 
nabel had quitted the room, Venetia sat, with her 
band in Plantagenet's, on a stool by the fire-side. 
Both were very sad and silent At last Venetia 
said, " O, Plantagenet, I wish I were your real 
sister ! Perhaps, when I see you again, you will 
forget t^iis,*' and she tumed the jewel that was 
suspended round her neck, and showed him the 
inscription. 

" I am sure when I see you again, Venetia,'* he 
replied, " the only difference will be that I shall 
love you more than ever." 

" I hope 80,** said Venetia. 

" I am sure of it Now remember what we 
are talking about. When we meet again, we 
shall see which of us two will love each other 
most.*' 

'* O Plantagenet, I hope they will be kind to you 
at Eton.** 

" I will make them.** 

'<And, whenever you are the least unhapp}', 
you will write to us V 

" I shall never be unhappy about any thing but 
being away from you. As for the rest, Iwill make 
people respect me ; I know what I am. 

*^ Because, if they do not behave well to you, 
mamma could ask Doctor Masham to come and 
see you, and they will attehd to him ; and I would 
ask him too." 

'* I wonder,*' she continued, afler a moment'a 
pause, " if you have every thing you want. I am 
quite sure, the instant you are gone, we shall re- 
member something you ought to have ; and theu 
I shall be quite broken-hearted.** 

" I have got every thing.** 

" You said you wanted a large knife.*' 

** Yes ! but I am £oing to buy one in London. 
Doctor Masham says he will take me to a placo 
where the iinest knives in tlie world are to be 
bought It is a great thing to go to London wita 
Doctor Masham.*' 

"I have never written' your name in your 
Bible and Prayer Book. I will do it this even' 
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** Lady Aiinabel is to write it in the Bible, and 
you are to write it in the Prayer Book." 

** You are tb write to us from London by Doctor 
Masham, if only a line.*' 

« I shall not faü.** 

"Never mind about your hand-writing; but 
mind you write.*' 

At this moment Lady Annabel's step was 
heard, and Plantagenet said, "Give me a kiss, 
Venetia, for I do not mean to bid good b*ye to- 
night" 

** But you will not go to-morrow before we are 
up.** 

« Yes, we shalL" 

" Now, Plantagenet, I shall be up to bid you 
goodb'ye; ndndthat" 
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, Lady Annabel entered, the doctor woke, lights 
foUowed, the servant made up the fire, ^d the 
room looked cheerful again. Afler tea, ihe names 
were duly written in the Bible and Prayer Book ; 
the last arrangements were made, all the baggage 
waa brought down into the hall, all ranaacked 
their memory and fency to see if it were possible 
that any thmg that Plantagenet could reqnire was 
either forgotten or hod been omitted. The dock 
Struck ten; Lady Annabel rose. The travellers 
were to part at an early hour : she shook hands 
with Doctor Masham, but Cadurcis. was to bid 
her farewell in her dressing-room, and then, with 
heavy hearts and glistening eyes, they all separated. 
And thus ended Üie last day ! 



CHAPTER XX. 

VxKETiA passed a restless night She was so 
resolved to be awake in time for Plantagenet's de- 
pärture, that she could not sleep ; and at length, 
towards moming, feil, from exhaustion, into a 
slight slumber, from which she sprang up convul- 
sively, roused by the sound of the wheels of the 
post-diaise. She looked out her window, and 
saw the servant strapping on the portmanteaus. 
Shortly after this she heard Plantagenet's step in 
the Vestibüle ; he passed her room, and proceeded 
to her mother's dressing-room, at the door of 
which she heard him knock, and then there was 
silence. 

** You are in good time," said Lady Annabel, 
who was seated in an easy chair when Plantage- 
net entered her room. ** Is the doctor up?" 

'* He is breakfasting." 

" And have you breakfasted V 

" I have no appetite." 

** You should take something, my child, beforo 
you go, Now, come hither, my dear Plantagenet," 
she said, extending her band ; ** listen to roe, one 
Word. When you arrive in London, you will go 
to your guardian's. He is a great man, and I be- 
lieve a very good one, and the law and your 
father's will have placed him in the position of a 
parent to you. You must therefore love, honour, 
and obey him ; and I doubt not he will deserve 
all your afiection, respect, and duty. Whatever 
he desires or counaels you will perform and foUow. 
As long as you act according to his wishes, you 
cannot be vn-ong. But, my dear Plantagenet, if 
by any chance it ever happens, for stränge things 
sometimes happen in this world, that you are in 
trouble and require a friend, remember that Cher- 
bury is also your home ; the home of your heart, 
if not of the law ; and that not merely from my 
own love for you, but, because I promised your 
poor mother on her death-bed, I esteem myself 
morally, although not legally, in the light of 
a parent to you. You will find Eton a great 
change ; you will experience many trials and temp- 
tations ; but you vnil triumph over and withstand 
them all, if you wili attendto these few directions. 
Fear God; moming and night, let nothing induce 
you evei to omii your prayers to him; you will 
find that praying will make'you happy. Obey your 
saperioTS always treat your masters with respect 



£ver speak the truth. As long as you adhere 
this rule, you nerer can be involved in any lerioi 
misfortune. A deviation from truth is, in genen 
the foondatton of all miseiy. Be kind to yoi 
companions, but be firm. Do not be laughed wi 
doing that which you know to be wrong. £ 
modest and humble, but ever respect yoonei 
Remember who you are, and also that it is ym 
duty to excel. Providence has given you a gm 
lot Think ever that you are bom to perform gm 
dttties. 

<<God bless you, Plantagenet!" continuedhc 
ladyship, after a slight pause, with a faiterio 
voioe— ^'God bless you, my sweet child. An 
God will bless you, if you remember him. Tr 
also to remember us," she added, as she embraca 
him, and placed in his band Venetia's well-linei 
purse. ** Do not forget Cherbury and all it coo 
tains; hearts that love you dearly, and will pw 
ever for your wel&ie." 

Plantagenet ieaned upon her bosöm. He hat 
entered the room resolved to be composed, with ai 
air even of cheerfulness, but his tender heart yield 
ed to the first appeal to his afifections. He coult 
only murmur out some broken syllables of deva 
tion, and almost unconsciously found that he hac 
quitted the Chamber. 

With Streaming eyes and hesitatmg steps h( 
was proceeding along the vestibule, when he heani 
his name called by a low sweet voice. He looked 
round; it was Venetia. Never had he beheld 
such a beautiful vision. She was muffled up in 
her dressing^gown, her smail white feet oniy 
guarded from the cold by her slippers. Her gpldeo 
hair seemed to reach her waist, her chedL wafl 
flushed, her large blue eyes glittered with teais. 
" Plantagenet,*' said she— 
Neither of them could speak . They einbraced,| 
they mingled their tears together, and eveiy instant 
they wept more plenteously . At length a footstcp 
was heard ; Venetia murmured a blessing, andj 
vanished. 

Cadurcis lingered on the stairs a moment to 
compose himself. He wiped his eyes ; he tried to 
look undisturbed. All the servants were in the 
hall; from Mistiess Pauncefort to the sculhoi^ 
there was not a dry eye. AU lovcd the little low, 
he was so gracious and so gentle. Eveiy one asked 
leave to touch his band before he went He tned 
to smile and say something kind to all. He recog« 
nised the gamekeeper, and told him to do what he 
liked at Cadurcis ; said something to the coach 1 
man about hispony ; and begged Mistress Pauncfr 
fort, quite aloud, to take great care of her young 
mistress. As he was speaking, he feit something 
rubbing against his band ; it was Mannion, m 
old blood-hound. He also came to bid his adieu*! 
Cadurcis patted .him with great affection 
said «Ah! my old fellow, we shall yet ni< 
again" 
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The doctor appeared, smiling as usual, ina 
his inquiries whether all were right, nodUed 
the weeping household, called Plantagenct ' 
brave boy, and patted him on the back, and W 
him jump into the chaise. Another moment, " 
Doctor Masham had also entered ; the door 
closed, the &tal « All right" sung out, and U 
Cadurcis was whirling away from that Cherw 
whera he was so loved ! 
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BOOK n. 
CHAPTER I. 

Life is not dated merely by years. Events are 
gnmetinies the best calendars. There are epochs 
m oar existence which cannot be ascertained by 
B formal appeal to the registry. The arrival of the 
Cadarcis family at Üieir old abbey, their conse- 
qaeif. intimacy at Cherbury, the death of the mo- 
tbcr, and the departure of the son — these were 
erents which had been crowded into a space of 
kss than two years ; but those two years were not 
only the most eventful in the life of Venetia Her- 
bert, but in their influence upon the developement 
of her mind, and the formation of her character, 
iär exceeded the effects of all her previous exist^ 
ence. 

Venetia once more found herseif with no com- 
panion but hW mother, but in vain she attempted 
to recall the feelings she had before experienced 
rnider such circnmstances, and to revert to the re- 
soarces she had before commanded. No longer 
could she wander in imaginary kingdoms, or trans- 
fonn the limited world of her experience into a 
boondless region of enchanted amusement Her 
play-pleasure hours were fled for ever. She sighed 
h her faithfiil and sympathising companion. The 
empire of fancy yielded without a struggie to the 
conquering sway of memoiy. 

For the first few weeks Venetia was restless and 
^irited; and when she was alone she often wept. 
A mysterious instinct prompted her, however, not 
to eihibit such emotion before her mother. Yet 
she loTed to hear Lady Annabel talk of Plantage- 
net, and a visit to the abbey was ever her favourite 
'^alk, Sometimes, too, a letter arrived from Lord 
Cadurcis, and this was great joy, but such Com- 
munications were rare. Nothing is more difficult 
than for a junior boy at a public school to main- 
teinaconrespondence; yet bis letters were most 
affectionate, and always dwelt upon the prospect 
of his retum. The period for .this hoped-for retum 
at length arrived, but it brought no Plantagenet 
His guardian wished that the holidays should be 
spent under his roof. Still at intervals Cadurcis 
'rote to Cherbury, to which, as time flew on, it 
seemed destined he never was to retum. Vacation 
followed vacation, alike passed with his guardian, 
«thcr in London or at a country seat still more 
rcmote from Cherbury, until at length it became 
•so much a matter of course that his guardian^s 
hniLse should be esteemed his home, that Plantage« 
öet ceased to allude even to theprospoct of retum. 
In lime his letters became rarer and rarer, until, at 
length, they altogether ceased. Meanwhile Vene- 
ria had overcome the original pang of Separation ; 
u not as gay as in old days, ^e was serene and 
*wy studious ; delighting less in her flowers and 
hirds, but much more in her books, and pursuing 
her studies with an eamestness and assiduity 
which her mother was rather fain to check than 
to encourage. Venetia Herbe^, indeed, promised 
to become a most accomplished woman. She had 
& fine ear for music, a ready tongue for languages ; 
'ilready she emulated her mother*s skill in the arts ; 
^hile the libraiy of Cherbury afTorded welcome 
jnd inexhaustible resources to a girl whose genius 
oeserved the riebest and most sedulous cultivation, 
^ whose peculiai Situation, independent of her 



studious predisposition, rendered reading 9. pastime 
to her raüier than a task. Lady Annabel watched 
the progress of her daughter with the most lively 
interest, and spared no efforts to assist the forma- 
tion of her principles and her taste. That deep 
religious feeling which was the characteristic of 
the mother had been carefully and early cherished 
in the heart of the child, and in time the unrivalled 
writings of th^ great divines of our church became 
a principal portion of her reading. Order, method, 
severe study, strict religious exercise, with no 
amusement or relaxation but of the most simple 
and natural character, and with a complete seclu« 
sion from society, altogether formed a system, 
which, acting upon a singularly susceptible and 
gifted nature, secured the promise in Venetia Her- 
bert, at fourteen years of age, of a very extraordi- 
nary woman ; a system, however, against which 
her lively and somewhat restless mind might pro- 
bably haye rebelled, had not that system been so 
thoroughly imbucd with all the melting spell of 
matemal affection. It was the inspirations of this 
sacred love that hovered like a guardian angel over 
the life of Venetia. It roused her from her mom- 
ing slumbers with an embrace, it sanctified her 
evening pillow with a blessing ; it anticipated the 
difficulty of the studenfs page, and guided the 
faltering band of the hesitating artist ; it refreshed 
her memory, it modulated her voice ; it accompa- 
nied her in the cottage, and knelt by her at the 
altar. Marvellous and beautiful is a mother^s love ! 
And when Venetia, witli her strong feelings and 
enthusiastic spirit, would look around and mark 
that a graceful form and a bright eye wetp for 
ever watching over her wants aird wishes, instructp 
ing with sweetness, and soft even with advice, her 
whole Boul rose to her mother, all thoughts and 
feelings were concentrated in that sole existence, 
and she desired no happier destiny than to pass 
through life livmg in the light of her moth^r^s 
smiles, and clinging with passionate trast to that 
beneficent and guardian form. 

But with all her quick and profound feelings 
Venetia was thoughtful, and even shrewd, and 
when she was alone her very love for her mother, 
and her gratitude for such an inefiable treasure as 
parental affection, would force her mind to a sub- 
ject which had haunted her even from her earliest 
childhood. Why had she only one parenti What 
mysteiy was this that enveloped Äat great tie? 
For that there was a mystery Venetia feit as assured 
as that she was a daughtor. By a process which 
she could not onalyse, her father had become a 
foit)idden subject. Trae, Lady Annabel had 
placed no formal prohibition upon its mention; 
nor at her present age was Venetia one who would 
be influenced in her conduct by the by-gone and 
arbitrary intimations of a menial; nevertheless, 
that the mention of her father would afford pain 
to the being she loved best in the world was a 
conviction which had grown with her years and 
strcngthened with her strcngth. Pardonable, 
natural, even laudable as was the anxiety of the 
daughter upon such a subject, an instinct with 
which she could not struggie closed the lips of 
Venetia for ever upon this topic His name was 
never. mentioned, his past existence was never 
alluded to. Who was he 1 That he was of noble 
family, and great position, her name betokened, 
and the State in which they livied. He must huTP 
died veiy carly ; peihaps even before her mothfT 
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g«ve her birth. A dreadful lot indeed ; and yet 
was the grief that even such a dispensation might 
occasion, so keen, so overwhelming, ihat after 
fourteen long years his name might not be permit- 
ted, even for an instant, to pass Ü10 pale Ups of his 
bereaved wife ? Was his chiid to be deprived of 
the only solace for his loss, the consolation of che- 
rishing his memory? Strange, passing stränge 
indeed, and very bitter ! At Cherbuiy the family 
of Herbert were honoured only from tradition. 
Until the arrival of Lady Annabel, as we have 
before mentioned, they had not resided at the hau 
for more than hälif a Century. There were no old 
retauiers there from whom Venetia might glean, 
without suspicion» the information for which she 
panted, Slight too, as was Venetia's experience 
of Society, tigere were times when she could not 
resist the impression that her mother was not hap- 
py ; that there was some secret.sorrow that weighed 
upon her spirit, some grief that gnawed at her 
heart. Could it be still the recoUection of her lost 
sire 1 Could one so religious, so resigned, so as- 
sured of meeting the lost-one in ä better world, 
brood with a repining soul over the wUl of her 
Creator ? Such conduct was entirely at variance 
with all the tenets of Lady Annabel. It was not 
thus she consoled the bereaved, that she comforted 
the widow, and solaced the orphan. Venetia, too, 
observed every thihg and forgot nothing. Not an 
incident of her earliest childhood that was not as 
fresh in her memory as if it had occurred yeste> 
day. Her memory was naturally keen ; living in 
solitüde, with nothing to distract it, its impressions 
never faded away. She had never forgotten her 
mother*s tears the day that she and Plantagenet 
had visited Marringhurst. Somehow or other Dr. 
Masham seemed connected with this sorrow. 
Whenever Lady Annabel was most dispirited it 
was after an interview with that gentleman ; yet 
the presence of the doctor always gave her plea- 
sure, and he was the most kind-heaited and eheer- 
ful of men. Perhaps, afler all, it was only her 
illusion ; perhaps, after all, it was the memoiy of 
her father to which her mother was devoted, and 
which occasionally overcame her; perhaps she 
ventured to speak of him to Dr. Masham, though 
not to her daughter, and this might account for 
that occasional agitation which Venetia had ob- 
served at his visits. And yet, and yet, and yet — 
in vain she reasoned. There is a stränge sympa- 
thy which whispers convictions that no evidence 
can authorise, and no argumonts dispel. Venetia 
Herbert, particularly as she g^rew oider, could not 
refrain at times from yielding to the irresistible 
belief that her existence was enveloped in some 
mystery. Mystery too ofleii presupposes the idea 
of guilt Guilt ! who was guilty T Venetia shud- 
dered at the current of her own thoughts. She 
started from the .garden seat in which she had 
fallen into this dangerous and painful reverie; 
flew to her mother, who received her with smiles ; 
and buried her face in the bosom of Lady Anna- 
bel. 



CHAPTER n. 

Wb üavo indicated in a few pages the progress 
ot three years. How differently passed to the two 
oroceding ones, when the Cadircis fiimily were 



settled at the abbey ! For during this latter penod 
it seemed that not a single incident had occuned! 
They had glided away in one unbroken course of 
study, religion, and domestic love, the enjoyment 
of natura, and the pursuits of charity , like a long 
Summer sabbath-day, sweet and serene and still, 
undisturbed by a single passion, hallowed and hal- 
lowing. 

If Üie Cadurcis family were now not absolutel^f 
forgotten at Cherbury, they were at least only oc< 
casionally remembered. These last three years so 
comj^etely harmonised with the life of Venetia be- 
fore their arrival, that, taking a general view of 
her existence, their residence at the abbey figuied 
only as an episode in her caieer ; active indeed and 
sturring, and one that had left some impressions 
not easily discarded; but, on the whole, mellowed 
by the magic of time, Venetia looked back to hfn 
youthful friendship as an event that was only an 
exception in her lot, and she view^ heiself as a 
being bom and bred up in a seclusion which she 
was never to quit, with no aspirations beyond the 
little World in which she moved, and where she 
was to die in peace, as she had lived in purity. 

One Sunday, the conversation after dinaer feil 
upon Lord Cadurcis. Doctor Masham had recent* 
ly met a young Etonian, and had made some in- 
quiries about their friend of old days. The infor- 
mation he had obtained was not very satisfactory. 
It seemed that Cadurcis was a more populär boy 
with his companions than his tutors ; he had been 
rather unruly, and had only escaped expulsion ly 
the injQuence of his guaidian, who was not only 
great noble, but a powerful minister. 

This conversation recälled old times. They 
talked over the arrival of Mrs. Cadurcis at the ab- 
bey, her Strange character, her untunely end. Lady 
Annabel expressed her conviction of the natural 
excellence of Plantagenet's dlsposition, and her 
regret of the many disadvantages under which he 
laboured; it gratified Venetia to listen to his 
praise. 

^ He has quite forgotten us, mamma," sald Ve- 
netia. 

" My love, he was very young when he quitted 
US," replied Lady Annabel ; ** and you must re> 
member the influence of a change of life at so tan- 
der an age. He lives now in a busy world." 
• ** I wiäi that he had not forgotten to write to ns 
sometimes," said Venetia. 

" Writing a letter is a great achievement for a 
schoolboy," said the Doctor ; ** it is ä duty which 
even grown-up persons too oflen forget to fulfil, 
and, when postponed, it is generally deferred for 
ever. Howerer, I agree with Lady Annabel, Ca- 
durcis was a fine fellow, and, had he been properly 
brought up, I cannot help thinking might have 
tumä out something." 

** Poor Plantagenet !" said Venetia, ** how I pity 
him. His was a terrible lot — ^to lose both his pa- 
rents ! Whatever were the errors of Mrs. Cadur- 
cis, she was his mother, and, in spite of every mor- 
tification, he clung to her. Ah ! I shall never fo^ 
get when Pauncefort met him Coming out of her 
room, the night before the burial, when he said, 
with Streaming eyes, ' I only had one friend in the 
World, and now she is gone.' I could not* love 
Mrs. Cadurcis, and yet, when I heard of these 
words, I cried as much as he.'' 

«Poor fellow!" said the Doctor, filling hi« 
glass. 
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"If there be any person in the world whom I 

pily," Said Veneria, " 'tis an orphan. ! what 

»iioald I be without mamma ? And Planiagenet, 

poor Plantagenet, he has no mother, no father." 

Venetia added, with a faltering voice : " I can sym- 

pathise with him in some degree, I, I, I know, I 

Ifeel the misfortune, the misery, — '' her face be- 

j tarne crimson, yet she could not restrain the irre- 

ästible word^ — *^ the misery of never having 

, bown a father," she added. 

' There was a dead pause, a most solemn silence. 

In rain Venetia struggled to look calm and un- 

coacemed ; eveiy instant she feit the blood man" 

: ding in her cheek with a more lively and spreading 

iptadon. She dared not look up ; it was not pos- 

Isbleto utter aword to turn the conversation. She 

feit utterly confounded, and absolutely mute. At 

bgth Lady Annabel spoke. Her tone was se- 

i nre and choking, very different to her usual sil- 

' wiy voice. 

" I am sorry that my daughter should feel so 
ieenly the want of a parent's love," said her lady- 
(hip. 

, \VTiat would not Venetia have given for the 
(»wer of speech 1 but it seemed to have deserted 
iier for ever. There she sat mute and motionless, 
mth hereyes fixed on the table, and with a bum- 
' ing cheek, as if she were conscious of having com- 
' Diitted some act of shame, as if she had been de- 
I <ccted in some base and degrading deed. Yet, 
«hat had she done 1 A daughter had delicately 
^uded to her grief at the loss of a parent, and ex- 
pressed her keen sense at the deprivation. 
I It was an autumnal aftemoon : Dr. Masham 
looked at the sky, and, after a long pause, made 
in Observation about the wcather, and then re- 
' i^iested permission to order bis horses, as the eve- 
^g came on apace, and he had some distance to 
nde. Lady Annabel rose ; the Doctor, with a 
coantenance unusually serious, ofTered her bis 
^ ; and Venetia foUowed them Hke a criminal. 
In a few mmutes the horses appeared ; Lady An- 
tiAbel bid adieu to her friend in her usual kind 
^pe, and with her usual sweet snaile ; and then, 
Without noticing Venetia, instantly retired to her 
^'^ Chamber. 

And this wfts her mother — ^her mother, who ne- 
I '«r before quitted her for an instant, without some 
i ^ and Symbol of affection, some playful word 
i ^ love, a winning smile, a passing embraee, that 
*^nied to acknowledge that the pang of even mo- 
Bicntaiy Separation could only be alleviated by 
Jois graceful homage to the heart What had she 
J^ne ? Venetia was about to foUow Lady Anna- 
W, but she checked herseif. Agony at having 
onended her mother, and for the first time, was 
wended with a stränge curiosity as to the cause, 
y<l some hesitating Indignation at her treatment. 
''enetia remained anxiously awaiting the retum 
^f Lady Annabel, but her ladyship did not re-ap- 
^ri' ^7^ instant the astonishment and grief 
Jf venetia increased. It was the first domestic 
ainenence that had occurred between them. It 
«locked her very much. Shs thought of Planta^ 
fenet and Mrs. Cadurcis. There was a mortify- 
H resemblance, however slight, between the re- 
JPective situations of the two families. Venetia, 
'00, had quarrelled with her mother; that mother 
^no, for fourteen years, had only looked upon her 
^}h fondness and joy ; who had been ever kind, 
«vitho'it bemg ever weak, and had rendered her 



child happy by making her good , that mother 
whose beneficent wisdom had transformed duty 
into delight ; that superior yet gentle being, so in- 
dulgent yet so just, so gifled yet so condescending. 
who dedicated all her knowledge, and time, and 
care, and intellect, to her daughter. 

VenetiiBi threw herseif upon a couch and wept 
They were the first tears of unmixed pain that she 
had ever shed. It was said by the household of 
Venetia when a child, that she had never cried ; 
not a Single tear had ever suUied that sunny iface. 
Surrounded by scenes of innocence, and images 
of happiness and content, Venetia smiled on a 
World that smiled on her, the radiant heroine of a 
golden age. She had, indeed, wept over the sor- 
rows and tiie departure of Cadurcis; but tbose 
were soft showers of sympathy and afiection sent 
from a warm heart, like drops from a summer sky. 
But now this grief was agony : her brow throbbed, 
her band was clenched, her heart beat with tumul- 
tuous palpitation; the Streaming torrent came 
sealding down her cheek like fire rather than 
tears, and, instead of assuaging her emotion, seem- 
ed, on the contrary, to increase its fierce and fer- 
vid power. 

The sun had set, the red autumnal twilight had 
died away, the shadows of night were, brooding 
over the halls of Cherbury. The moan of the 
rising .wind might be distincüy heard, änd ever 
and anon the branches of neighbouring trees 
swung with asudden yet melancholy sound agamst 
the Windows of the apartment, of which the cur- 
tains had remained undrawn. Venetia looked up ; 
the room would have been in perfect darkness but 
for a glinimer which just indicated the site of the 
expiring fire, and an uncertain light, or rather 
modified darkness, that seemed the sky. Alone 
and desolate ! Alone and desolate and unhappy ! 
Alone and desolate and unhappy, and for the first 
time ! Was it a sigh, or a groan, that issued firom 
the stifling heart of Venetia Herbert 1 That child' 
of innocence, that bright emanation of love and 
beauty, that airy creature of grace and gentieness, 
who had never said an unkind word or done an 
unkind thing in her whole career, but had glanced 
and glided through existence, scattering happiness 
and joy, and receiving the pleasure which she her- 
seif imparted, how overwhelming was her first 
struggle with that dark stranger — Sorrow ! 

Some one entered the room; it was Mistress 
Pauncefort She held a taper in her band, and 
came tripping gingerly in, with a new cap Stream- 
ing with ribands, and scarcely, as it were, conde- 
scending to execute the mission with which she 
was trusted, which was no greater than fetching 
her lady's reticule. She glanced at the table, but 
it was not there ; and she tumed up her nose at 
a chair or two, which she evei condescended to 
propel a little with a saucy foot, as if the reticule 
might be hid under the hanging drapery, and then, 
unable to find the object of her search, Mistress 
Pauncefort settled herseif before the glass, elevat- 
ing the taper above her head, that she might ob- 
serve what indeed she had been examining the 
whole day, the efi*ect of her new cap. With a 
complacent simper, Mistress Pauncefort then tum- 
ed from pleasure to business, and approaching the 
couch, gave a faint shriek, half genuine, half af- 
fected, as she recognised the recumbent form of 
her young mistress. " Well, to be sure," exclaim- 
ed Mistress Pamicefort,. " was the like ever seen ! 
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Miss Yenetia, as I live ! La Miss Yeiietia, what 
can be the matter t I declare I am all in a palpi- 
tation." 

Yenetia, afiecting composure, said she was rather 
unwell ; that she had a headache, and rising, mur- 
mured that she would go to bed. *' A headache !" 
exclaimed Mistress Pauncefort, ** I hope no worse, 
foT there is my lady, and she is as out of sorts as 
possible. She has a headache too, and when I 
shut the door just now, I am sure as quiet as a 
lamb, she told me not to make so much noise when 
I left the room. * Noise!' says I; *whyreally, 
my lady, I don't pretend to be a spirit ; but if it 
comes to noise — ^ * Never answer me, Pauncefoit,* 
said my lady. *No, my lady,' says I, *I never do, 
and, I am sure, when I have a headache mySelf, I 
don't like to be answered.' But, to be sure, if you 
have a headache, and my lady has a headache too, 
I only hope we have not got Uie epidemy. I vow, 
Miss Yenetia, that your eyes are as red as if you 
had been running agaiust the wind. Well, to be 
sure, if you have not been ciying ! I must go and 
teil my lady immediately.'* 

" Light me to my room," said Yenetia ; " I will 
not disturb my mother, as she is unwell.*' 

Yenetia rose, and Mistress Pauncefort followed 
her to her Chamber, and lit her candles. Yenetia 
desired her not to remain; and when she had 
quitted the Chamber, Yenetia threw herseif in her 
chair and sighed. 

To sleep— it was impossible ; it seemed to Ye- 
netia that she could never rest agair &he wept 
no more, but her distress was very great. She 
feit it impossible to ezist through the night without 
being reconciled to her mother; but she refrained 
from going to her room, irom the fear of again 
meeting her troublesome attendant She resolved, 
therefore, to wait until she heard Mistress Paunce- 
fort retire for the night, and she listened with rest- 
less, anxiety for the sign of her departure in the 
sound of her footsteps along the vestibule, on 
which the dojrs of Lady Annabel's and her daugfa- 
ter's apartments opened. 

An hour elapsed, at Icngth the sound was heard. 
Cpnvinced that Pauncefort had now quitted her 
mother for the night, Yenetia ventured forth ; and, 
stopping before the door of her mother's room, she 
knocked gently. There was no reply, and in a 
few minutes Yenetia knocked again, and rather 
louder. Still no answer. " Mamma," said Yene- 
tia in a faltering tone, but no sound replied. Ye- 
netia ihen tried the door, and found it fastened. 
Then she gave up the efifort in despair, and, re- 
treating to her own Chamber, she threw herseif on 
her bed, and wept bitterly. 

Some time elapsed before she lookcd up again ; 
the candles were flaring in their sockets. It was 
a wild windy night ; Yenetia rose, and withdrew 
the curtain of her window. The black clouds 
were scudding along the sky, revealing, in their 
occasional but transient rifts, some glimpses of the 
moon, that seemed unusually bright ; or of a star 
that trembled with supematural brilliancy. She 
stood a while gazing on the outward scene, that 
harmonised with her own internal agitation : her 
gnef was like the storm, her love like the light of 
tliat bright moon and star. There came over her 
a desire to see her mother, which she feit irresisti- 
ble ; she was resolved that no difficulty, no impe- 
diment, should prevent her instantly from throwing 
herseif on her bosom. It seemed to her that her 



bnun would bum, that this awfiil night conld nev« 
end without such an interview. She opened bei 
door, went forth again into the vestibule, and ap 
proached with a nervous but desperate step ba 
mother's Chamber. To her astonishment, the da» 
was ajar, but there was a light within. ^^'itb 
trembling step and downcast eyes, Yenetia entera} 
the Chamber, scarcely daring to advance, or to 
look up. 

" Mother," she said, but no one answered ; she 
heard the tick of the clock ; it was the only sound. 
'* Mother," she repeated, and she dared to look tip, 
but the hed. was empty. There was no motber. 
Lady Annabel was not in the room. Followiog 
an irresistible impulse, Yenetia knelt by the side 
of her mother's bed and prayed. She addressed. 
in audible and agitated tones, that Almigbfy and 
Benificent Being of whom she was so faithfnl and 
pure a follower. With sanctified simplicity, sbe 
communicated to her Creator and her Saviour all 
her distress, all her sorrow, all the agony of ber 
perplexed and wounded spirit If she had sinoed, 
she prayed for forgiveness, and declared in solitode, 
to one whom she could not deceive, how uninten* 
tional was the trespass ; if she were only inisap- 
prehendcd, she supplicated for comfort and conso 
lation; for support under the heaviest Visitation 
she had yet experienced, the displeasure of that 
earthly parent whom she revered only second to 
her heavenly Father. 

"For thou art my Father," said Yenetia, "I 
have no other fathqr but thee, O God ! Forgite 
me, then, my heavenly parent, if in my wilfiilness. 
if in my thoughtiess and sinful blindness, I bave 
sighed for a father on earth, as well as in heaven ! 
Great have thy mercies been to me, O God ! in a 
mother's love. Tum, then, again to me the heart 
of that mother whom I have ofiended ! Let her 
look upon her child as before ; let her continue to 
me a double parent, and letme pay to herthedotr 
and the devotion that might otherwise have been 
divided !" 

" Amen !" said a sweet and solemn voice, srJ 
Yenetia was clasped in her mother's arms. 



CHAPTER m. 

If the love of Lady Annabel for her child we:? 
capable of increase, it might have been believeJ 
that it absolutely became more profound and ardert 
ailer that short-lived but painful estrangement 
which we have related in the last chapter. With 
all Lady Annabel's fascinating qualitics and noble 
virtues, a fine observer of human nature, enjoviüg 
opportunities of intimately studying her chaiactcr. 
might have suspected that an occasion only were 
wanted to display or develope in that lady's con- 
duct no trifling evidence of a haughty, proud, aiiu 
even in«xorable, spirit Circumstanced as she 
was at Cherbuiy, with no one capable or desirou? 
of disputing her will, the more gracious and es- 
alted qualities of her nature were alone apparent 
Entertaining a severe, even a sublime sensc of tlw 
paramount claims of duty in all conditions tT.^ 
circumstances of life, her own conduct affordcd an 
invariable and consistent example of her tenet; 
from those around her she required little, and that 
was cheerfully granted ; while on the other band, 
her more eminent Situation alike multiplieJ hei 
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xm obligations, and enabied her to fulfil ihem; 

he appeared, therefore, to pass her life in confer- 

ing happiness and in receiving gratitude. Strictly 

eligiousy of immaculate reputation, rigidly just, 

ystematically charitable, dignified in her manners, 

ret more than courteous to her inferiors, and gifted 

;t the same time with great self-control and great 

lecision, she was looked up to hy all within her 

phere with a sentiment of aOectionate veneration. 

?erhaps there was only one person within her 

ittle World who, both by disposition and relative 

lituation, was qualified in any way to questionher 

mdoabted sway, or to cross by independence of 

)puiion the tenor of the discipline sne had esta- 

»lished, and this was her child. Venetia, with 

)iie of the most aiSectionate and benevolent natures 

in the world, was gifted with a shrewd inquiring 

nind, and a restless Imagination. She was capa- 

ble of forming her own opinions, and had both 

reason and feeling at command to gauge their 

nrorth. But to gain an influence over this child 

had been the sola object of Lady AnnabeFs life, 

and she had hitherto met that success which 

Qsually awaits in this world the streng purpose of 

& determined spirit. Lady Annabel herseif was 

&r too acute a person not to have detected early 

in life the talents of her chäd, and she was proud 

of them. She had cultivated them with exemplaiy 

devotion, and with admirable profit But Lady 

Annabel had not less discovered that, in the ardent 

and susceptible temperament of Yenetia, means 

weie ofiered by which the heart might be trained 

not only to cope with but overpower the intellect 

With great powers of pleasing, beauty, accom- 

plishmcnts, a sweet voice, a soft manner, a sym- 

patheti: heart, Lady Annabel was qualified to 

(Jiarm the world ; she had contrived to fascinate 

her daughter. She had inspired Venetia with the 

most romantic attachment for her : such as rather 

fiubsists between two female friends of the same 

&ge and hearts, than between individuals in the 

relative situations which they bore to each other. 

Yet whüe Yenetia thus loved her mother, she 

could not but also respect and revere the superior 

being whose knowled^e was her guido on all sub- 

jects, and whose various accomplishments deprived 

her seclüded education of all its disadvantages ; 

and when she feit that one so gifted had devoted 

her life to the benefit of her child, and that this 

heautiful and peerless lady had no other ambition 

hut to be her guardian and attendant spirit ; grau- 

tode, fervent and profound, mingled with admiring 

feverence and passionate afiection, and together 

fonned a spell that encircled the mind of Yenetia 

^th talismanic sway. 

Ünder the despotic influence of these enchanted 
fcelings, Venetia was fast growing into woman- 
hood, without a single cloud having ever disturbed 
or sullied the pure and splendid heaven of her 
domestic life. Suddenly the horizon had become 
clouded, a storm had gathered and burst, and an 
öclipse could scarcely have occasioned more terror 
to the untutored roamer q( the wildemess, than 
[his uncxpected catastrophe to one so inexperienced 
jn the power of the passions as our heroine. Her 
heaven was again serene ; but, such was the effect 
^f this ebullition on her character, so keen was 
»er diead of again encountering the agony of 
another misunderstanding with her mother, that 
she recoiled with trembling from that subject which 
had so ofteu and so deeply engaged her secret 



thoughts; and the idea of her father, associated as 
it now was with pain, mortification, and misery, 
never rose to her imagination but instantly to ba 
shunned as some unhallowed image, of wblch fhc 
bitter contemplation was fraught with not less dis- 
astrous consequences than the denounced idojatiy 
of the holy people. 

Whatever, therefore, might be the secret reasons 
which impelled Lady Annabel to shroud the mo- 
mory of the lost parent of her child in such in- 
violate gloom, it is certain that the hitherto 
restless though concealed curiosity of Yenetia 
upon the subject, the rash demonstration to which 
it led, and the consequence of her boldness,instead 
of threatening to destroy in an instant the deep 
and.matured System of her mother, had, on the 
whole, greatly contributed to the fulfilment of the 
veiy purpose for which Lady Annabel had so long 
laboured. That lady spaxed no pains in fellowing 
up the advantage which her acuteness and know- 
ledge of her daughter's character assured her that 
she had secured. She hovered round her child 
more like an enamoured lover than a fond mother ; 
she hung upon her looks, she read her thoughts, 
she anticipated eveiy want and wish ; her dulcet 
tones seemed even sweeter than before ; her soft 
and elegant manners even more tender and refined. 
Though even in her childhood Lady Annabel had 
rather guided than commanded Yenetia ; now she 
rather consulted than guided her. She seized ad- 
vantage of the advanced character and mature ap- 
pearance of Yenetia to treat her as awoman rather 
than a child, and as a friend rather than a daughtei. 
Yenetia yielded herseif up to this flattering and 
fascinating condescension. Her love for her mo- 
ther amounted to passion ; she had no other earthly 
object or desire but to pass her entire life in ho 
soie and sweet society; she could conceive no 
sympathy deeper or more delightful ; the only un- 
happiness she had ever known, had been occasioned 
by a moment trenching upon its exclusive privi 
lege ; Yenetia could not picture to hereelf that 
such a pure and entrancing existence could ever 
experience a change. 

And this mother, this devoted yet mysterious 
mother, jealous of her child's regret for a father 
that she had lost, and whom she had never known ! 
shall we ever penetrate the secret of her heart 1 



CHAPTEF :Y. 

It was in the enjoyment of these exquisite 
feelings that a year, and more than another year, 
elapsed at our lone hall of Cherbury. Happiness 
and content seemed at least the blessed destiny of 
the Herberts. Yenetia grew in years, and grace, 
and loveliness; each day, apparently more her 
mother*s joy, and each day bound to that mother 
by, if possible, more ardent love. She had nevei 
again experienced those uneasy thoughts which 
at times had haunted her from her infancy ; öepa- 
rated from her mother, indeed, scarcely for an hour 
together, she had no time to muse. Her studies, 
each day becoming more various and interesting, 
and pursued with so gifted and charming a com* 
panion, entirely engrossed her ; even the exerciso 
that was her relaxation was participated by Lady 
Annabel ; and the mother and daughter, bounding 
together on their steeds, were fanned by the same 
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bieexe, and • freshened by ihe same gracefiü tmd 
healtby exertion. 

Onß.day the poeEt,.that seldom' arrived at Cher- 
bury,brought a lettw to Lady Aimabel,the perusal 
of wbich evidently gFeatly agitate4 her. Her 
Goontenance changed es her eye glaiiced over the 
pages; her haad trembled as she held it But 
she made no remark ; and succeeded in subduing 
her emotion so quickly, that Yenetia, although she 
watcbed her mother with anxiety, did not feel 
justified in interfering with inquiring sympathy. 
Butwhilö Lady Annabel resumed her usual calm 
demeanouT) she relapsed into unaccustomed silence, 
and, 80on rising ftom the breakfast table, moved 
to Üie window, and continued apparently gazing 
on the garden, with her face averted from Yenetia 
for some time. At length she tumed to her, and 
Said, ** I think, Yenetia, of calling on the doctor 
to-day ;«there is business on which I wish to 
consult him, but I will not trouble you, dearest, to 
Bccompany me. I must take the carriage, and it 
is a iong and tiring drive." 

There was a tone of deciraon even in the slight- 
est obaervations of Lady Annabel, which, however 
sweet might be the voice in which they were ut- 
tered, scaroely encouraged their propriety to be 
canvassed. Now, Yenetia was far from desirous 
of being separated from her mother this moming. 
It was not a vain and idle curiosity, prompted by 
the receipt of the letter and its consequent efiects, 
both in Üie emotion of her mother and the visit 
which it had rendered necessary, that swayed her 
breast The native dignity of a well-disciplined 
mind exempted Yenetia from such feminine weak- 
ness. But some consideration might be due to 
the quick sympathy of an afTectionate spirit that 
had witnessed with corresponding feeling, the 
disturbance of the bemg to whom she was devotod. 
Why this occasional and painful mystery that ever 
and anon clouded tho heaven of their love, and 
flung a ^gid shadow r>ver the path of a sunshiny 
life 1 Why was not Yenetia to shore the sorrow 
or the care of her onlyfiriend, aswell as participate 
in her joy and her content? There were other 
Claims, too, to this confidence, besides those of the 
heart. Lady Annabel was not merely her only 
fiiend, she was her parent, her only parent, almost, 
for eught she had ever heaid or learnt, her only 
relative. For her mother's family, though she 
was aware of their existence by the freedom with 
which Lady Annabel ever mentioned thcm, and 
though Yenetia was conscious that an occasional 
correspondence was maintained between them and 
Cherbuiy, occupied no Station in Yenetia's heart, 
scarcely in her memory. That noble family were 
nullites to her ; far distant, apparently estranged 
from her heart,*except in form, she had never seen 
them; they were associated in her recollection 
with none of the sweet ties of kindred. Her 
grand&ther was dead without her ever having re- 
eeived bis blessing; bis successor, her uncle, was 
an ambassador, long absent from bis oountry ; her 
only aunt married to a soldier, and established at 
a foreign Station. Yenetia envicd Dr. Masham 
the confidence which was extended to him; it 
seemed to her, even leaving out of sight the inti- 
mate feelings that subsisted between her and her 
mother, that the claims öf blood to this confidence, 
were at least as streng as those of friendship. 
But Yenetia stifled her era3tions ; she parted from 



her mother with a kind, yet somewhat mouruful 
expression. Lady Annabel might häve read a 
slight sentiment of affectionate reproach in the 
demeanour of her daughter when she bade her 
farewell. Whatever might be the consciousness 
of the mother, she was successful in concealing 
her impression. Yery kind, but calm and inscrut- 
able, Lady Annabel, having given directions foi 
postponing the dinner-hour, embraced her child 
and entered the chariot« 

Yenetia, from the terrace, watched her mother's 
progress through the park. After gazing for some 
niinutes, a tear stole down her cheek. She started, 
as if surprised at her own emotion. And now the 
carriage was out of sight, and Yenetia would have 
recurred to some of those resources which were 
ever at band for the employment or amusement 
of her secluded life. But the favourite volume 
ceased to interest this moming, and almost feil 
firom her band. 8he tried her'spinet, but her ear 
seemed to have lost its music ; she looked at her 
easel, but the cunning had fied from her touch. 

Restless and disquieted, she knew not why, 
Yenetia went forth again into the garden. All 
nature smiled around her; the flitting birdswere 
throwing their soft shadows over the sunny lawns, 
and rustling amid the blossoms of the variegated 
groves. The golden wreaths of the labumum and 
Sie silver knots of the chestnut streamed and 
glittered around; the bees were as busy as the 
birds, and the whole scene was suffused and pene- 
trated with brilliancy and odour. It still was 
spring, and yet the gorgeous approach of summer, 
like the advancing procession of some triumphant 
king, might almost be detected amid the lingering 
freshness of the year; a lively and yet magnificent 
period, bleiiding, as it were, Attic grace with Ro- 
man splendour; a time when hope and firuition 
for once meet, when existence is most füll of de- 
light, alike delicate and voluptuous, and when the 
human frame is most sensible to the gayety and 
grandeur of nature. 

And why was not the spirit of the beautiful and 
innocent Yenetia as bright as the surroundmg 
scene 1 There are moods of mind that baffle 
analysis, that arise from a mysterious sympathy 
we cannot penetrate. At this moment the idea oi 
her father irresistibly recurred to the Imagination 
of Yenetia. She couldnot withstand the convic- 
tion that the receipt of the mysterious letter and 
her mother's agitation were by some inexplicablo 
connexion linked with that forbidden subject 
Strange incidents flitted across her memory : her 
mother weeping on the day they visited Marring- 
hurst, the mysterious Chambers — ^the nocturna! 
Visit of Lady Annabel that Cadurcis had witnessed 
— ^her unexpected absence from her apartment, 
when Yenetia in her despair had visited her, some 
months ago. What was the secret that enveloped 
her existence? Alone, which was unusual, — dis- 
spirited, she knew not why, — and brooding over 
thoughts which haunted her like evtl spirits, Ye- 
netia at length yie^d to a degree ot nervous 
excitement which amazed her. She looked up to 
the uninhabited wing of the mansion with an 
almost fierce desire to penetrate its mysteries. It 
seemed to her that a stränge voice came whispering 
on the breeze urging her to the fulfilment of a 
mystical mission. With a vague, yet wild pu»* 
pose, she entered the housc, and took her way to 
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ner mother^s Chamber. Mistress Pauncefort was 
there. Yenetia endeavoured to assume her accus- 
tomed serenity. The waiting-woman bustled abouti 
arrangmg the toilet-table, which had been for a 
moment discömposed, putting away'a cap, foldmg 
ap a shawl, and indulgmg in a multitude of inaue 
observations which little harmonised with the high 
Btrung tension of Yenetia's mind. Mistress 
Pauncefort opened a casket with a spring lock, in 
wliich she placed some trinkets of her mistress. 
Venetia stood by her in silence ; her eye, vacant 
and wandering, beheld the interior of the casket 
There must have been something in it, the sight 
of which greatly agitated her, for Venetia tumed 
pale, and in a moment left the Chamber and retired 
to her own room. 

She locked her door, threw herseif in a chair al- 
most gasping for breatb, she covered her face with 
her hands. It was some minutes before she reco- 
▼ered comparative composure ; she rose and looked 
in the mirror ; her face was quite white, but her 
eyes glittering with excitement She walked np 
and down her room with a troubied step, and a 
scarlet flush altematcly retumed to and retired 
trom her changing cheek. Then she leaned 
against a cabinet in thought. She was distur.bed 
from her musings by the sound of Pauncefort*s 
Step along the vestibule, as she quitted her mother's 
Chamber. In a few minutes Venetia herseif step- 
ped forth into the vestibule, and listened. All was 
silent. The golden moming had summoned the 
v^hole household to its enjoyment Not a voice, 
not a domestic soimd, broke the complete stillness. 
Venetia again repaired to the apartment of Lady 
Annabel. Her step was light, but agitated; it 
seemed that she scarcely daxed to breathe. She 
opened the door, rushed into the cabinet, pressed 
the spring lock, caught at something that it con- 
tained, and hurried again to her own Chamber. 

And what is this prize that the trembling Vene- 
tia holds almost convulsively in fiei grasp, appa- 
rently without daring cven to examine itl Is 
this the serene and light-hearted girl, whose face 
was like the cloudless splendour of a sunny day ? 
Why is she so pallid and perturbed 1 What streng 
impulse fills her &ame ? She clutches in her band 
a key ! 

On that tempestuous night of passionate sorrow 
^vhich succeeded the iirst misunderstanding be- 
tween Venetia and her mother, when the voice of 
Lady Annabel had suddenly blended with that of 
her kneeling child, and had ratified with her devo- 
tional concurrence her wailing suppHcations ; even 
at the moment when Venetia, in a rapture of love 
and duty, feit herseif pressed to her mother's re- 
condled heart, it had not escaped her that Lady 
Annabel held in her band a key ; and, though Ihe 
fcelings%rhich that night had so forcibly developed, 
wd which the subsequent conduct of Lady Anna- 
|Hil had so carefully and skilfully cherished, had 
impelied Venetia to banish and erase from her 
thought and memoiy all the associations which 
(bat spectacle however slight was calculated 
iO awaken, ttill, in her prea^nt mood, the unex- 
pected Vision of the same instrument, identical she 
tould not doubt, had triumphed in an instant over 
^1 the long discipline of her mind and conduct, in 
^ instant had baffled and dispersed her self-con- 
trol, and been hailed as the providential means by 
^bich she might at length penetrate that mysteiy 
^hich she now feit no longer supportable. 



The clock of ihe belfiry oi Cherbury' at this mo- 
ment Struck, and Venetia mstantly sprang '&om 
her seat. It remuided her of the predousness of 
tho' present moming. Her mother was indeed ab- 
sentj but her mother would retum. Befere thet 
event a great fulfihnent was to occur. Venetia, 
still grasping the key, as if it were tbe talismau of 
her existence, looked up to heaven, as if she re- 
quired for her allotted task an immediate and spe- 
cial protection ; her lip^ seemed to move, and then 
she again quitted her apartment As she passed 
through an oriel in her way towards the galiery, 
she observed Pauncefort in the avenueof the park, 
moving in the direction of the keeper's lodge. 
This emboldened her. With a hurried step she 
advaiiced along the galiery, and at length stood be- 
fore the long-selkd door that had so often excited 
her Strange curiosity. Once she looked around ; 
but no one was near, not a sonnd was heard. 
With a faltering band she touched the lock with 
the key ; but her powers deserted her : for a ml-' 
nute she believed that the key, after all, would not 
solve the mystery. And yet the difficulty arose 
only from her own agitation. She rallied her 
courage ; once more she made the trial ; the key 
fitted with completeness, and the lock opened with 
ease, and Venetia found herseif in a small and 
scantily-furnished antechamber. Withdrawing 
then the key from the lock, and closing the door 
with noiseless care, Venetia stood trembling in the 
mysterious Chamber, where apparentiy there was 
notbing to excite wonder. The door of the Cham- 
ber into which the anteroom opened was still 
closed, and it was some minutes before the adveh- 
turous daughter of Lady Annabel could summen 
courage for the enterprise which awaited her. 

Her band is upon the lock ; it yields without an 
effort Venetia steps into a spacious and \o&y 
Chamber. For a moment she paused almost upon 
the threshold, and looked around her with a vague 
and misty vision. Anon she distinguished some- 
thing of the character of the apartment In the 
recess of a large oriel window, that looked lipon 
the park, and of which the blinds were ncarly 
drawn, was an old-fashioned yet sumptuous toilet- 
table of considerable size, arranged as- if for üse. 
Opposite this window, in a corresponding recess, 
was what might be deemed a bridai-bed, its furniture 
being of white satin, richly embroidered ; the cur- 
tains half closed; and suspended from a conopy 
was a wreath of roses, that had once emulated, or 
rather excelled, the lustrous purity of the hangings, 
but now were wan and withered. The centre of 
the inlaid and polished floor of the apartment was 
covered with a Toumay campet, tf' brilliant yet 
tasteful decoration. An old cabinet of fanciful 
workmanship, some chairs of ebotw, and some gl- 
randoles of silver, completed the turniture of the 
room, save that at its extreme end, exactiy oppo- 
site to the door l)y which Venetia entered, covered 
with a curtain of green silk, was what she con- 
cluded must be a picture. 

An awful stillness pervadöd the apartment: 
Venetia herseif, with a face paler even than the 
hangings of the mysterious bed, stood motionless, 
with suppressed breath, gazing oh the distant cur- 
tain, with a painful glance of agitated fascinatiou 
At length, summoning her energies as if for the 
achievement of some terrible yet mevitable enter* 
prise, she crossed the room, and averting her face, 
and closing her eyes in a laroxysm of nervous e?- 
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idtement, ehe stretched forth,ber arm, and with a 
rapid motion withdrew the. curtain. The harsh 
sound of the brass rings drawn quickly over the 
rod, the only noise that had yet met her ear in this 
myfltical Chamber, made her start and tremble. 
S^e looked up— she beheld, in a veiy broad'and 
xnaisy frame, the fulMength portrait of a man. 

A man in the very spring of sunny youth, and 
of radiant beauty. Above the middle height, and 
veiy Blender, yet with a form that displayed exqui- 
site grace, he was hablted in a green tunic Üiat 
developed his figure to advantage, and became the 
scene in which he was placed — a park, '^ith a Cas- 
tle in the distance ; while a groom at band held a 
noble steed, that seemed impatient for the chase. 
The comitenanco of its intended rider met fully 
the gaze of the spectator. It waa% countenance of 
Singular loveliness and power. The lips and the 
moulding of the chin resembled the eager and im- 
passioned tendemess of the shape of Antinous ; 
but, instead of the effeminate sullenness of the 
eye, and the narrow smoothness of the forehead, 
shone an expression of profound and piercing 
thought On each side of the clear and open 
brow descended, even to the Shoulders, the Cluster- 
ing locks of golden hair ; while the eyes large, and 
^t deep, beamed with a spiritual energy, and 
shom'e like two wells of crystaUne water that reflect 
the all-beholding heavens. 

Now when Venetia Herbert beheld this coun- 
tenance a change came over her. It seemed that, 
when her eyes met the eyes of the portrait, some 
mutual interchange of sympathy occurred between 
them. She frced herseif in an instant from the 
apprehension and timidity that before oppressed 
her. Whatever might ensue, a vague conviction 
of having achieved a great object pervaded, as it 
were, her being. ^ome great end, yast, though 
indefinite, had been fulfilled. Abstract and fear 



CHAPTER V. 

The daughter still kneels before the form of the 
father, of whom she had heard for the first time 
in her life. He is at length discovered. It was, 
then, an irresistible destiny, that, after the wild 
musings and baffled aspirations of so many years, 
had guided her to this Chamber. She is the child 
of Marmion Herbert; she beholds her lost parent 
That being of supematural beauty, on whom she 
gazes with a look of blended reverence and love, is 
her father. What a revelation ! Its reality ex- 
ceeded the wUdest dreams of her romance ; her 
brightest visions of grace and loveliness and genius, 
seemed personified in this form ; the form of one 
to whom she was bound by the strongest of all 
earthly ties— of one on whose heart she had a 
Claim second only to that of the being by whose 
lips his name was never mentioned. Was he, 
then, no more 1 Ah ! could she doubt that bitter- 
est calamity 1 Ah ! was it, was it any longer a 
marvel, that one who had lived in the light of those 
seraphic eyes, and had watched* them until their 
terrestrial splendour had been for ever extinguished, 
should shrink from the converse that could remind 
her of the catastrophe of all her earthly hopca ! 
This Chamber, then, was the temple of her mother's 
wo — the tomb of her baffled affections and bleed- 
ing heart. No wonder that Lady Annabel, the 
desolate Lady Annabel, that almost the same 
spring must have witnessed the most favoured and 
the most disconsolate of women, should have fied 
from the world, that had awarded her at the same 
time a lot so dazzling and so füll of despair. Ve- 
netia feit that the existence of her mother's child, 
her own fragile being, could have been that mo- 
ther*s sele link to life. The heart of the young 
widow of Marmion Herbert must have broken but 



less, she gazed upon the dazzling visage with & ^r Veneha; and the consciousness of thatremain- 
prophetic heart Her souI was in a tumult, op- ing tie, and the duties that it involved, could have 



pressed with thick-coming fancies too big for 
words, panting for expression. There was a wofd 
which must be spoken : it trembled on her convul- 
slve lip, and would not sound. She looked around 
her with an eye glittering with unnatural fire, as 
if k> supplicate some invisible and hovering spirit 
to her rescue, or that some floating and angehe 
chorus might warble the thrilling word, whose ex- 
pression seemed absolutely necessary to her exist- 
ence. Her cheek is flushed, her eye wild and 
tremulous, the broad blue veins of her immaculate 
brow quivering and distended; her waving hair 
felis back over her forehead, and rustles like a 
wood before the storm. She seems a priestess in 
the convulsive throes of inspiration, and about to 
breathe the oracle. 

The picture, as we have mentioned, was hung 
in a broad and massy frame. In the centre of its 
base was workcdan escutcheon, and beneath the 
shield this inscription, — 

MARiynoif Herbert, jet. XX. 

• 

Yet there needed not theäe letters to gaide the 
agitated spirit of Venetia, for, before her eye had 
reached them, the word was spoken ; and, Alling 
on her krees before the portrait, the daughter of 
Lsäy Annabel had exclaimed « My father !" 



alone sustained the victim under a lot of such un- 
parajlelea bittemess. The tears streamed down 
her cheek as she thought of her mother^s miseiy, 
and her mothez^s gentle love ; the misery that she 
had been so cautious her child should never shore ; 
the vigilant affection that, with all her own hopes 
blighted, had still laboured to compensate to her 
child for a deprivation, the fulness of which Vene- 
tia could only now comprehend. 

When, whelre, why—did he die 1 ! tiiat she 
might talk of him to her mother for ever! It 
seemed that Hfe might pass away in listening to 
his praises. Marmion Herbert! — and who was 
Marmion Herbertl Young as he was, command 
and^nius, the pride of noble passions, all the 
glory of a creative mind, seemed stamped upon his 
brow. With all his marvellous beauty, ift seemed 
a being bom for greatness. Dead — ^in the \ery 
burst of his spring, a spring so sweet and splendid 
— could he be dead? Why, then, was he ever 
bom 1 It seemed lo her that he could not be 
dead ; there was an animated look about the form, 
that seemed as if it could not die without leaving 
mankind a prodigal legacy of fame. 

Venetia tumed and looked upon her parcnta' 
bridal bed. Now that she had discovered her 
father*s portrait, every article in the room intercstcd 
her, for her imagination connected every thing 
with him. She touched the wreath of withered 
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fMes, and one instanüy broke away firom the cir- 
de, and feil ; she knelt down and gathered up the 
scattered leaves, and placed them in her bosom. 
She ^roached the table in the turiel ; in its centre 
wa« a Yolume, on which reposed a daggei; of curi- 
nus workmanship; the Tolmne bound in velvet, 
Rnd the word ** Akitabsl" embroidered upon it in 
gold. Yenctia nnclasped iL The volume was 
MS. ; in a flj-leaf were written these words — 

*^ TO TH£ LADT OT KT LOTE, PROK HEB MASMION 

HEB BEBT." 

With a fluttering heart, yet sparkling eye, Ve- 
netia sank into a chair, which was placed before 
the table, with all her soul concentrated in' the 
Contents of this volume. Leaning on her right 
band, which shaded her agitated brow, she tumed 
a page of the volume with a trembling band. It 
contained a sonnet, äelineating the feelings of a 
lover at the first sight of bis beloved, — a being to 
him yet unknown. Yenetia perused with breath- 
less interest the graccful and passionate picture of 
her mother's beauly. A series of similar compo- 
sHions detailed the history of the poet*s heart, and 
all the thrilling adventures of bis enchanted life. 
Xot an incident, not a word, not a glance, in that 
spell-bound prime of existence, that was not com- 
memorated by bis lyre in strains as sweet and as 
uitching ! Novit he poured forth bis passion ; now 
hisdoubts; now bis hopes; now came the glow- 
Ing hour when he was first assured of bis felicily ; 
the next page celebrated her visit to the castle of 
tiis fathers and another led her to the altar. 

With a flushed cheek and an excited eye Yene- 
tia had rapidly pored over these ardent annals of 
the heart from whose blood^ she had sprung. She 
toms the page — she Starts — ^the colour deserts her 
countenance — a mist glides over her vision — she 
clagps her hands with convulsive energy — she 
einlü back in her chair. In a few moments she 
extends one hand, as if fearful again to touch the 
book that had excited so much emotion — ^raises 
herself in her seat — ^looks around her with a vacant 
and perplexed gaze— apparently succeeds in col- 
lecting herseif — and then seizes, with an eagcr 
grasp, the volume, and throwing herseif on her 
knees before the chair — her long locks hanging on 
each aide over a cheek crimson as the sunsct — 
loses her whole soul in the lines which the next 
page reveals. 

ON TBB NIGHT Oüa DAÜORTBB WULS BORN. 



I. 



WHhin cur heaven of love. the new-bom star 
We long devoutly watched. like shepherd kings, 
neals into light, and, floating from arar, 
M^Uffalts 8ome bright transcendant seraph sii^s, 
WaTiog with flashing light her radtant wioga, 
In^ortal welcome lo the atraager fair ! 
To U8 a child is born. With transport cllngs 
The mother to the habe she sighed to bear ; 
^^all ourtreasured lovea, the long>expected heirl 



n. 



My danglcter! can It be a daughter now 
Shall greet ray being with her Infant amilel 
And flhall t presa that fair and taintlesa brow 
With mj fond lipa, and tempt, with many a wile 
Of playful love. thoee featurea to beguile 
A parent with iheir rainh 7 In the wild S( 
Of ihis dark life, behold a liule iale 
BIMS amid the waters, bright and free. 
A havea fot my hopea of fond aecurity I 
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m. 

And thou shalt t«ar a name mv line has loved, * '. 

And their fair daughtera owned for many an ago, 

Since flnt our fiery blood a Wanderer royed, 

And made in aunnier lands his pilgrimage, 

Where proud defiance with the watera wage 

The sea-bom city*B walla ; the greceful towers 

Loved bj the bard and honoured by the sage ! 

My own Ybnbtia, now ahall gild our bowera, 

And with her apell enchain our life'a enchanied honrat 

IV. 

O I If the blessing of a father'a heart 

Hath augta of aacred in ila deep breath'dprayer, 

Skilied to thy eentle being to impart, 

Aa thj bright form itaelf. a fate aa fair ; 

On thee I breathe that bleasing 1 Let me ahare, 

O Ood I her joya ; and if the dark beheat 

Of wo resistlesa. and avoldleaa care, 

HaUi not gone forth, oh ! spare thia gentle gneat. 

And wreak thy needful wrath on my resigned breast! 

An hour elapsed, and Yenetia did not move. 
Over and over again she conned the only address 
from the Ups of her father that had ever reached 
her ear. A stränge inspiration seconded the ezer- 
tion of an exercised memory. The duty was ful- 
filled — ^the task completed. Then a sound was 
heard without The thought that her mother had 
retumed occurred to her; she looked up, the big 
tears Streaming down her face ; she listened, like 
a young bind just roused by the stUl-distant hunts- 
man, quivering and wild ; — she listened, and she 
sprang up— replaoed the volume— arranged the 
chair— cast one long, lingering, feverish glance at 
the Portrait — skimmed through the room — ^hesitated 
one moment in the antechsAber — opened, as all 
was sUent, the no longer mysterious door — ^tumed 
the noiseless lock — ^tripped lightly along tlie Vesti- 
büle — glided into her mother's empty apartment^— 
reposited the key that had opened so many won« 
ders in the casket, — and then, having hurried to 
her own Chamber, threw herseif on her bed in a 
paroxysm of contending emotions, that left her no 
po\^er of pondering over the stränge discovery that 
had already given a new colour to her existence. 



CHAPTER YI. 

Heb mother had not retumed ; it Was a false 
alarm ; but Yenetia could not quit her bed. There 
she remained, repeating to herseif her fitther's 
Verses. Then one thought alone filled her being. 
Was he deadi Was this fond father, who had 
breathed this fervent blessing over her birth, and 
invoked on his own head all the wo and misfor- 
tunes of her destiny, was he, indeed, no more 1 
How swiflly must the arrow have sped ailer he 
received the annooncement that a child was given 
to him — 

«Of all nia treaaured lovea the long-ezpecied heir !" 

He could scarcely have embraced her ere the 
great Being, to whom he had ofiered his prayer, 
summoned him to his presence ! Of that father 
she had not the slightestrecoUection , she had ascer- 
tained that she had reached Cherbury a child, 
even in arms, and she knew that her father had 
never lived under the roof. What an awfiil be- 
reavement! Was itwonderful that her mother 
was inconsolable ? Was it wonderful that she 
could not endure even his name to be mcntioned 
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in her'pTe8enoe>-*that not the slightest allusion toiwonder. Lady Annabel sat by the bedside, süP 
his existence coold be tolerated by a wife, who had ! holding herdaughtfir's band m heis, watching her 



been uniied to such a peerless being, only to be- 
bold hün tom away from her embraces ? O ! 
could he, indeed be dead ! That inspired coonte- 
nance that seemed immortal, had it in a moment 
been dimmed ; and all the symmetiy of that match- 
lestf form, had it indeed been long mouldering • in 
the dust 1 Why should ehe doubt it 1 Ah ! why, 
indeed 1 How could she doubt it 1 Why, ever 
and anon, amid the tumult of her excited mind, 
came there an onearthly whisper to her ear, mock- 
ing her with the belief that he still lived 1 But 
he was dead ; he must be dead ; and why did she 
live 1 Could she survive what she had seen and 
learnt this dayl Did she wish to survive itl 
But her mother, her mother, with all her sealed-up 
sorrows, had survived him. Why 1 For her 
sake ; for her child, for " bis own Yenetia !" His 
own! 

She clenchod her feverish band — ^her temples 
beat with violent palpitations— her brow was bum- 
ing bot. Time flew on, and every minute Yene- 
tia was more sensible of the impossibility of rising 
to welcome her mother. That mother at length 
retumed; Yenetia could not again mistake the 
wheels of the retuming carriage. Some minutes 
passed, and there was a knock at her door. With 
a choking voice Yenetia bade them enter. It was 
Pauncefort 

"Well, Miss," she exclaimed, "if you aVt 
here, after all ! I tM my lady, * My lady,' says 
I, < I am sure Miss Yenetia must be in the park, 
for I saw her go out myself, and I have never seen 
her come home.' And, after all, you are here. My 
lady has come home, you know, Miss, and has 
been inquiring for you several times." 

** Teil mamma that I am not very well," said 
Yenetia, in a low voice, ** and that I have been 
obliged to lie down." 

** Not well, Miss !" exclaimed Pauncefort ; *' and 
what can be the matter with you 1 I am afraid 
you have walked too much ; overdone it, I dare 
say ; or, mayhap, you have caught cold ; it is an 
easterly wind; for I was saying to John this 
moming, * John,' says I, < if Miss Yenetia will 
walk about with only a handkerchief tied round 
her head, why — ^what can be expected V " 

** I have only a headache, a very bad headache, 
Pauncefort ; I wish to be quiet," said Yenetia. 

Pauncefort left the room accordingly, and 
straightway proceeded to Lady Annabel, when 
she communicated the Information that Miss Ye- 
netia was in the house, after all, though she had 
never seen her retum, and that she was lying 
down bccause she had a very bad headache. Lady 
Annabel, of course, did not lose a moment in visit- 
ing her darling. She entered the room very softly, 
so softly that she was not heard ; Yenetia was ly- 
ing on her bed, with her back to the door. Lady 
Annabel stood by her bedside for some moments 
unnoticed At length Yenetia heaved a deep sigh. 
Her mother then said, in a very soft voice, " Are 
you in pain, darling 1" 

" Is that mamma ?" said Yenetia, tuming with 
quicknese. « 

^ You an ill, dear," said Lady Annaoel, taking 
her haflid. ** Your band is bot ; you are feverish. 
How long has my Yenetia feit iU 1" 

Yenetia cquld not answer ; she did nothing but 
sigh. Her stränge manner excited her moUier's 



with a glance of g^at anxiety. 

** Answer me, my love," she repeated in a voice 
of tendemess. " What do you feel?" 

" My head, my head," murmured Yenetia. 

Her mother pressed her own band to her daugb- 
ter's brow; it was very hot *^ Does that pain 
you 1" inquired Lady Annabel ; but Yenetia did 
not reply; her look was wild and abstracted. 
Her mother gently withdrew her band, and then 
summoned Pauncefort, with whom she communi 
cated without permitting her to enter the room. 

** Miss Herbert is very ill," said Lady Annabel 
pale, but in a firm tone. ^ I am alamied about her , 
She appears to me to have a fever ; send instantly 
to Southport for Mr. Hawkins ; and let the mes- 
senger use and urge all possible expedition. Be 
in attendance in the vestibule^ Pauncefort ; I shall 
not quit her room, but she must be kept perfecüy 
quiet" 

Lady Annabel then drew her chair to the bed- 
side of her daughter, and bathed her temples at 
intervals with rose-water ; but none of these atten- 
tions apparently attracted the notice of the sufferer 
She was, it would seem, utterly unconscious of all 
that was occurring. She now lay with her face 
tumed towards her mother, but did not exchange 
even looks With her. She was restless, and occa- 
sionally she sighed very deeply. 

Once, by way of experiment, Lady Annabel 
again afldressed her, but Yenetia gave no ariswer 
Then the mother concluded what, indeed, had be- 
fore attracted her suspicion, that Yenetia's head 
was affected. But, then, what was this stränge, 
this sudden, attack, which appeared to have pros- 
trated her daughter*s feiculties in an instant ? A 
few hours back, and Lady Annabel had parted 
from Yenetia in all the glow of health and beauty 
The season was most genial ; her exercise had 
doubtless been moderate ; as for her general health^ 
so complete was her Constitution, and so calm the 
tenor of her life, that Yenetia had scarcely expe- 
rienced in her whole career a single hour of Indis- 
position. It was an anxious period of suspenso 
until the medical attendant arrived from Southport. 
Fortunately he was one in whom, for reputation, 
Lady Annabel was disposed to place great trust; 
and his matured years, his thoughtful manner, and 
acute inquiries, confirmed her favorable opinion of 
him. All that Mr. Hawkins could say, however, 
was, that Miss Herbert had a great deal of fever, 
but the cause was coucealed, and the suddenness 
of the attack perplexed him. He administered 
one of the usual remedies ; and aiter an hour had 
elapsed, and no favourable change occurring, he 
blooded her. He quitted Cherbury, with the pro- 
mise of retuming late in the evening, having leve- 
ral patients whom he was obliged to visit. ^ 



The night drew on; the Chamber was now 
quite closed, but Lady Annabel never quitted it. 
She sat reading, removed from her daughter, that 
her presence might not disturb her, for Yenetia 
seemed inclined to sleep. Suddenly Yenetia spoke ; 
but said only one word — ^** Fatherl" 

Lady Annabel started — ^her book nearly feil 
from her band — she grew very pale. Quite breath- 
less, she listened, and again Yenetia spoke, and 
again called upon her father. Now, with a great 
eflbrt, Lady Annabel stole on tiptoe to the bedside 
of her daughter. Yenetia was lying on her baclc. 
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Aer eyes weie closed, her hps still, as it were, qui- 
vering with the stränge word they had dared to 
pronounce. Again her voice sounded ; she chantr 
ed, m an unearthly voice, verses. The Perspira- 
tion stood in large drops on the pallid foreheaJd of 
her mother as she listened. Still V enetia proceed- 
ed ; and Lady Annabel, throwing herseil* on her 
knees, held up her hands to heaven in an agony 
of astonishment, terror, and devotion. 

Now there was again silence ; but her mother 
remained apparently buried in prayer. Again Ve- 
netia spoke ; again she repeated the mysterious 
stanzas. With convulsive agony her mother lis- 
tened to every fatal line that she unconsciously 
pronounced. 

The seicret was then discovered. Yes ! Y enetia 
must have pehetrated the long-closed Chamber ; all 
the labours of long years had in a moment been 
Bubverted ; Yenetia had discovered her parent, and 
the efiects of the discovery might, perhaps, be her 
(leath. Then it was that Lady Annabel, in the 
tOTture of her milid, poured forth her supplications 
that the life or the heart of her child might never 
be lost to her. ** Grant, O merciful God !" she 
exclaimed, " that this sole hope of my being may 
be spared to me. Grant, if she be spared, that she 
may never desert her mother ! And for him, of 
whom she has heard this day for the first time, let 
him be to her as if he, were no more ! May she 
never leam that he lives ! May she never com- 
prehend the secret agony of her mother's life ! 
Saveher, God ! save her from his fatal, Ims irre- 
sistible influence ! May she remain pure and vir^ 
tuous as she hasyet lived ! May she remain true 
to thee, and tnie to thy servant, who now bows 
before thee ! Look down upon me at this moment 
with gracious mercy ; tum to me my daughter's 
heart ; and, if it be my dark doom to be in this 
World a widow, tnough a wife, add not to this bit- 
temess that I shall prove a mother without a 
child !" 

At this moment the surgeon retumed. It was 
absolutely necessary that Lady Annabel should 
compose herseif. She exerted all that strength of 
character for which she was remarkable. From 
this moment she resolved, if her life were the for- 
feit, not to quit for an instant the bedside of Ye- 
netia unt^l she was declared out of danger ; and 
feeling conscious that, if she once indulged her own 
feelings, she might herseif soon be in a Situation 
ticarcely less hazardous than her daughter's, she 
controlled herseif with a mighty effort Calm as 
a Statue, she /eceived the medical attendant, who 
took the band of the unconscious Yenetia with 
äpprehensions too visibly impressed upon his grave 
''ountenance. As he took her band, Yenetia 
opened her eyes, stared at her mother and her at- 
tendant, and then immediately closed them. 
** She haä slept 1" inquired Lady Annabel. 
** No," Said the surgeon, ** no : this is not sleep ; 
it is a feverish trance, that brings her no refresh- 
inent." He took out his watch, and marked her 
pulse with great attention; then he placed his 
hand on hrr brow, and shook his head. ** These 
beautiful curls must comc of,'^ he said. Lady An- 
nabel glided to the table, and instantly brought 
the sdssoTs, as if the delay of an instant might be 
fatal. The surgeon cut off those long golden locks. 
Venetia raisei her hand to her head, and said, in 
a low voice, * They are for my father." Lady 



Annabel leaned upon the sui^eon's arm, and 
shook. 

Now he led the mother to the window, ai.d 
spoke in a very hushed tone. 

" Is it possible that there is any thing on youi 
daughter*s mind, Lady Annabel V* he inquired. 

The agitated mother looked at the inquirer, and 
then at her daughter ; and then for a moment she 
raised her hand to her eyes ; then she replied, in a 
low but firm voice, " Yes," 

'* Your ladyship must judge whether 3MU wish 
me to be acquainted with it,'' said Mr. Hawkins, 
very calmly. 

" My daughter has suddenly become acquaint- 
ed, Sir, with some family incidents of a veiy pa^i- 
ful nature, and the knowledge of which I have 
hitherto spared her. They are events long past, 
and their consequences are now beyond all con- 
trol." 

" She knows, then, the worst." 

<< Without her mind, I cannot answer that 
question,'' said Lady Annabel. 

^ It is my duty to teil you that Miss Herbert is 
in imminent danger ; she has every appearance of 
a fever of the most malignant character. I cannot 
answer for her life." 

« O God !" exclaimed Lady Annabel. 

" Yet you must compose yourself, my dear lady. 
Her Chance of recovery greatly djepänds upon the 
vigilance of her attendants. I shall bleed her again, 
and place leeches on her temples. There is inflam- 
mation on the brain. There are other remedies 
also not less powerful. We must not despair : we 
have no cause to despair until we find these fail. 
I shall not leave her again ; and, for your satisfac- 
tion, not for my own, I shall call in additional ad- 
vice, — the aid of a physician." 

A messenger accordingly was instantly des- 
patched for the physician, who resided at a town 
more distant than Southport ; the very town, by- 
the-by, where Morgana, the gipsy, was arrested. 
They contrived, with the aid of Pauncefort, to 
undress Yenelia, and place her in her bed, for 
hitherto they had refrained from this exertion. At 
this moment the withered leaves of a white rose 
feil from Yenetia's dress. A sofa-bed, was then 
made for Lady Annabel, of which, however, she 
did not avail herseif. The whole night she sat 
by her daughter's side, watching every movement 
of Yenetia, refreshing her hot brow and her 
parched lips, or arranging, at every opportunity, 
her disordered pillows. About an hour past mid- 
night the surgeon retired to rest, for a few hours, 
in the apartment prepared for him, and Paunco- 
fort, by the desire of her mistress, also withdrew : 
Lady Annabel was alone with her child, and with 
those agitated thoughts which the stränge occur- 
rences of the day were well calculated to excite. 



GHAPTER YH. 

Earlt in the inoming the physician amved at 
Cherbury. It reihained for him only to approve 
of the remedies which had been pursued. Nu 
material change, however, had occurred in tho 
State of Yenetia : she had not slept, and still she 
seemed unconscious of what was occurring. The 
gracious interposition of Nature seemed the <m]y 
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hope. When the medical inen had. withdrawn to 
oonsult in the terrace-room. Lady Axmabel beck- 
aned to Pauncefort, and led her to the window 
of Venetia's apartment, which she would not 
quit 

" Pauncefort/* said Lady Annabel, ''Venetia 
has been in her father'a room.'' 

** O ! impoflsible, my lady/' burst forth Mistress 
Pauncefort ; bat Lady Annobel placed her finger 
on her Up, and checked her. ** There is no doubt 
of ity tÜtoe can be no doubt of it, Pauncefort ; she 
entered it yesterday; she must have passed the 
moming there, when you belleyed ehe was in the 
park." 

" But, my lady," aaid Pauncefort, " how could 
it be 1 For I scarcely left your la'ship's room 
a second, and Miss Yenetia, I am eure, never was 
near it And the key, my lady, the key is in the 
casket I saw it half an hour ago with my own 
eyes." 

<* There is no use arguing aboutit, Pauncefort,'* 
said Lady Annabel with decision. <* It is as I say . 
I fear great misfortunes are about to commence at 
Cherbuiy." 

'< O ! my lady, don't think of such things," said 
Pauncefort, herseif not a little alarmed« ^ What 
can happen ?" 

** I fear more than I know,'' said Lady Annabel," 
** but I do fear much. At present I can only think 
of her." 

" Well ! my lady," said poor Mistress Paunce- 
fort, looking verj bewildered, ** only to think of 
such a thing ! and afler all the pains I have taken ! 
I am sure I have not opened my Ups on the subject 
these iifteen years ; and the many questions I have 
been asked too ! I am sure there is not a servant 
in the house — *' 

'<Hush! hush!" said Lady Annabel, «I do 
not blame you, and therefore you nced not defend 
yourself. Go, Pauncefort, I must be alone." 
Pauncefort withdrew, and Lady Annabel resumed 
her seat by her daughter's side. 

On the fourth day of her attack, the medical 
attendants observed a favourable change in their 
patient, and were not, of course, slow in commu- 
nicating this joyful intelligence to her mother. 
The crisb had occurred, and was past : Yenetia 
had at length sunk into slumber. How difierent 
was her countenance from the still, yet settled 
features, they had before watched with such anx- 
iety ! She breathed lightly, the tension of the 
eyelids had disappeared, her mouth was slightly 
open. The physician and his colleague declared 
that immediate danger was past, and they coun- 
selled Lady Annabel to take repose. On condition 
that one of them should remain by the side of her 
daughter, the devoted yet miserable mother quitted, 
for the first time, her child's apartment Paunce- 
fort foUowed her to her room. 

*< O ! my lady," said Pauncefort, << I am so glad 
70ur la*ship is going to lie down a bit" 

** I am not going to lie down, Pauncefort, give 
me the key." 

And Lady Annabel proceeded alone to the for- 
bldden Chamber, — that Chamber which, after what 
has occurred, we may now enter wiüi her, and 
where, with so much labour, she had created a 
room exactly imitative of their bridal apartments 
at her husband's castle. With a slow but resolved 
Step she entered the apartment, and proceeded im- 
mediateiy to the table, took up die book ; it opened 



at the stanzas to Yenetia. The pages had recent- 
ly been bedewed with tears. Lady Annabel then 
looked at the bridal bed, and marked the missing 
rose in the garland ; it was as she expected. She 
seated herseif then in the chair opposite the Por- 
trait, on which she gazed with a glance rathez 
Stern than fond. 

** Marmion !" she exclaimed, '< for fifleen years, 
a solitary votary, I have moumed over, in this 
temple of bafflod affections, the inevitable past 
The daughter of our love has foimd her way, per- 
haps by an irresbtible destiny, to a spot sacred to 
my long-concealed sorrows. At length she knows 
her filier. May sh« never know more! May 
she never leam that the being, whose pictured 
form has commanded her adoration, is unworthy 
of those glorious gifts that a gracious Creator has 
bestowed upon Mm! Marmion, you seem to 
smile upon me ; you seem to exult in your triumph 
over the heart of your child. But there is a power 
in a mother's love that yet shall baffle you. Hi- 
therto I have come here to deplore the past ; hitherto 
I have come here to dwell upon the form that, in 
spite of all that has happened, I still was, perhaps, 
weak enough to love. Those feelings are past for 
ever. Yes ! you would rob me of my child, you 
would tear from my heart the only consolation you 
have left me. But Yenetia shcdl still be mine; 
and I, I am no longer yours. Our love, our still 
lingering love, has vanished. You have been my 
enemy ; now I am yours. I gaze upon your por- 
trait for the last time ; and thus I prevent the 
magical fascination of that &ce again appealing to 
the sympathies of my child. Thus, .and thus !" — 
She seized the ancient dagger, that we have men- 
tioned as lying on the voIume, and, springing on 
the chair, she plunged it into ihe canvas ; then, 
tearing with unflinching resolution the severed 
parts, she scattered the fragments over the Chamber, 
shook into a thousand leaves the melancholy gar- 
land, tore up the volume of his enamoured Muse, 
and then quitting the Chamber, and locking and 
double locking the door, she descended the stair- 
case, and, proceeding to the great well of Gherbuiy, 
hurled into it the fatal key. 

" O ! my lady," said Mistress Pauncefort, as she 
met Lady Annabel retuming in the vestibule, 
« Doctor Masham is here." 

** Is hei" said Lady Annabel, as calm as usual. 
^'Iwill see him before I lie down. Do not go 
into Yenetia's room. She sleeps, and Mr. Haw- 
kins has promised me to let me know when she 
wakes." 



CHAPTER YHI. 

As Lady Annabel entered the terrace-room, Doc 
tor Mashflüi came forward and grasped her band« 

'* You have heard of our sorrow !" säid her lady- 
ship in a faint voice. 

'* But this instant," replied the doctor, in a tono 
of great anxie^. '* Immediate danger — ** 

** Is past She sleeps," replied Lady Annabel. 

''A most sudden and unaccountable attack," 
said the doctor. 

It is difiicult to describe Üie contending emotions 
of the mother as her companion matle this obsor^ 
vation. At length she replied, << Sudden, cer* 
tainly sudden; but not unaccountable. O! m.v 
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fricnd," she added, alter a moment's pause, << they 
wiD not be content until they baye tom my 
daughter from me/' 

" They tear your daughter fiom you !" ezclaimed 
Doctor Masham. «WhoV* 

** He, he," muttered Lady Annabel ; her speech 
was mcoherent, her manner veiy disturbed. 

"My dear lady," said the doctor, gazing on her 
with extreme anxiety, "you are yourself unwell." 

Lady Annabel heaved a deep sigh ; the doctor 
bore her to a seat ** Shall I send for any one, 
any thing 1" . 

'* No one, no one," quickly answered Lady An- 
nabel. ** With you, at least, there is no conceal- 
ment necessary." 

She leaned back in her chaLr,the doctor holding 
her hand, and standing by her side. 

Still Lady Annabel continued sighing deeply : 
at length she looked up and said, " Does she love 
me 1 Do you think, after all, she loves me 1" 

" Venetial" inquired the doctor, in a low and 
(loabtfiil voice, for he was greatly perplexed. 

" She has seen him ; she loves him ; she has 
forgotten her mother." 

" My d<5ar lady, you require rest," sdd Doctor 
Masham. " You are overcome with stränge fan- 
cies. Who has your daughter seen V 

" Mannion." 

''Impossible : you forget he is — " 

«Herealso." 

^ He has spoken to her : ehe loves him : she 
will recover : she will fly to him — ^sooner let us 
both die !" 

« Shall I send for Pauncefort 1" 

"No, let me be alone with you, with you. You 
know all, Pauncefort knows all; and she, she 
knows every thing. Fate has baffled me; we 
cannot struggle with fate. She is bis child ; she 
is like him ; she is not like her mother. O ! she 
liates me ; I know she hates me." 

** Hush ? hush ! hush !" said the doctor, himself 
veiy mach agitated. "Venetia loves you, only 
you. Why should she love any one eise V* 

" Who can help it 1 I loved him. I saw him : 
I loved him. His voice was music. He has 
spoken to her, and she yielded — she yielded in a 
moment. I stood by her bed-side. She would 
not speak to me ; she would not know me ; she 
shrank from me. Her heart is with her father— 
only with him." 

" Where did she see him 1 How 1" 

"His room — ^his picture. She knows all. I 
was away with you, and she entered his Chamber." 

« Ah !" 

"0! doctor, you have influence with her. 
Speak to her. Make her love me ! Teil her she 
has no father ; teil her he is dead." 

" We will do that which is well and wise," re- 
plied Doctor Masham : " at present let us be calm ; 
|f you give way, her life may be the forfeit. Now 
is the moment for a mother's love." 

** You are right. I would not have left her for 
an instant. I would not have her wake, and find 
her mother not watching over^her. But I was 
tempted. She slept ; I left her for a moment ; I 
wentto destroy the spell. She cannot see him 
>gün. No one shall see him again. It was my 
weakness, the weakness of long years ; and now I 
«m its rictim." 



" Nay, nay, my sweet lady, all will be quitc well 
Be but calm ; Venetia will recover." 

" But will she love me ? O ! no, no, no. She 
will think only of him. She will not love her 
mother. She will yeam for her father now. She 
has seen him, and she will not rest until she is in 
his arms. She will desert me, I know it." 

" And I know the contraiy," said the doctor, 
attempting to reassure her; "I will answer for 
Venetia's devotion to you. Indeed she has no 
thought but your happiness, and can love only 
you. When there is a fitting time, I will speak 
to. her; but now — ^now is the time for repose. 
And you mustrest, you must indeed." 

** Rest ! I cannot I slumbered in the chalr last 
night by her bedside, and a voice roused me. It 
was her ovm. She was speaking to her father. 
She told him how she loved him ; how long, how 
much she thought of him ; that she would join 
him when she was well, for she knew he was not 
dead; and, if he were dead, she would die also. 
She never mentioned me. . 

" Nay ! the light meaning of a delirious brain." 

« Truth—truth— bitter, inevitable truth. O! 
doctor, I could bear all but this ; but my child — 
my beautiful fond child, that made up for all my 
sorrows. My joy — ^my hope — ^my life ; I knew it 
would be so ; I knew he would have her heart. 
He said she never could be alienated from him; 
he said she never could be taught to hate him. I 
did not teach her to hate him. I said nothing. I 
deemed, fond foolish mother, that the devotion of 
my life might bind her to me. But what is a mo- 
ther's lovel I cannot contend with, him. He 
gained the mother ; he will gain the daughter 
too." 

" God will guard over you," said Masham, with 
Streaming eyes : " God will not desert a pious and 
virtuous wofaian." 

" I must go," said Lady Annabel, attempting to 
rise, but the doctor gently controUed her ; " per- 
haps she is awake, and I am not at her side. She 
will not ask for me, she will ask for him ; but I 
will be there ; she will desert me, but she shall 
not say I ever deserted her." 

"She will never desert you," said the doctor; 
" my life on her pure heart. She'has been a child 
of unbroken love and duty ; still she vrill remaln 
so. Her mind is for a moment overpowered by a 
marvellous discovery. She will recover, and be 
to you as she was before." 

" We'U teil her he is dead," said Lady Annabel, 
eagerly. " You must teil her. She will believo 
you. I cannot speak to her of him ; no, not to. 
secure her heaM ; never — ^never — never can I speak 
to Venetia. of her faiher." 

" I will speak," replied the doctor, " at the just 
time. Now let us think of her recovery. She is 
no longer in danger. We should be grateful, we 
should be glad." 

" Let US pray to God !" Let us humble oui- 
selves," said Lady Annabel. "Let us beseech 
him not to desert tiiis house. We have been faith- 
ful to him — ^we have struggled to be faithful to 
him. Let us supplicate him to favour and suppoit 
us!" 

"He will favour and support you," said the 
doctor, in a solemn tone. " He has upheld you 
in many trials ; he will uphold you still." 
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** Ah ! why did I love him ! Why did I con- 
dnue to love him ! How weak, how foolish, how 
mad I have been ! I have alone been the cause 
of all this misery. Yes, I have destroyed mj 
chUd." 

" She live»— ehe will live. Nay, nay, youmusi 
reassure yoursel^ Come, let me send for your 
servaiit, and for a moment repose. Nay! take 
my ann. AU depends upon you. We have 
great cares now ; let ud not conjure up fantastic 
fears." 

** I must go to my daughter's room. Perhaps, 
by her side, I might rest. No where eise. You 
will attend me to the door, my friend. Yes ! it is 
flopiething in this life to have a friend.'' 

Lady Annabel took the arm of the good Masham. 
They stopped at her daughter's door. 

'' Rest bere a moment/' she said, as she entered 
the room without a sound. In a moment she re- 
tumed. ** She still sleeps," said the mother ; " I 
shall remain with her, and you 1" 

" I will not leave you," said the doctor, " but 
think not of me — ^Nay ! I will not leave you. I 
will remain under this roof. I have shared its se- 
renity and joy ; let me not avoid it in this time of 
trouble and tribulation." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Yexetia still slept: her mother alone in the 
Chamber watched by her side. Some hours had 
elapsed since her interview with Dr. Masham; 
the medical attendant had departed for a few 
hours. 

Suddenly Yenetia moved, opened her eyes, and 
said in a faint voice, ** Mamma!" 

The blood rushed to Lady Annabel's heart. 
That Single word aiTorded her the most exquisite 
happiQess. 

** I am here, dearest," she replied. 

'' Mamma, what is all thisl" inquired Yenetia. 

** You have not been well, my own, but .now 
you are much better." 

" I thought I had been dreaming," replied Yene- 
tia, ''and that all was not right; somebody I 
thought Struck me on my head. But all is right 
now, because you are here, my dear mamma." 

But Lady Annabel could not speak for weep- 
ing. 

*' Are you sure, mamma, that nothing has been 
done to my head 1" continued Yenetia. " Why, 
what is thisl'* and she touched a light bandage on 
her brow. • 

" My darling, you have been 111, and you have 
lost blood ; b«t now you are getting quite well. I 
have been tery unhappy about you ; but now I 
am quite happy, my sweet, sweet child." 

" How long have I been ill 1" 

'* You have been yery ill indeed, for four or five 
days ; you have had a fever, Yenetia ; but now the 
tever is gone, and you are only a litüe weak, and 
you will soon be well." 

** A fever ! and how did I get the fever ?" 

" Perhaps you caught cold« my child ; but we 
must not talk too much." 

** A fever ! I never had a fever before. A fever 
IS like a dream." 

" Hush ! sweet love. Indeed you must not 
speak" 



'* Give me your hand, mamma ; I will not speak 
if you vrill let me hold your band. I thought in 
the foFer that we were purted." 

" I have uever left your side, my child, day or 
night," said Lady Annabel, not without agita- 
tion. 

" All this time ! — all these days and nights ! No 
one would do that but you, mamma. You think 
only of me." 

" You repay me by your love, Yenetia," said 
Lady Annabel, feeling that her daughter oughtnot 
to speak, yet irresistibly impelled to lead out her 
thoughts. 

** How can I help Irving you, my dear mam- 
ma 1" 

" You do love me, you do love me vcry much ; 
do you not, sweet child 1" 

** Better than all the world," replied Yenetia to 
her enraptured parent " And yet in the fever I 
seemed to love some one eise : but fevers are like 
dreams ; they are not true." 

Lady Annabel pressed her lips gently to hei 
daughter's and whispered her that she munt speak 
no more. 

When Mr. Hawkins retumed he gave a very 
fiatvourable report of Yenetia. He said that all 
danger was now past, and that all that was required 
for her recovery were time, care, and repose. He 
repeated to Lady Annabel alone that the attack 
was solely to be ascribed to some great mental 
shock which her daughter had received, and which 
suddenly had affected her circulation ; leaving it, 
afler this formal intimation, entirely to the mother 
to take those steps in reference to the cause, what- 
ever it might bis, which she should deem expe- 
dient 

In the evening Lady Annabel stole down for a 
few moments to Dr. Masham, laden with joyful 
intelligence ; assured of the safety of her child, 
and, what was still more precious, of her heart^ 
and even voluntarily promising her friend that she 
should herseif sleep this night in her daughter's 
Chamber, on Üie sofa-bed. The doctor therrfore 
now bade her adieu, and said that he should rlde 
over from Marringhunt, every day, to hear how 
their patient was proceeding. 

From this time the recovery of Yenetia, though 
slow, was gradual. She experienced no relapse, 
and in a few weeks quitted her Yed. She was 
rather surprised at her altered appearaxice when it 
first met her glance in the mirror, but scarcely 
made any Observation on the loss of her locks. 
During this interval the mind of Yenetia had been 
quite dormant ; the rage of the fever, and the vio- 
lent remedies to which it had been necessaiy to 
have recourse, had so exhausted her, that she had 
not energy enough to think. All that she feit 
was a Strange indefinite conviction that some oc- 
currence had taken place with which her memory 
could not grapple. But, as her strength retumed, 
and as she gradually resumed her usual health, by 
proportionate though almost invisible degrees hei 
memory retumed to her, and her intelligence. She 
clearly recoUected and comprehended what had 
takei^ place. She recalled the past, oompared in- 
cidentSyWeighed citcumstances, sifted andbeknced 
the impressions that now crowded upon her cou- 
sciousness. It is difficult to describe each link in 
the metaphysical chain which at length connected 
the mind of Yenetia Herbert with her actual expe- 
rience and lorecise Situation. It was however at 
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ieogth peifect, and gradually formed as she sat in 
AD invalid chair, apparently listless, not yet ven- 
taring on any occupation, or occasionally amused 
for a moment byher mother reading to her. But 
whcn her mind had thus resumed its natural tone, 
<mdin time its accustomed vigour, the past de- 
maiided all her solidtude. At iengdi the mysteiy 
of her birth was revealed to her. She was t^e 
daughter of Marmion Herbert— and who wasMar^ 
mion Herbertl The portrait rose before her. How 
ilistmct was the form — ^how definite the counte- 
nance! No common perscmage was Marmion 
Herbert, even had he not won his wife, and cele- 
brated bis daughter in such witdung strains. Ge- 
nius was stamped on his lofly brow, and spoke in 
his brilliant eye ; nobili^ was in all his form. This 
chivalric poet was her father. She had read, she 
M dreamed of such beings, she had never seen 
; Üiem. If she quitted the solitude in which she 
I lived, woold she see men like her father ? No 
I othcr could ever satisfy her imagination ; all be- 
I neath that Standard would rank but as imperfect 
I creations in her fancy. And this fether, he was 
' dead. No doubt. Ah ! was there indeed no 
doubt! Eager as was her curiosity on this all- 
^rbing subject, Venetia could nerer summon 
eoorage to speak upon it to her mother. Her first 
i üisobdience, or rather her first deception of her 
! mother, in reference to this very subject, had 
i i>rought, and brought so swiftly on its retributive 
: ving8,8uch disastrous con8equences,>that any al- 
iosioo to Lady Annabel was restrained by a species 
of superstitious fear, against which Venetia could 
not contend. 'Then her father was either dead or 
li^iüg. That was certain. If dead, it was clear 
, that his memory, however cherished by his rclict, 
I ^as assodated with feelings too keenly to admit of 
i any other but solitary indulgence. If living, there 
^^ a mystezy connected with her parents, a mys- 
tery eridently of a painful character, and one 
^hich it was a prime object with her mother to 
conceal and to suppress. Could Venetia, then, in 
defiance of that mother, that fond devoted mother, 
tbat mother who had watched through long days 
and long nights over her sick bed, and who now, 
irithout a murmur, was a prisoner to this very 
room, only to comfort and console her child-— could 
Venetia take any step which might occasion this 
ipatchless parent even a transient pang? No; 
it was impossiBle. To her mother she could never 
^pcak» And yet, to remain enveloped in the pro* 
Knt mystery, she was sensible, was equally insuf- 
ferable. All she askcd, all she wanted to Imow, — 
^as he alive 1 If he were alive, then, although 
^e could not see him, though she might never 
See him, she could exist upon his idea ; she could 
conjnre up romances of future existence with him ; 
she could live upon the fond hope of sqme day 
<^^Uing him &ther, and receiving from his hands 
the fervid blessing he had already breathed to her 
in song. 

h the mean time, her remaining parent com- 
manded all her afifections. Even if he were no 
<&ore, blessed was her lot with such a mother! 
Lady Annabel seemed only to exist to attend upon 
ber daughter. No lovet ever watched with such 
devotion the wants, or even the caprices, of his 
BuatresB, A thousand times eveiy day Venetia 
found herseif expressing her fondness and hex 
([ratitude. It seemed that the late dreadful con- 
tingitney of losing her daughter had developed in 
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Xady Annabel's hcart even additiona^ powers of 
matemal devotion; and Venetia^ the fond and 
grateful Venetia, ignorant of the stränge past, 
which she believed she so perfeetly comprehended, 
retumed tlianks to heaven that her meiner was at 
least spared the mortification of kuowing that her 
daughter, in her absenee, had surreptitiously in- 
vaded the sanctuaiy of her secret sorrow. 



CHAPTER X. 

Wheit Venetia had so fax recovered that, lean- 
ing on her mother's arm, she could resume hei 
walks upon the terrace, Doctor Masham persuaded 
his friends, as a slight and not unpleasant'change 
of scene, to pay him a visit at Marringhurst. Since 
the Chamber scene, indeed, Lady Annabel's tie to 
Cherbury was much weakened. There were cer- 
tain feelings of pain, and feap, and mortification, ' 
now assodated with that place, which she could 
not bear to dwell upon, and which greatly balanced 
those sentiments of refuge and repose, of peaco 
and love, with which the old hall, in her mind, 
was heretofore connected. Venetia ever adopted 
the slightest intimations of a wish on the part of 
her mother, and so she very readily agreed to fall 
into the arrangement 

It was rather a long and rough joumey to Mar- 
ringhurst, for they were obliged to use the old 
chariot; but Venetia forgot her fatigues. in tho 
cordial welcome of their host, whose sparkling 
countenance well expressed the extreme gratificar 
tion their arrival occasioned him. All that the 
tenderest solidtude could devise for the agreeable 
accommodation of the invalid had been zealously 
concerted ; and the constant influence of Doctor 
Masham's cheerful mind, was as beneficial to Lady 
Annabel as to her daughter. The season was veiy 
gay, the place was veiy pleasant ; and althongh 
they were only a fewmiles from home, in a house 
with which they were so famihar, and their com- 
panion one whom they had known intimately all 
their lives, and of late almost daily seen, yet such 
is the magic of a change m our habits, however 
slight, and of the usual theatre of their custom, 
that this visit to Marringhurst assumed quite the 
air of an adventure, and seemed at first almost in- 
vested with the charm and novelty of travel. 

The surrounding country, which, though ver- 
daut, was very flat, was well adapted to the limited 
exertions and still feeble footsteps of an invalid, 
and Venetia began to study botany with the doc- 
tor, who indeed was not very profound in his at* 
tainments in this respect, but knew quite enough 
to amuse his scholar. By degrees, also, as her 
strength daily increased, they extended their walks ; 
and at length she even mounted her pony, and 
was fast recovering her elasticity both of body and 
mind. There were also many pleasant books with 
which she was unacquainted ; a cabinet of classic 
coins, prints, and pictures. She became, too, in- 
terested in the doctor's rural pursuits; would 
watch him with his angle, and already meditated a 
revolution in his garden. So time, on the wholc, 
flew cheerfully on, certainly without any weari" 
ness, and the day seldom passed that they did not 
allcongratulate themselves on the pleasant and pro- 
fitable change. 

In the mean time Venetia, when alone, still re 
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jßüifedto.üiat idea that was now so firmly rooted 
jn her mind that it was qaite out of the power of 
any social discipline to divert her attention firom it 
She was often the sole companion of the doctor, 
and she had long resolved to seize a favorable op- 
portunity to appeal to him on the subject of her fa- 
ther. It so happened that she was Walking alone 
with him one moming in the neighborhood of Mai^ 
ringhurst, having gone to visit the remains of a 
Roinan^encampment in Ihe immediate vicinity. 
When tney had arrived at the spot, and the doctor 
had delivered his usual lecture on the locality, they 
Bat down together on a mound, that Venetia 
might rest herseif. 

**Were you ever in Italy, Doctor Masham!" 
Said Venetia. 

" I never was out of my native country," said 
the doctor. ** I once, indeed, was about making 
the grand tour with a pupil of mine at Oxford, but 
circumstances interfered which changed his plans, 
and so I remain a regulär John Bull.*' 

" Was my father at Oxford 1" said Venetia, very 
quietly. 

' ** He was," replied the doctor, looking veiy con- 
fused. 

** I should like to see Oxford very much," said 
Venetia. 

<* It ia a most interesting seat of leaming," said 
the doctor, quite delighted to change the subject 
•* Whether we consider its antiquity, its leaming, 
the influence it has exercised upon the history of 
the country, its magnificent endowments, its splen- 
did buildings, its great Colleges, libraries, and mu- 
eeums, or that it is one of the principal head-quarters 
of all the hope of England— our youth — ^it is not 
too much to affirm that there is scarccly a spot on 
the face of the globe of equal interest and import- 



ance. 

** It is not for its Colleges, or libraries, or mu- 
seums, or all its splendid buildings," observed Vene- 
tia, " tiiat I should wish to see it I wish to see it 
because my father was once there. I should like 
to see a place where I was quite certain my father 
had been." 

" Still harping of her father," thought the doctor 
to himself, and growing very uneasy ; yet, from his 
▼ery great anxiety to tum the subject, quite inca- 
pable of saying an appropriate word. 

« Do you remember my &ther at Oxford, Doctor 
Masham 1" said Venetia. 

« Yes ! no, ycs !" said the doctor, rather eolour- 
ing ; that is, he must have been there in my time, 
I rather think." 

" But you do not recoUect him V said Venetia, 
pressing the question. 

** Why," rejoined the doctor, a litüe more col- 

lected, ** when you remember that there are be- 

ween two and three thousand young men at the 

Qniversity, you must not consider it very surprising 

nat I might not recollect your fiither." 

"No." said Venetia, "perhaps not: and yet I 
cannot help thinking that he must always have 
Deen a person who, if once seen, would not easily 
havf; been forgotten " 

'* Here is an Biica vagans,^ said the doctor, 
picking a ilowei ; <* it is rather uncommon about 
here," and han'iiAg it at the same time to Vene- 
tia. 

" My father must have been very young when 
no died !" said Venetia, scarcely looking at the 
flowor 



"Yes;, your father was very young," he to- 
plied. 

" Where did he diel" 

" I cannot axuswer that question." 

" Where was he buried 1" 

» You know, my dear young lady, that the sub- 
ject is too tender for any one to converse with 
your poor mother upon it It is not in my powei 
to give you the Information you desire. Be satisfied, 
my dear Miss Herbert, that a gracious Providence 
has spared to you one parent, and one so inestim» 
able." 

" 1 trust I know how to appreciate so great a 
blessing," replied Venetia ; ^ but I should be sony 
if the natural interest which all children must take 
in those who have given them birth should be 
looked upon as idle and unjustifiable curiosity." 

** My dear young lady, you misapprehend me." 

" No, Doctor Masham, indeed I do not," replied 
Venetia, with firmness. "I can easily conceive 
that the mention of my father may for various rea- 
sons be insupportable to my mother ; it is enough 
for me that I am convinced such is the case: my 
Ups are sealed to her for ever upon the subject ; but I 
cannot recognise the necessity of this constraint to 
others. For a long time I was kept in ig^oranco 
whether I had a father or not I have discovered, 
no matter how, who he was. I believe, pardon me, 
my dearest friend, I cannot help believing, that 
you were acquainted, or, at least, that you know 
something of him ; and I entreat you ! yes," re- 
peated Venetia, with great emphasis, laying hei 
band upon his arm, and looking M^ith eamestness 
in his face, " I entreat you, by all your kind feel' 
ings to my mother and myself, — ^by all that friend- 
ship we so prize, — ^by the urgent solicitation of a 
daughter who is iniluenced in her curiosity by no 
light or unworthy feeling, — ^yes ! by all the claims 
of a child to Information which ought not to be 
withheld from her, — ^tell me, teil me all, teil me 
something ! Speak, Doctor Masham, do speak !" 

" My dear young lady," said the doctor, with a 
glistening eye, " it is better that we should both 
be silent" 

"No, indeed," replied Venetia, **it is not better, 

it is not well that we should be silent Candour 

a great virtue. There is a charm, a healthy 



IS 

charm, in frankness. Why this mystery 1 Why 
these secretsi Have they worked good ? Have 
they benefited us ? O ! my friend, I would not 
say so to my mother, I would not be tempted by 
any sufierings to pain for an instant her pure and 
afTectipnate heart; but indeed, Dr. Masham, in- 
deed, indeed, what I teil you is true, all my late 
illness, my present State, all, all are attributable 
but to one cause, this mystery about my father !" 

"What can I teil youl" said the unhappy 
Masham. 

" Teil me only one fect I ask no more. Yes ? 
I promise you, solemnly I promise you, I will ask 
no more. Teil me, does he live 1" 

" He does !" said the doctor. Venetia sank upon 
his Shoulder. 

" My dear young lady, my darling young lady!** 
said the doctor ; — ** she has fainted. What can J 
do 1" The unfortunate doctor placed Venetia in 
a reclining posture, and hurried to a brook that 
was nigh, and broHght water in his band to 
spiinkle on her. She revived ; she made a stnig« 
gle to restore herself. 

" It is notfaing," she said, " I am resolved to bo 
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jrell. I am well. • I am myself agaln. He livea ; 
my fath'^r lives ! I was confident of it ; I will ask no 
inore. I am true to my word. O ! Doctor Ma- 
sham, you have always been my kind friend, but 
▼Ott have nerer yet conferred on me a favour like 
the one yoa have just bestowed." 

" But it is well/' said the doctor, << as yonknow 
«0 mach, that you should know more/' 

«Yesf yos!" 

" Aa we walk along," he contined, " we will 
converse, or at another time ; there is no lack of 
öpportunity.'* 

** No, now, now !" eagerly exclaimed Venctia, 
'I am quite well. It was not pain or illness that 
overcame me. Now let us waUs:, now let us talk 
of these things. He lives 1 " 

" I have little to add/' said Dr. Masham, after a 
moment's thought ; ** büt Üus, however painful, it 
is necessary for you to know, that your father is 
anworthy of your mother, utterly ; they are sepa-' 
rated ; they never can be re-united." 

" Never !" said Veneria. 

" Never," replied Doctor Masham ; " and I now 
warn you ; if, indeed, as I cannot doubt, you love 
yooT mother ; if her peace of mind and happiness 
are, as I hesitate not to believe, the principal ob- 
jectsofyour life; upon this subjectwith her be 
forever silent Seek to penetrate no mysteries, 
spare all allusions, banish, if possible, the idea of 
your father from your memory. Enough, you 
know he lives. We know no more. Your mo- 
ther labours to forget him ; her only consolation 
for sorrows such as few women ever experienced, 
18 her child, yourself, your love. Now be no nig- 
gard with it Cling to this unrivalled parent, who 
has dedicated her life to you. Soothe her suffer- 
ings, endeavour to make her share your happiness ; 
but of this be certain, that if you raise up the 
name and memory of your faÜier between your 
mother and yourself, her life will be the forfeit !" 

" His name shall never pass my Hps," said Ve- 
netia; «solemnly I swear it That his image 
shall be banished from my heart is too much to 
ask, and more than it b in my power to grant 
But I am my mother's child. I will exist only 
for her ; and, if my love can console her, she shall 
never be without solace. I thank you, doctor, for 
IUI your kindness. We will never talk again upon 
the subject ; yet, believe me, you have acted wisely, 
you have done gfood." 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Yi^TETiA observed her promise to Doctor Ma- 
sham with strictness. She never alluded to her 
father, and his name never escaped her mother's 
Ups. Whether Doctor Masham apprised Lady 
Annabel of the conversation that had taken place 
between himself and her daughter, it is not in our 
power to mention. The visit to Marringhurst was 
not a short one. It waa a relief both to Lady An- 
nabel and Venetia, afier all that had occurred, to 
enjoy the constant society of their friend ; and 
this change of life, though apparently so slight, 
proved highly beneficial to Venetia. She daily 
recovered her health, and a degree of mental com- 
posurc, which she had not for some time enjoyed. 
Un the whole she was greatly satisfied with the 
liscoveries which she had made. She had ascer- 



tained the name and the existence of her father 
his very form and appearance were now no longer 
matter for conjecture ; and in a degree she had even 
communicated with him. Time, she still believed, 
would develope even further wonders. She clung 
to an irresistible conviction that she should ye\ see 
him ; that he might even again be united to her 
mother. She indulged in dreams as to his present 
pursuits and position : she repeated to herseif his 
Verses, and remembered his genius with pride and 
consolation. 

They retumed to Cherbury, they resumed the 
accustomed ienor of their lives, as if nothing had 
occurred to distwb it The fondness between the 
mother and her daughter was unbroken and un- 
diminished. They shared again the same studies 
and the same amusements. Lady Annabel perhaps 
indulged the conviction that Venetia had imbibed 
the belief that her father was no more, and yet in 
truth that father was the sole idea on which her 
child ever brooded. Venetia had her secret now ; 
and oflen as she looked up at the Windows of the 
uninhabited portion of the building, she remem- 
bered with concealed, but not less keen exultation, 
that she had penetrated their mystery. She could 
muse for hours over all that Chamber had revealed 
to her, and indulge in a thousand visions, of which 
her father was the ccntre. She was his " own 
Venetia." Thus he had haiied her at her birth, 
and thus he might again yet acknowledge her. If she 
could only ascertain where he existed ! What il 
she could, and she were to communicate with him ? 
He must love her. Her heart assured her he 
must love her. She could not believe, if they 
were to meet, that his breast could resist the silent 
appeal which the sight merely of his only child 
would suffice to make. O ! why had her parents 
parted ! What could have been his fault ? He 
was so young! But a few, a few years older 
than herseif when her mother must have seen him 
for the last time. Yes ! for the last time beheld 
that beautiful form, and that countenance which 
seemed breathing only with genius and love. He 
might have been imprudent, rash, violent ; but she 
would not credit for an instant that a stain could 
attach to the honour or the spirit of Marmion Her- 
bert. 

The summer wore away. One moming, as 
Lady Annabel and Venetia were sitting together, 
Mistress Pauncefort biistled into *the room with a 
countenance radiant vnth srailes and wonderment 
Her ostensible business was to place upon the table 
a vase of fiowers, but it was very evident that her 
presence was occasioned by affairs of far greater 
urgency. The vase was safely deposited ; Mistress 
Paimcefort gave the last touch to the arrangement 
of the flowers ; she lingered about Lady Annabel. 
At length she said, " I suppose you have heard 
the news, my lady t" 

" Indeed, Pauncefort, I have not," replied Lady 
Annabel, very quietly. " What news?" 

** My lord is Coming to the abbey." 

"Indeed!" 

"Oyes, my lady," said Mistress Pauncefort; 
'' I am not at all surprised your ladyship should be 
so astonished. Never to write, too ! Well, I 
must say he might have given us a line. But he ib 
Coming, I am certain sure of that, my lady. My 
lord's gentleman has been down these two days ; 
. and all his dogs and guns too, my lady. And the 
Ikeeper is ordered to be quite ready, my Udy, for 
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the &aL I wonder if there is going to be a party. 
[ should not be at all surprised.*' 

" Plantagenet retamed !" said Lady Annabel. 
f< Well, I «hall be very glad to see him again." 

" So shall 1) my lady/* said Mistress Pauncefort; 
'' bot I dare say we shall hardly know him again, 
he must be so grown. Trimmer has been over to 
the abbey, my lady, and saw my lord's valet Quite 
ihe fine gentleman, Trimmer says. I was think- 
ing of Walking over myself, this aftemoon, to see 
poor Mrs. Quin, my lady ; I dare say we might be 
of use, and neighboun should be handy, as they 
say. She is a very respectable woman, poor Mrs. 
Quin, and I am sure for my part, if your ladyship 
has no objection, I should be veiy glad to be of 
Service to her." 

<* I have of course no objection, Pauncefort, to 
your being of eervice to the house-keeper, but has 
ehe required your assistance V* 

** Why no, my lady ; but poor Mrs. Quin would 
hardly like to ask for any thing, my lady ; but I 
am sure we might be of very great use, for my 
lords gentleman seems very dissatisfied at his 
reception, Trimmer says. He has his hot break- 
fast every moming, my lady, and poor Mrs. Quin 
says — " 

« Well, Pauncefort, that will do," said Lady 
Annabel, and the functionary disappeared. 

** We have almost forgotten Plantagenet, VenOi- 
tia," added Lady Annabel, addressing herseif to 
her daughter. 

« He has forgotten us, I think, nuunma," said 
Venetia. 



BOOK in. 

CHAPTER I. 

FiYE years had elapsed since Lord Cadurcis had 
quitted the seat of his fathers, nor did the fair in- 
habitants of Cherbury hear of his retum vrithout 
emotion. Although the intercourse between them 
during this interval had from the first been too 
slighüy maintained, and of late years, had entirely 
died off, bis retum was, nevertheless, an event 
which recalled old times and revived old associa- 
tions. His visit to the hall was looked forward 
to with interest. His lordship did not long keep 
his former friends in suspenso ; for, although he 
was not uninfluenced by some degree of embar- 
rassment from the consciousness of neglect on his 
side, rendered more keen now that he again found 
himself in the scene endeared by the remembrance 
of their kindness, he was, nevertheless, both too 
well-bred and too warm-hearted to procrastinate 
the Performance of a duty which the regulations 
of socie^ and natural impulse alike assured him 
was indispensable. On tiie very moming, there- 
fore, after his arrival, having sauntered awhile 
over the old abbey, and stroUed over the park, mused 
over his mother's tomb with emotion, not the less 
deep because there was no outwaid and visible sign 
of its influence, he ordered his horses, and directed 
his way through the accustomed woods to CherbuTy . 

Five years had not passed away wiüiout their 
efifects at least upon the exterior being of Cadurcis. 
Although still a youth, his appearance was manly. 
A thoughtful air had become habitua] to a counte- 



nance melancholy e^en in his. childhiod. "Sai 
was its early promise of beauty unfulfilled; al' 
though its expression was peculiar, and less pleai 
ing than impressive. His long dark locks ^aded 
a pale and lofty brow, that well became a cast of 
features delicately moulded, yet reserved and 
haughty, and perhaps even somewhat scomful^ 
His iigure, always slender, had set into a form ol| 
remarkable sUghtness and elegance, and distin*| 
guished for its symmetiy. Altogether his general 
mien was calculated to attract attention and ex- 
cite interest 

His vacations while at Eton had been spent by 
Lord Cadurcis in the family of his noble guardian, 
one of the king*s ministers. Here he had been gra* 
dually initiated in the habits and manners of luxuri* 
ous and refined sodety. Since he had quitted Eton 
he had passed a season, previous to his impending 
residence at Cambridge, in the same sphere. Tbc 
opportunities thus offered had not been lost upon 
a disposition which, with all its native reserve, was 
singularly susceptible. Cadurcis had quickly im* 
bibed the tone and adopted the usages of the curcle 
in which he moved. Naturally impatient of con- 
trol, he endeavored, by his precodous manhood, to 
secure the respect and independenoe which would 
scarcely have been paid or permitted to his years. 
From an early period he never permitted himself 
to be treated as a boy ; and his g^ardian, a man 
whose whole soul was concentred in the world, hu- 
moured a bent which he approved, and from which 
he augured the most complete success. Attracted, 
indeed, by the promising talents and the premature 
character of his ward, he had spared more time to 
assist in the development of his mind and the forma- 
tion of his manners than might have been expect- 
ed from a minister of State. His hopes, indeed, 
rested with confidence on his youthful relative, 
and he looked forward with no common emotion 
to the moment when he should have the honour 
of introducing to public life one calculated to con- 
fer so much credit on his tutor, and shed so mach 
lustre on his party. The reader will, therefore, 
not be surprised if, at this then unrivalied period 
of political excitement, when the existence of our 
colonial empire was at stake, Cadurcis, with his 
impetuous feelings, had imbibed to their very fül- 
lest extent all Üxe plans, prejudices, and passions 
of his political connexions. He was, indeed, what 
the circumstances of the times and his extreme 
youth might well excuse, if not justify, a most vio- 
lent Partisan. Bold, sanguine, resolute, and into* 
lerant, it was düficult to persuade him that any 
opinions could be just which were opposed to those 
of the circle in which he lived ; and out of that 
pale, it must be owned, he was as little inclined to 
recognise the existence of ability as of truth. 

As Lord Cadurcis slowly directed his way 
through the woods and park of Cherbuiy, past 
years recurred V» him like a faint, yet pleasing 
dream. Among ihese meads and bowers had 
glided away the only happy hours of his boyhood— 
the only period of his early life to which he could 
look back without disgust He recalled the sacred 
exultation with wiiich, in Company with his pooi 
mother, he had first repaired to Cadurcis, about to 
take possession of what, to his inexperienced Ima- 
gination, then appeared a vast and noble inheri- 
tance, and, for tlie first time in his life, to occupy 
a Position not unworthy of his rank. For how 
many domestic mortifications did the fint sight of 
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tbai old abbey compensate ! How oilen, in pacing 
itB venerable galleries and solemn cloisters, and 
musing over the niemory of an ancient and illus- 
trious ancestry, had he forgotten those bitter pas- 
£ages of daily existence, so humbling to bis vanity, 
and 80 harassing to bis heart ! He bad bebeld tbat 
fflom, after an interval of many years, tbe tomb of 
bis mother. Tbat simple and soUtary monument 
had revived and impressed upon bim a conviction 
that too easilyescaped in tbe various life and bnsy 
scenes in wbicb be had since moved — ^the convic- 
tion of bis worldly desolation and utter loneliness. 
He had no parents, no relations ; now tbat be was 
for a moment free from die artificial life in wbicb 
he had of late mingled, be feit tbat be bad no 
fiiends. Tbe image of bis mother came back to 
him, soflened by the magical tint of years ; after 
all, she was bis mother, and a deep sharer in 
all bis joys and wocs. Transported to the old 
haunts of bis innocent and warm-bearted cbild- 
hood, he sigh^ for a finer and sweeter sympathy 
than was ever yielded by tbe roof wbich be bad 
lately quitted— *a babitation, but not a bome. He 
conjured up tbe pictore of bis guardian, existing in 
a whirl of official bustle and social excitement A 
drearay reminiscence of finer impulses stole over 
the heart of Cadurcis. The dazzUng pageant of 
metropolitan splendour feded away bcfore the 
bright scene of uature tbat surrounded bim. He feit 
the freshness of the fragrant breeze ; he gazed witb 
idmiration on the still and ancient woods; and 
his pure and lively blood bubbled beneath the in- 
fluence of tbe golden sunbeams. Before him rose 
the halls of Cherbury, that roof wb^re he bad 
been so happy, tbat roof to wbich he bad appeared 
80 ungrateful. The memory of a thousanä acts of 
kindness, of a thousand soft and soothing traits of 
afiection, recurred to him witb a fresbness wbicb 
Startled as much as it pleased him. Not to him 
only, but to bis mother — that mother whose loss 
he had Uved to deplore — ^bad the inmates of Gher- 
bury been ministering angels of peace and joy. 
! that, uideed, bad been a bome ; there, indeed, 
had been days of bappiness ; there, indeed, be 
had found sympathy, and solace, and succour! 
And now be was retuming to them a stranger, to 
MfA one of the formal duties of society, in paying 
them his cold respects — an attention wbich be 
coüld scarcely have avoided offering, had be been 
to them tbe merest acquaintance, instead of having 
found within those walls a bome not merely in 
«rords, but friendship the most delicate, and love 
4ie most pure, a second parent, and the only being 
whom he had ever styled' a siater ! 

The sight of Cadurcis became uim witb emo- 
non as tbe association of old scenes, and his im- 
pending interview witb Venetia, brought back the 
past with a power wbicb he had rarely experienced 
in the playing-fields of Eton, or tbe saloons of 
London. Five years ! It was an awful chasm in 
their acquaintance. 

He despaired of reviving the kindness wbich 
had been broken by such a dreary interval, and 
broken on bis aide so wilfiilly ; and yet he began 
to feel that unless met witb tbat kindness be 
should be very miserable. Sooth to say, be was 
not a little embarrassed, and scarcely knew wbicb 
contingency be most desired, to meet, or to escape 
from her. He almost repented his retum to Ca- 
durcis ; and yet to see Venetia again he feit must 
bfl exquisite pTeasnre. Influenced by these feel- 



ingshe arrived atthe ball steps, and so dismounting^ 
and giving his horse to bis gröom, Cadurcis, with 
a palpitating heart and faltering band, formally 
rang tbe bell of that hall, wbicb in old days he 
entered at all seasons without ceremony. 

Never, perhaps, did a man feel more nervous ; 
he grew pale, paler even than usual, and bis wbole 
frame trembled as tbe approaching footstep of the 
servant assured him the door was about to open. 
He longed now that the family might not be at 
home; that be might at least gain four-and-twenty 
hours to prepare himself. But tbe family were at 
bome, and he was obUged to ^nfcer. He stopped for 
a moment in tbe hall, under the pretence of exam- 
ining tbe old fiunibar scene, but it was merely to 
collect himself, for his sight was clouded ; spoke 
to tbe old servant, to reassure himself by the sound 
of his own voice, but the busky words seemed tp 
stick in bis throat; ascended the staircase witb 
tottering steps, and leaned against the bannister 
as he heard his name announced. The effort, 
bowever, must be made ; it was too late to recede ; 
and Lord Cadurcis, enteTing tbe tenace-room, ex- 
tended his band to Lady Annabel Herbert. 8he 
was not in the least changed, but looked as beauti- 
ful and serene as usual. Her salutation, thougb 
far from deficient in warmth, was perhaps a little 
more dignified than tbat wbich Flantagenet re- 
membered ; but still her presence reassured him , 
and, while be pressed her band with eamestness, 
he contrived to murmur forth with pleasing emo- 
tion bis deligbt at again meeting her. Strange to 
say, in the absorbing agitation of the moment, all 
thought of Venetia had vanished ; and it was 
when be bad turncd, and bebeld a young lady of 
the most exquisit« b^auty tbat bis vision had ever 
lighted on, who had just risen from her seat, and 
was at the moment saluting him, that be entirely 
lost his presence of mind ; he tumed scarlet, was 
quite siJent, made an awkward bow, and then 
stood perfectly fixed. 

**My daughtcr," said Lady Annabelj sligbtly 
pointing to Venetia ; ** will not your lordsbip be 
seated V* 

Cadurcis feil into a chair in absolute confusion. 
Tbe rare and surpassing beauty of Venetia, bis 
own stupidity, bis admiration of her, his contempt 
for himself, the sight of the old Chamber, tbe re- 
collection of the past, tbe minutest incidents of 
wbicb seemed all suddenly to crowd upon his me- 
mory, tbe painful consciousness of tbe revolution 
wbich bad occurred in his position in the family, 
proved by his first being obliged to be introduced 
to Venetia, and then being addressed so formally 
by his title by her mother ; all these impressions 
united overrame bim—he could not speak, he sat 
silent and confounded ; and, bad it not been for 
tbe imperturbable self-composure and delicate and 
amiable consideration of Lady Annabel, it would 
have been impossible for him to have remained in 
a room wbere he experienced the most agonising 
embarrassment. ' 

ünder cover, howiever, of a discharge of discreet 
inquiries as to when he arrived, how long be 
meant to stay, wbether be found Cadurcis altered, 
and similar interrogations wbicb required no ex- 
traordinarv exertion of bis lordsbip*s Intel lect to 
answer, but to wbicb be nevertbeless contrivpd to 
give tbe most inconsistent and contradictory re* 
sponses, Cadurcis in time recovered himself suf 
ficienUy to maintain a fair, thougb not verv 
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tnrilliant) conv^rsation, and even ventured occasion- 
ally to address an obsenration to Yenetia, who was 
seated at her work perfectly composed, but who 
replied to all bis remarks with the same sweet 
voice and artless simpUcity which had characterised 
her childhood, though time and thought had» by 
their blended influence, perhaps somewhat depriv^ 
her of that wild graoe and sparkling gayety for 
which she was once so eminent 

These great disenchanters of humanity, if indeed 
they had stolen away some of the fascinating 
qualities of infancy, had amply recompensed Ye- 
netia Herbert for the loss by the additional and 
commanding charms which they had conferred on 
her, From a beautiful child she had expanded 
into a most beautiful woman. She had now en- 
tirely recovered from her illness» of which the only 
visible effect was the addition that it had made to 
her stature, already slightly above the middle height, 
but of the most exquisite symmetry. Like her 
mother she did not wear powder, Üxen usual in 
socie^ ; but her aubum hair, which was of the 
finest texture, descended in long and luxuriant 
tresses far over her Shoulders, braided with ribands, 
perfectly exposing her pellucid brow, here and 
there tinted with an undulating vein, for she had 
retained, if possible with an increased lustre, the 
dazzling complexion of her infancy. If the rose 
upon the cheek were less vivid than of yore, the 
dimples were certainly more developed ; the clear 
gray eye was shadowed by long dark lashes ; and 
every smile and movement of tiiQse ruby Ups re- 
vealed teeth exquisitely small and regulär, and 
fresh and brilliant as pearls just plucked by a diver. 

Conversation proceeded and improved. Cadur- 
cis became more easy and more fluent His me- 
mory, which seemed suddenly to have retumed to 
him with unusual vigour, wonderfully served him. 
There was scarcely an individual of whom he did 
not contrive to inquire, ürom Dr. Masham to 
Mistress Fauncefort; he was resolved to show 
that, if he had neglected, he had at least not for- 
gotten them. Nor did he exhibit the slightest 
Indication of terminating his visit ; so that Lady 
Annabel, aware that he was alone at the abbey, 
and that he could have no engagement in the 
neighbourhood, could not refrain from inviting 
him to remain and dine with them. The invita- 
tion was accepted without hesitation. In due 
course of time Cadurcis attended the ladies in their 
walk; it was a delightful stroll in the park; 
though he feit some slight emotion when he found 
himself addressing Yenetia by the title of " Miss 
Herbert." When he had exhausted all the topics 
of local interest, he had a great deal to say about 
himself, in ans wer to the inquiries of Lady An- 
nabel. He spoke with so much feeling and sim- 
pUcity of his first'days at Eton, and the misery he 
experienced on first quitting Cherbur]^, that his 
details could not fall of being agreeable to those 
whose natural self-esteem they so agreeably' flat- 
tered. Then he dw%lt upon his casual acquaint- 
ance with London society, and Lady Annabel was 
gratified to observe, from many incidental observa- 
tions, that his principles were, in every respect, of 
the right tone ; and that he had zealously enUsted 
himuelf in the ranks of that national party who 
opposed themselves to the disorganising opinions 
then afloat He spoke of his impending residence 
at the University with the afiectionate anticipations 
which might have been expected from a devoted 



child of the ancicnt and orthodox institutions ol 
his country, and aeemed perfectly impressed witl 
the responsible duties for which he was destined 
as an hereditaiy legislator of England. On tb< 
whole, his carriage and conversation afforded 
delightful evidence of a pure, and temest, an 
frank, and gifted mind, that had acquired, at 
veiy early age, much t>f the mature and fix 
character of manhood, without losing any thing of 
that boyish sincerity and simpUcity that are too 
often the penalty of experience. 

The dinnei passed in pleasant conversation, and, 
if they were no longer famiUar they w^ere at least 
cordial. Cadurcis spoke of Dr. Masham with af 
fectionate respect, and mentioned his Intention of 
visiting Marringhurst on the foUowing day. He 
ventured to hope that he might accompany Lady 
Annabel and Miss Herbert, and it was arrangcd 
that his wish should be gratified. The evening 
drew on apace, and Lady Annabel was greatly 
pleased when Lord Cadurcis expressed his wish 
to remain for their evening prayers. He was, in- 
deed, sincerely reli^ous ; and as he knelt in the 
old chapel, that had been the hallowed scene of his 
boyish devotions, he offered bis ardent thanksgiv- 
ings to his Creator, who had mercifully kept his 
soul pure and true, and allowed him, afier so long 
an estrangement from the sweet spot of his child- 
hood, once more to mingle his suppUcations with 
his kind and virtuöus friends. • 

Influenced by the solemn sounds still Ungering 
in his ear, Cadurcis bade them farewell for the 
night, with an eamestness of manner and depth 
of feeling schieb he would scarcely have ventured 
to exhibit at their first meeting. ^ Good night, 
dear Laäy Annabel," he said, as he pressed her 
band ; " you know not how happy, how grateüil 
I feel, to be once more at Cherbuiy Good night, 
Yenetia !" 

That last word Ungered on his Ups; it was 
uttered in a tone at once raoumful and sweet, and 
her band was unconsciously detained for a moment 
in his ; — ^but for a moment ; and yet in that brief 
instant a thousand thoughts seemed to course 
through his brain. 

Befbre Yenetia retired to rest, she remained a 
few minutes in her mother's room. " What do 
you think of him manmia V* she said; <* is he not 
very changed V* 

" He is, my love," replied Lady Annabel, ** what 
I sometimes thought he might, what I always hopcd 
he would be." 

" He really seemed happy to meet us again, and 
yet how stränge that for* years he should never 
have communicated with us !" 

" Not so very stränge, my love ! He was but 
a child when we parted, and he has feit embarrass- 
ment in resuming connections which for a long 
interval had been inevitably severed. Remember 
what a change his life had to endure ; few. aftsr 
such' an interval, would have retumed with feel- 
ings so kind and so pure !" 

" He was always a favouiite of yours, mam- 
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" I always fancied that I observed in him the 
aeeds of great virtues and great talents ; bat I waJ 
not so sanguine that they would have flourished 
as they appear to have done." 

In the mean time the subject of their obserr»- 
tions strolled home on foot — for he had disDiisscd 
his horses — ^to the abbey. It was a brilUant nigl^^ 
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f ADiI tho white beams of the moon feil füll upon 
the old monastic pUe, cf which maasy portions 
were in dark shade, while the light graoefuUy rest- 
ed on the projecting omaments of the building, 
aud played, as it weie, with the fretted and fiintastic 
pinnacles. Behind were the savage hills, soflened 
bj the hour ; and on the right extended the still 
and luminous lake. Cadurcis rested for a moment, 
and gazed upon the &ir, yet solemn, scene. The 
dreams of ambition, that occasionally distracted 
him, were dead.' The surrounding scene harmon- 
ised with the thoughts of purity, repose, and 
beauty, that fiUed his soul. Why should he ever 
leave this spot, sacred to him by the finest emo- 
tions of his nature 1 Why should he not at once 
quit that World which he had just entered, while 
he could quit it without remorse 1 If ever there 
existed a being who was his own master, — ^who 
DÜght mould his destiny at his will, — ^it seemed to 
be Cadurcis. His lone, yet independent Situa- 
tion, — ^his impetuous, yet firm volition, — alike 
qnalified him to achieve the career most grateful 
to his dispofiition. Let him, then, achieve it here : 
here let him find that solitude he had ever loved, 
softened by that afiection for which he had ever 
sighed, and which here only he had ever Ibund. 
It seemed to him that there was only one being in 
the World whom he had ever loved, and that was 
Venetia Herbert : it seemed to him that there was 
only one thing in this world worth Uving for, and 
that was the enjoyment of her sweet heart. The 
piire-minded, the rare, the gracious creature ! Why 
should she ever quit these immaculate bowers, 
wherein she had been so mystically and delicately 
bredl Why should ^he ever quit the fond roof 
of Cherbiiry, but to shed grace and love amid the 
cloisters of Cadurcis 1 Her life hitherto had been 
an enchanted tale; why should the spell ever 
break 1 Why should she enter that world where 
care, disappointment, mortification, miscry, must 
await her 1 He, for a season, had left the magic 
circle of her life, and perhaps it v^ well. He 
was a man, and so he should know all. But he 
had retumed, thank Heaven! he had retumed, 
and never again would he quit her. Fool that he 
h&d been, ever to have neglected her ! And for 
a reason that ought to have made ^im doubly her 
friend, her solace, her protector. ! to think of 
the sneeTs or taunts of the world calling for a mo- 
ment the colour from that bright cheek, ordusking 
for an instant the radiance of that brilliant eye ! 
His heart ached at the thought of her unhappineas, 
and he longed to press her to it, and cherish her 
like some innocent dove that had flown from the 
teirora of a pursuing hawk 



** You know I told you I should retum ; and 
now I mcw never to leave you again." 

** Never is a long word, my lord," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, looking very archly. 

*' Ah ! but I mean to setUe, regularly to settio 
here," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"Marry and settle my lord," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, still more arch. 

"And why not?" inquired Lord Cadurcis, 
laughing. 

" That is just what I said last night," exclaimed 
Mistress Pauncefort eagerly. "And why not? 
for I said, says I, his lordship must marry sooner 
or later, and the sooner the be^er, say I ; and to 
be sure he is veiy young ; but what of that 1 for, 
says I, no oi^e can say he does not look quite a 
man. And really, my lord, .saving your presence, 
you are grown, indeed." 

" Pish !" said Lord Cadurcis, tumlng away, 
and laughing, " I have left off growing, Paunce- 
fort, and all those sort of things." 

" You have not forgotten our last visit to Mar- 
ringhurst V* said Lord Cadurcis to Venetia, as the 
comfortable mansion of the worthy doctor appeared 
in sight. 

" I have forgotten nothing," replied Venetia with 
a faint smile ; " I do not know what it is to forget. 
My life has been so uneventful, that every past 
incident, however slight, is as fresh in my memory 
as if it occurred yesterday." 

"Then you remembcr the strawberries and 
Cream?" said Lord Cadurcis. 

" And other circumstances, Icss agreeable," he 
fancied Venetia observed, but her voice was low. 

" Do you know, Lady Annabel," said Lord 
Cadurcis, " that I was very nearly riding my pony 
to-day ? I wish to bring back old times with the 
utmost possible completeness ; I wish for a mo- 
ment to beUeve that I have never quitted Cher- 
buiy." 

" Let US think only of the present now," said 
Lady Annabel in a cheerful voice, " for it is very 
agreeable. I see the good doctor ; he has discovered 



CHAPTER n. 

" Well, Pauncefort," said Lord Cadurcis, 
aniiling, as he renewed his acquaintance with 
his old friend, "I hope you have not forgotten 
my last words, and have taken care of your young 
lady." 

" O ! dear, my lord," said Miatress Pauncefort, 
blushing and simpering. " Well, to be sure, how 
your lordship has suiprised us all ! I thought wc 
«we never going to see you again." 
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US. 

"I wonder whom he fancies Lord Cadurcis to 
be," said Venetia. 

" Have you no occasional cavalier for whom at 
a distance I may be mistaken ?" inquired his lord- 
ship, in a tone of afifected carelessness, though, in 
truth, it was an inquiry that he made not without 
anxiety. 

« Eveiy thing remains here exactly as you left 
it," repUed Lady Annabel, with some quickness, 
yet in a lively tone. 

" Happy Cherbury !" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis 
" May it, indeed, never change !" 

They rode briskly on ; the doctor was standint» 
at his gate. He saluted Lady Annabel and Ve 
netia with bis äccustomed cordiality, and thcn 
stcured at their companiön, as if waiting for an in- 
troduction. 

" You forget an old friend, my dear doctoi," 
said his lordship. 

" Lord Cadurcis !" exclaimed Dr. Masham. Hik 
lordship had by this time dismounted, and eagerly 
extended his hand to lus old tutor. 

Having quitted their horses, they all entered the 
house, nor was there naturally any want of con- 
versation. Cadurcis had much i iformation to give. 
and many questions to answei He was in the 
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higheit spirits aiid the most amiable mcod, gay, 
amusing, and overflowing with kind-heartedness. 
The doctor seldom required any Inspiration to be 
joyous, and Lady Annabel was unusaally lively. 
Veneüa alone, Üxough cheerful, was calmer than 
pleased Cadurcis. Time/he sorrowfully observed, 
had occasioned a greater change in her manner 
than he could have expected. Youthful as she 
still was, indeed but on the threshold of woman- 
hood, and exempted, as it seemed she had beeiv, 
from any thing to disturb the cleamess of her 
mindy that enchanting play of fancy, which had 
once characterised her, and which he recalied with 
a sigh, appeared v^ a great degree to have deserted 
her. He watchcd her countenance with emotion, 
and, supremely beautiful as it undeniably was, 
there was a cast of thoughtfulness or suffering 
impressed upon the features, which rendered him 
moumful he knew not why, and caused him to 
feel as if a cloud had stolen unexpectedly over the 
8un, and made bim shiver. 

But there was no time or opportunity for sad 
reflections ; he had to renew bis acquaintance with 
all the sights and curiosities of the rectory, to sing 
to the canaries, and visit the gold-fish, admire the 
stuifed fox, and wonder that, in the space of fiTe 
years, the voracious otter had not yet contrived to 
devour its prey. Then they refreshed Üiemselves 
after their ride with a stroU in the doctor's garden ; 
Cadurcis persisted in attaching himself to Venetia, 
as in old days, and nothing would prevent him 
from leading her to the grotto. Lady Annabel 
walked behind, leaning on the doctor's arm, nar- 
rating, with no fear of being bea^d, all the history 
of their friend's retum." 

** I never was so surprised in my life," said the 
doctor; "he is vastly improved; he is quite a 
man ; bis carriage is very finished." 

" And bis principles,'' said Lady Annabel. 
" You have no idea, my dear doctor, bow right bis 
opinions seem to be on every subject. He bas 
been brought up in a good school ; he does bis 
guardian great credit. He is quite loyal and ortho- 
dox in bis opinions ; ready to risk his life for our 
blessed Constitution in Church and State. He re- 
qucsted, as a favour, that he might remain at our 
prayers last night It is deligbtful for me to see 
lüm tum out so well !" 

In the meantimc Cadurcis and ^""enetia entered 
the grotto. 

"The dear doctor f" said bis lordsbip, "five 
years have brought no visible change even to him ; 
perhaps he may be a degree less agile, but I will 
not believe it. And Lady Annabel ; it seems to 
me your mother is more youthful and beautiful 
than ever. There is a spell iii our air," continued 
his lordsliip, with a laugbing eye, " for if we have 
changed Venetia, ours is, at least, an alteration 
that bears no sign of decay. We are advancing, 
bat they have not declined ; we are all enchanted." 

" I feel changed," said Venetia, gravely. 

" I left you a child, and I find you a woman," 
said Lord Cadurcis — " a change which who can 
regreti" 

" I would I were a child again," said Venetia. 

" We were bappy," said Lord Cadurcis, in a 
thoughtful tone ; and then, in an inquiring voice, 
he added, " and no we are now." 

Venetia shook her head. 

" Can you be unhappy 1" said Lord ("adurcis. 



" To be unhappy would be wfcked," said Vene- 
tia, " but my mind bas lost its spring." 

" Ah ! say not so, Venetia, or you will makc 
even me gloomy. l am bappy, positively happy. 
There must not be a cloud upon your brow." 

" You are joyous," said Venetia," because you 
are excited. It is the novelty of retum that ani« 
mates you. It will wear off; you will growweary, 
and, wben you go to the university, you will tliink 
yourself happy again," 

" I do not intend to go to ibe university," said 
Lord Cadurcis. 

" I understood from you that you were going 
there immediately." 

" My plans are changed," said Lord Cadurcis ; 
" I do not intend ever to leave home again." 

" My lord !" said Dr. Masham, wbo just then 
reached him, "wben you go to Cambridge, I 
sball trouble you with a letter to an old friend of 
mine, whose acquaintance you may find valu- 
able." 

Venetia smiled ; Lord Cadurcis bowed, express- 
ed his thanks, and muttered something about talk- 
ing over the subject with the doctor. 

After this the conversation became general, and 
at length they all retumed to the house to partakc 
of the doctor's hospitality, who promised to dine 
at the ball on the morrow. The ride home was 
agreeable and animated ; but the conversation, on 
the part of the ladies, was principally msdntaincd 
by Lady Annabel, who seemed every moment 
more deligbted with tbe society of Lord Cadurcis, 
and to sympathise every instant more completely 
with his frank exposition of his opinions on all 
subjects. When they retumed to Cheibury, Ca- 
durcis remained with tbem as a matter of course. 
An invitation was neitber expected nor given. 
Not an allusion was made to the sports of the 
field, to enjoy which was the original purpose of 
his visit to tbe abbey ; and he spoke of to-morrow 
as of a period which, as usual, was to be spent en- 
tirely in their society. He remained with them, 
as on the previous night, to tbe latest possible mo- 
ment. Although reserved in society, no one could 
be more fluent with those with whom he was per- 
fectly unembarrassed. He was, indeed, exceed- 
ingly entertaining, and Lady Annabel relaxed 
into conversation beyond her custom. As for 
Venetia, she did not speak often, but she listened 
with interest, and was evidently amused. When 
Cadurcis bade them good night, Lady .Annabel 
begged him to breakfast with them ; while Vene- 
üa, serene, though kind, neitber seconded the invi- 
tation, nor seemed interestedjr one way or the other, 
in its result , 



CHAPTER in. 

ExcEPT retuming to sleep at the abbey, Lord 
Cadurcis was now as much an habitual inmate of 
Cherbury Hall as in the days of his childbood 
He was there almostwitb the lark, and never quit- 
ted its roof tili its inmates were about to'retire for 
the night. His guns and dogs, which had been 
sent down from London with so much pomp of 
preparation, were unused and unnoticed ; and he 
passed his days in reading Richardson's novels« 
which he had brought with him from town, to tho 
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lailies, and then in riding wlth them about the 
country, for he loved to visit all bis old haunts, 
and trace even tbe very green sward wbere he first 
met the gipsies, and he fancied that he bad 
achieved his emancipation from all the coming 
cares and annoyances of the world. In this plea- 
sant life several weeks bad glided away : Cadurcis 
had entirely resumed his old footing in the family, 
nor did he attempt to conceal the homage he was 
pajing to the charms of Venetia. She, indeed, 
üeemed utterly nnconscious that such projects bad 
entered, or indeed could enter, the brain of her old 
play-feUow, with whom, now that she was habitu- 
atal to his presence, and revived by his inspiring 
Society, she bad resumed all her old familiär inti- 
nncy ; even addressing bim in bis Christian name, 
as if he bad never ceased to be her brother. But 
Lady Annabel was not so blind as her daughter, 
and, bad indeed her vision been as clouded, her 
(kithful minister, Mistress Pauncefort, would have 
tiken care quickly to couch it ; fpr a very short 
time bad elapsed before that vigilant gentlewoman 
resolved to convince her mistress that nothing 
could escape her sleepless scrutiny, and that it was 
equally in vain for her mistress, to hope to possess 
any secrets without her participation, seized a con- 
venient opportunity, before she bid her lady good 
night, just to inquire " when it might be expected 
to take place 1" and in reply to the very evident 
astonishment which Lady Annabel testified at this 
qnestion, and the expression of her extreme dis- 
pleasure at any convörsation on a circumstance for 
which there was not the slightest foundation, Mis- 
tress Pauncefort, after duly flouncing about with 
eveiy possible Symptom of pettish agitation and mor- 
tified curiosity, her cheek pale with besitating im- 
pertinence, and her nose quivering with inquisi- 
tiveness, condescended to admit, with a sceptical 
sneer, tliat of course, no doubt, her ladysbip knew 
more of such a subject than she could ; it was not 
her place to kndw any thing of such business ; for 
her part she said nothing ; it was not her place, 
but, if it were, she certainly must say that she 
could not help believing that my lord was looking 
remarkably sweet on Miss Venetia, and, what was 
more, evcry body in the house thought the same, 
ihough, for her part, wbenever they mentioned the 
circumstance to her, she said notbing, or bid them 
hold their tongues, for what was it to them ? it 
was not their business, and they could know no- 
thing ; and that nothing would displease her lady- 
Ehip more than chattering on such subjects, and 
many's the match, as good as finished, that's gone 
off by no worse means than the chitter-chatter of 
those who should hold their tongues. Therefore 
the should say no more; but, if her ladysbip wish- 
ed her to contradict it, why she could, and the 
woner, perbaps, the better. 

Lady Annabel observed to her that she wished 
no such thing ; but she desired that Pauncefort 
would make no more observations on the subject, 
either to her or to any one eise. And then Paunce- 
fort bade her ladysbip good night in a bufT, catch- 
ing up her candle with a rather impertinent jeik, 
and gently slamming the door, as if she bad meant 
to close it quietly, only it bad escaped out of her 
fingers. 

Whatcvcr might be the tone, wbetber of sur- 
prise or displcasure, wliich Lady Annabel thought 
fit to assume to her attendant on her noticing 



Lord Cadurcis' attentions to her daughter, thero 
is no doubt that his lordship's conduct had early 
and long engaged her ladysbip's remark, her con- 
sideration, and her approval. Without meditating 
indeed an immediate union between Cadurcis and 
Venetia, Lady Annabel pleased berself with the 
prospect of her daugbter's eventual marriage with 
one wbom she had knowti so early, and so inti- 
mately ; who was by nature of a gentle, sincere, 
and ajßectionate disposition, and in wbom educa- 
tion had carefully instilled the most sound and 
laudable principles and opinions ; one apparently 
with simple tastes, moderate desires, fair talents,.a 
mind intelligent, if not brilliant, and passions 
which at tbe worst had been rather ill-regulated 
than violent ; attached also to Venetia from her 
cbildbood, and always visibly affected by her influ- 
ence. All these moral considerations seemed to 
offer a fair security for happiness ; and the mate- 
rial ones were neither less promising, nor altoge- 
ther disregarded by the motber. It was a union 
which would join broad lands and fair estates ; 
which would place on tbe brow of her daughter 
one of the most ancient coronets in England ; and, 
which indeed was the chief of these considerations, 
would, without exposing Venetia to that contami- 
nating contact with tbe world from which Lädy 
Aimabel recoiled, establisb her, without this ini- 
tiatory and sorrowful experience, in a position su- 
perior to which even the blood of the Herberts, 
though it might flow in as fair and gifted a form 
as that of Venetia, need not aspire. 

Lord Cadurcis had not retumed to Cherbury a 
week before this scheme entered into tbe head of 
Lady Annabel. She bad always liked bim ; had 
always given bim credit for good qualities; bad 
always believed that his early defects were the 
consequence of his motber*s injudicious treatment ; 
and that at heart ho was an amiable, generous, and 
trustworthy being, one who might be depended on, 
with a naturally good judgment, and substantial 
and sufficient talents, which only required cultiva- 
tion. When she met him again after so long an 
interval, and found her early prognostics so fairly, 
completely fulfiUed, and watched his conduct 
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and conversation, exhibiting alike a well-informed 
mind, an obliging teraper, and, what Lady Anna- 
bel valued even above all gifts and blessings, a 
profound conviction of the truth of all her own 
opinions, moral, political, and religious, she was 
quite charmed ; she was moved to unusual anlma- 
tion ; she grew exdted in his praise ; bis presence 
deligbted her ; she entertained for bim the wärm- 
est aJßection, and reposed in him tbe most unbound- 
ed confidence. All her hopes became concentrated 
in the wish of seeing him her son-in-law ; and she 
detected with tbe most lively satisfaction the im- 
mediate Impression which Venetia had made upon 
his heart ; for indeed it should not be forgotten, 
that altbovjgb Lady Annabel was still young, and 
although cjer frame and temperament i;^ere alike 
promising of a long life, it was natural when she 
reflected upon the otherwise lone condition of bei 
daughter, that she should tremble at the thought 
of quitting this world without leaving her child a 
protector. To Dr. Masham, from wbom, indeed, 
Lady Annabel had no secrets, she confided in 
time these happy but covert hopes, and he was not 
less anxious than berself for their fulfilment Smce 
the retum of Cadurcis the doctor contrived to be a 
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moTe'fJrcquent Tisiter at the hall than usual, and 
he lost uo opportunity of silently advancing the 
object of his ^iend. 

As for Cadurcis himself, it was impossible for 
hira not quickly to discover that no obstacle to his 
heart's dearest wish would arise on the part of the 
parent The demeanour of the daughter somewhat 
more perplexed him. Y enetia, indeed, had entirely 
fallen into her old habits of intimacy and frankness 
with Plantagenet ; she was as afTectionatemnd as 
unembarrassed as in former days, and almost as 
gay ; for his presence and companionship had in 
a great degree insensibly removed that stUlness 
and gravity which had gradually influenced her 
mind and conduct But in that conduct there 
was, and he observed it with some degree of morti- 
fication, a total absence of the consciousness of 
being the object of the passionate admiration of 
another. She treated Lord Cadurcis as a brother 
she much loved, who had retumed to his home 
after a long absence. She liked to listen to his 
conversation, to hear of his adventures, to consult 
over his plans. His arrival called a smile to her 
&ce ; and his departure for the night was always 
alleviated by some allusion to thelr meeting on the 
morrow. But many an ardent gaze on the part 
of Cadurcis, and mony a phrase of emotion, passed 
unnoticed and unappreciated. His gallantry was 
entirely thrown away, or, if observed, only occa- 
sioned a pretty stare at the unnecessary trouble he 
gave himself, or the stränge ceremony which she 
supposed an acquaintance with society had taught 
him. Cadurcis attributed this reception of his 
veiled and delicate overtures to her ignorance of 
the World ; and, though he sighed for as passionate 
a retum to his streng feelings as the sentiments 
which animated himself, he was on the whole not 
displeased, but rather interested, by these indica- 
tions of a pure and unsophisticated spirit. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Caduucis had proposed, and Lady Annabel had 
seconded the proposition with eager satisfaction, 
that they should seek some day at the abbey whatr 
ever hospitality it might offer ; Dr« Masham was 
to be of the party, which was, indeed, one of those 
fanciful expeditions where the same companions, 
though they meet at all times without restraint, 
and with every convenience of life, seek increased 
amusement in the novelty of a slight change of 
habits. With the aid of the neighbourlng town 
of Southport, Cadurcis had made preparations for 
his friends not entirely unworthy of tiiem, though 
he affected to the last all the air of a conductor of 
a wild expedition of discovery, and laughingly 
impressed upon them the necessity of steeling their 
minds and bodies to the experience and endurance 
of the roughest treatment and the most severe 
hardships. 

The moming of this eventful day broke as beau- 
tiful as the preceding ones. Autunm had scldom 
been more gorgeous than this year. Although he 
was to play the host, Cadurcis would not deprive 
himself of his usual visit to the hall ; and he ap- 
peared there at an early hour to accompany his 
guests, who were to ride over to the abbey, to hus- 
band all their energies for their long rambles 
through the demesne. 



Cadt^rcis was in high spirits, and Lady Annabei 
scarcely less joyous. Yenetia smiied, ivith her 
usual sweetness and serenity. They congratulated 
each other on the charming season ; and Mistress 
Pauncefort received a formal invitation to join the 
party, and go a-nutüng with one of her fellow- 
servants and his lordship's valet The g^ood doctor 
was rather late, but he arrived, at last, on his stout 
steed, in his accustomed cheerfui mood. Here 
was a party of pleasure, which all agreed must be 
pleasant ; no strangers to amuse, or to be amusing, 
but formed merely of four human beings who spent 
every day of their lives in each other's society, be- 
tween whom there was the most complete sympa^ 
thy, and the most cordial good-will. 

By no'on they were all mountedon their steeds; 
and, though the air was warmed by a meridian 
sun shining in a clear sky, there was a gentle 
breeze abroad, sweet and grate&l ; and, moreover, 
they soon entered the wood, and enjoyed the shel- 
ter of its verdaut shade. The abbey looked most 
picturesque when they first burst upon it; the 
nearer and wooded hills, which formed its imme- 
diate background, just tinted by the golden pencil 
of autumn, while the meads of the Valley were 
still emerald green ; and the stream, now lost, now 
winding, glittcred here and there in the sun, and 
gave a life and sprightlineso to the landscape which 
exceeded even the effect of the^more distant and 
expansive lake. 

They were received at the abbey by Mistress 
Pauncefort, who had precedeS them, and who wel- 
comed them with a complacent smile. Cadurcis 
hastened to assist Lady Annabel to dismount, and 
was a little confused, but very pleased, when she 
assured him she needed no assistance, but request- 
ed him to take care of Yenetia. He was just in 
time to receive her in his arms, where she found 
herseif without the slightest embarrassment The 
coolness of the cloisters was most grateful afler 
their ride; and they lingered, and looked upon 
the old fountain, and feit the freshness of it« füll 
with satisfaction which all alike expressed. Lady 
Annabel and Yenetia then retired for a while to 
free themselves from their riding habits ; and Ca- 
durcis, affectionately taking the arm of Dr. Mashara, 
led him a few paces, and then almost involuntarily 
exclaimed, "My dear doctor, I think I am the 
happiest fellow that ever lived !" 

"That I trust you may always be, my dcar 
boy," Said Doctor Masham, "but what has called 
forth this particular exclamation 1" 

"To feel that I am once more at Cadurcis; to 
feel that I am here once more with you all ; to 
feel that I never shall leave you again." 

" Not again 1" 

" Never !" said Cadurcis. " The experience of 
these last few weeks, which yet have seemed an 
age in my existence, has made me resolve never 
to quit a society where I am persuaded I may oh- 
tain a degree of happiness which what is callea 
the World can never afford me." 

" What will your guardian say 1" 

«What care 11" 

"Adutiful ward!" 

"Poh! the relations between us were formed 
only to secure my welfare. It is secured ; it will 
be secured by my own resol ation." 

" And what is that?" inquired Dr. Masham. 

" To marry Yenetia, if she will accept me.* 

" And that you do not doubt !" 
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** We doubt every thing, when eyezy ihing is at 
Etake," replied Lord Caduicis. " I know Üiat her 
consent would ensure my happineas ; aad» when I 
reflect, I caxinot help being- equally persuaded tbat 
it would secure hers. Her mother, I think, would 
not be adverse to our union. And you, my dear 
«ir, what do.you think 1" 

** I think," Said Doctor MaBham, << tbat whoever 
marries Yenetia will many the most beautiful and 
the most g^ifted of God's creatures ; I hope you may 
Diany her ; I wish you to many her ; I beUeve you 
will marry her ; but not yet ; you are too young, 
Lord Cadurcis/' 

** O no, my dear doctor, not too young to marry 
Venetia. Eemember I have known her all my 
life, at least as long as I havQ been able to form an 
opinion. How few are the men, my dear doctor, 
who arfe so fortunate as to unite themselves with 
women whom they have known, as I have known 
Venetia, for more than seven long years l*' 

" During five of which you have never secn or 
heaid of her." 

"Mine was the fault! And yet I cannct help 
thinking, as it may probably tum out, as you your- 
self beUeve it will tum out, that it is as well that 
we have been sepaiated for this interral. It has 
afToided me opportunities for Observation which I 
Bbould never have enjoyed at Cadurcis ; and, al- 
though my lot either way could not have altered 
the nature of fhings, I might have been discon- 
tented, I might have sighedfor aworld which now 
I do not value. It is tme I have not seen Venetia 
for five years, but I find her the same, or changed 
only by nature, and fulfilling all the rieh promise 
which her chiidhood intimated. No, my dear doc- 
tor, I respect your opinion more than that of any 
&ian Uving; but nobody, nothing, can persuade 
me that I am not as intimately acquainted with 
Venetia's character, with all her rare virtues, as if 
we had never separated." 

" I do not doubt it,'* said the doctor , " high as 
you may pitch your estimate, you cannot overvalue 
her." 

"And why should wenot marry V* 

** Because, my dear friend, although you may 
he perfectly acquainted with Venetia, you cannot 
he perfectly acquainted with yourself." 

"How so 2" ezclaimed Lord Cadurcis, in atone 
of surprise, perhaps a little indignant 

** Because it is impossible. No young man of 
eighteen ever possessed such precious knowledge. 
I esteem and admire you ; I give you every credit 
for a good heart and a sound head ; but it is im- 
poBsible, at your time of life, that your character 
cw be formed ; and, until it be, you may many 
Venetia, and yet be a very miserable man." 

"It is formed," said bis lordship, firmly ; " there 
IS not a subject important to a human being on 
which my opinions are not settled." 

"You may live to change them all,'' said the 
doctor, " and that very speedily." 

** Impossible !" said Lord Cadurcis. " My dear 
<loctor, I cannot understandyou ; you say that you 
/lope — that you wish— even that you believe that 
I shall marry Venetia; and yet you pemiit me tc 
infer that our union will or^]y make us miserable. 
What do you wish me to do 1" 

" Go to College for a term or two." 

« Without Venetia! I should die." 

" Well, if you be in a dyijig state, you can re- 
tunv" 



" You joke, my deai doctor." 
« My dear boy, I am perfectly serious." 
** But ehe may many somebody eise." 
" I am your only rival," said the doctor, with a 
smile ; " and, though even fidends can scarcely bo 
trusted under such circumstances, I promise you 
not to betray you." 

'^Your advice is not very pleasant," said bis 
lordship. 

" Advice seldom is," said the doctor 
^ " My dear doctor, I have made up my mind to 
many her — and many her at once. I know her 
well, you admit that yourself. I do not believe 
that tigere ever was a woman like her, that there 
ever will be a woman like her. Nature has maiked 
her out from other women, and her eiducation has 
not been less peculiar. Her mysticbreedingpleases 
me. It is something to marry a wife so fair, so 
pure, so refined, so accompUshed, who is, neverthe- 
less, perfectly Ignorant of the world. I have dream- 
ed of such things ; I have paced these old cloisters 
when a/boy, and when I was miserable at home ; 
and I have had visions, and this was one. I have 
sighed to Uve alone, with a fair spirit for my midis- 
ter, Venetia has descended firom heaven for me, 
and for me alone. I am resolved I will pluck this 
fair flower with the dew üpon its leaves." 

" I did not know I was reasoning witii a poet," 
said the doctor, with a smile. ** Had I been con- 
scious of it, I would not have been so rash." 

"I have not a grain of poetry in my composi- 
tion," said bis lordship. " I never could vrcite a 
verse ; I was notorious at Eton for begging all 
their old manuscripts from boys when they lef) 
school, to crib from ; but I have a heart, and I can 
fcel. I love Venetia — ^I have always loved her— 
and, if possible, I will marry her, and many her al 
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CHAPTER V. 

The re-appearance of the ladies at the end of the 
cloister terminated this conversation, the result of 
which was rather to confirm Lord Cadurcis in bis 
resolution of instantly urging bis suit than the re- 
verse. He ran forward to groet bis friends with a 
smile, and took bis place by the aide of Venetia, 
whom, a littie to her surprise, he congratulated in 
glovdngphrase on her charming costume. Indeed, 
she looked very captivating, with a pastoral hat, 
then much in fashion, and a dress as simple and as 
sylvan, both showing to admirable advantage hei 
long descending hair, and her agile and springy 
figure. 

Cadurcis proposed that they should ramble over 
the abbey ; he talked of projected alterations, as if 
he reallyhad the power immediately to effect them, 
and was desbrous of obtaining their opinions before 
any change was made. So they ascended the 
staircase, which many years before Venetia had 
mounted for the first time with her mother, and 
entered that series of small and ill-fumished rooms 
in which Mrs. Cadurcis had principally reßided, and 
which had undergone no change. The oid pic- 
tures were examined ; tiiese, all agreed, never must 
move ; and the new fumiture, it was settled, muat 
be in character with the building. Lady Annabel 
entered into all the details vnth an mterest and 
animation which rather amused Doctcr MashaoL 
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Venetia listencd, and suggested, and responded to 
the frequent appeals of Cadurciä to her judginent, 
with an unconscious equanimity not less divert- 
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" Now here we really can do something,'* said 
his lordship, as they entered the saloon, or rather 
refectory ; " here I think we may eflfect wonders. — 
The tapestiy must always remain. Is it not 
magnificent, Venetia ? — But what hangings shall 
we have ! — We must keep the old chairs, I 
think. — Do you approve of the old chairs, Ve- 
netia ? — And what shall we cover them with 1 — 
Shall it be damptsk? — ^What do you think, Ve- 
netia ? — Do you Uke damask 1 — And what colour 
shall it be! — Shall it be crimsonl — Shall it be 
crimson damai<k, Lady Annabel ? — Do you think 
Venetia would like crimson damask 1 — Now, Ve- 
etia, do give us the benefit of your opinion.** 

Then they entered the old gallery ; here was to 
be a great transformation. Marvels were to be ef- 
fected in the old gallery ; and many and multiplied 
were the appeals to the taste and fancy of Vene- 
tia. 

** I think," said Lord Cadurcis, ** I shall leave 
the gallery to be arranged when I am settled. The 
rooms and the saloon shall be done at once. I 
shall give Orders for them to begin instantly. 
Whom do you recommend, Lady Annabel 1 Do 
you think tiiere is any person at Southport who 
could manage to do it, superintended by our taste ? 
Venetia, what do you think 1" 

Venetia was standing at the wiudow, rather 
apart from her companions, looking at the old gar- 
den. Lord Cadurcis joined her. <<Ah! it has 
been sadly neglected since my poor mother*s time. 
We could not do much in those days, but still she 
loved this garden. I must depend on you entirely 
to arrange my garden, Venetia. This spot is sa- 
sred to you. You have not forgotten our labours 
here, have you, Venetia 1 Ah ! those were happy 
days, and these bhall be more happy still. This is 
VOUT garden ; it shall always be called Venetia's 
garden 1" 

" I would have taken care of it, when you were 
away, but — ^* 

, "But whatV inquired Lord Cadurcis, anx- 
iously. 

" We hardly feit authorised," replied Venetia, 
very calmly. " We came at first, when you left 
Cadurcis, but at last it did not seem that our pre- 
sence was very acceptable." 

"The brutes !" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis. 

" No, no ; good simple people, they were not 
used to Orders from stränge masters, and they were 
perplexed. Besides, we had no right to interfere." 

" No right to interfere ! Venetia, my little fel- 
'ow-labourer, no right to interfere! Why all.is 
yours ! Fancy you have no right to interfere at 
Cadurcis !** 

Then theyproceeded to the park, and wandered 
to the margin of the lake. There was not a spot, 
not an object, which did not recall some adventure 
or incident of childhood. Every moment Lord Ca- 
durcis exclaimed, "Venetia! do you remember 
^hisV'—" Venetia! have you forgotten thatl"— 
and evety time Venetia smiled, and proved how 
faithful was her memory, by adding some little 
unmentioned traitto the lively reminiscencesof her 
companion. 

" Well, after all," said Lord Cadurcis with a 
«igt, " my poor mother was a stränge woman, and« 



God bless her ! used sometimes to worry me on: 
of my senses ; but still she alway? loved you. No 
one can deny that Cherbury was a magic name 
with her. She loved Lady Annabel, and she« 
loved you, Venetia. It ran in the blood, you set^ 
She would be happy, quite happy, if she »aw mh 
all here together, and if she knew — " 

" PlantageneC* said Lady Annabel, " you nuist 
build a lodge at this end of the park. I caiuiot 
conceive any thing more efTective than an entnmcc 
from the Southport road in this quarter." 

" Certainly, Lady Annabel, certainly, we must 
build a lodge. Do not you think so, Venetia?" 

" Indeed, I think it would be a great improve- 
ment," replied Venetia ; " but you müst take care 
to have a lodge in character with the abbey." 

" You shall make a drawing for it," said Lord 
Cadurcis ; " it shall be built directly, and it shall 
be called Venetia Lodge." 

The hours flew away, loitering in the park, 
roaming in the woods. l'bcy met Mistress 
Pauncefort and her friends loadcd with plunder, 
and they ofTered to Venetia a trophy of their suc- 
cess; but when Venetia, merely to please thcir 
kind hearts, accepted their tribute with cordiality, 
and declared there was nothing she liked better, 
Lord Cadurcis would not be satisfied unlesshe 
immediately commenced nutting, and each moment 
he bore to Venetia the produce of his sport, tili 
in time she could bcarcely sustain the rieh and 
increasing bürden At length they bent their 
Steps towards home, sufficiently wearied to look 
forward with welcome to rest and their rcpast, yet 
not fatigued, and exhilarated by the atmospbere, 
for the sun was now in its decline, though in this 
favoured season there were yet hours enough 
remaining of enchanting light 

In ihe refectory they found, to the surprise of 
all but their host, a banquet It was just one of 
those occasions where nothing is expected and 
every thing is welcome and surprising; when, 
from the unpremeditated air generally assumed, 
all preparation startles and pleases; when even 
ladies are not ashamed to eat, and formahty ap- 
pears quite banished. Game of all kinds, tcol 
from the lake, and piles of beautiful fruit, made 
the table alike tempting and picturesque. Then 
there were stray bottles of rare wine disinterred 
from venerable cellars ; and, more inspiring even 
than the choice wine, a host under the influence 
of every emotion, and swaycd by every circum- 
stance, that can make a man happy and delightfiil. 
O ! they were very gay, and it seemed diflicult to 
believe that care, or sorrow, or the dominion 
of dark or ungracious passions, could evor disturb 
sympathies so complete, and countenances so ra- 
diant. 

At the urgent request of Cadurcis, Venetia sang 
to them ; and, while she sang, the expression or 
her countenance and voice harmonising with the 
archhilarity of tl.fc subject, Plantagenet for a nio- 
ment believed that he beheld the little Venetia of 
his youth, that sunny child, so füll of niirth and 
grace, the very recollection of whose lively and 
bright existence might enliven the gloomiest hour 
and lighten the heaviest heart 

Enchanted by all that sunrounded him, — füll o» 
nope, and joy, and plans of future felicity, — en> 
boldened by the kindness of the daughter, — ü»' 
dureis now ventured to urge a request to Lady 
Annabel, and the request was granted, — for all 
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deemed to feel that it was a day on which nothing 
was to be reiVised to their friend. Happy Cadur- 
cis ! The child had a holiday, and It fancied itself 
a man, enjoying a triumph. In compliance, 
Iberefore, with his wisb, it was settled that they 
Rhquld all walk back to the hall ; even Dr. Ma- 
sham declared he was competent to the exer- 
tiou, but perhaps was half entrapped mto the 
declaration by the promise of a bed at Oberbury. 
This consent enchanted Cadurds, who looked for- 
ward with exquisite pleasure to the evening walk 
with Venetia. 



CHAPTER VI 

Althoubh the sun had not set, it had sunk 
behuid the hüls leading to Cherbury when our 
friends quitted the abbey. Cadurcis, without 
hesitation, offered his arm to Venetia, and, whether 
from a secret sympathy with his wishes, or merely 
from some fortunate accident, Lady Annabel and 
Doctor Masham stroUed on before without busy- 
lüg themselves too eamestly with their compa- 
nions. 

"And how do you think our expedition to 
CaduTcis has tumed outi" inquired the young 
lord of Venetia. " Has it been successful V* 

"It has been one of the most agreeable days I 
CTcr passed," was the reply. 

"Then it has been successful," rejoined his 
lordship ; " for my only wish was to amuse you." 

" I think we have all been equally amused," said- 
Venetia. ** I never knew mamma in such good 
spirits. I think, ever since you retumed, she has 
i»en unusually light-hearted." 

"And you-r-has my retum* lightened only her 
beart, Venetia 1" 

"Indeedithas contributed to the happiliess of 
eveiy one." 

" And yet, when I first retumed, I heard you 
^r a complaint ; the first that to my knowledge 
ever escaped your lips." 

"Ah! we cannot be always equally gay." 

" Once you were, dear Venetia." 

"I was a child then." 

" And I, I too was a child ; yet I am happy, at 
leaat now that I am with you.** 

" Well, we are both happy now." 

"0! say that again, say that again, Venetia; 
«>r, indeed, you made me miserable when you told 
me that you had changed. I cannot bear that you, 
Venetia, should ever change." 

" It is the course of nature, Plantagenet ; we all 
change, every thing changes. This day, that was 
8ö bright is changing fast" 

''The Stars are as beautiful as the sun, Ve- 
netia." 

" And what do you infer ?" 

"That Venetia, a womon, is as beautiful as 
* enetia, a little girl ; and should be as happy." 

"Is beauty happiness, Plantagenetl" 

" It makes othera happy, Venetia ; and, when 
^e make others happy, we should be happy our- 
selves." 

" Few depend upon my influence, and I trust 
<uiofthem are happy." 

, "No one depends upon your influence more 
^Tdo/» 



<* Well, then, be happy always." 

« Would that I might ! Ah ! Venetia, can I 
ever furget old days ! You were the solace of my 
dark chiildhood; you were the charm that first 
taught me existence was enjoyment. Before I 
came to Cherbury I never was happy, and sinco 
that hour — ^Ah! Venetia, dear, dearest Venetia, 
who is like to you !" 

" Dear Plantagenet, you were always too kind 
to me. Would we were children once more !" 

"Nay! my own Venetia, you teil me eveiy 
thing changes, and we must not murmur at the 
course of nature. I would not have our childhood 
back again, even with all its joys, for there are 
others yet in störe for us, not less pure, not less 
beautiful. We loved each other then, Venetia, 
and we love each other now." 

" My feelings tpwards you have never changed, 
Plantagenet ; I heard of you always with interest, 
and I met you again with heartfelt pleasure." 

" O ! that moming ! Have you forgotten that 
moming! Do you know, you will smile very 
much, but I really believe that I expected to see 
my Venetia still a little girl, the very same who 
greeted me when I first arrived with my mother, 
and behaved so naughtily! And, when I saw 
you, and found what you had become, and what I 
ought always to have known you must become, I 
was so confused, I entirely lost my presence of 
mind. You must have thought me very awkward, 
very stupid 1" 

«Indeed, I was rather gratified by observing 
that you could not meet us again without emotion. 
I thought it told well for your heart, which I 
always believed to be most kind, at least, I am 
surc, to US." 

" Kind ! O ! Venetia, that word but ill describes 
what my heart ever was, what it now is, to you, 
Venetia ! deares^ sweetest Venetia, can you doubt 
for a moment my feelings towards your home, and 
what influence must principally impel theml 
Am I so duU, or you so blind, Venetia t Can I 
not express, can you not discover, how much, how 
ardently, how fondly, how devotedly, I— I— I— • 
love you 1" 

" I am sure we always loved each other, Plan« 

tagenet." • 

"Yes! but not with this love; not as I love 

you now !" 

Venetia stared. 

" I thought we could not love each other more 
than we did, Plantagenet," at length she said. 
" Do you remember the jewel that you gave me 1 
I always wore it, until you seemed to forget us, 
and then I thought it looked so fpolish! You 
remember what was inscribed on it: — *To 
Venetia, fbom heb apfectionatb Bbotheb, 
Plantageitet.* And as a brother I always 
loved you; had I indeed been your sister, 1 
could not have loved you more warmly and more 

truly." 

" I am not your brother, Venetia, I wish not to 
be loved as a brother; and yet I must be loved by 
you, or I shall die." 

"What then do you wishi" inquired Veneua, 
with great simplicity. 

" I wish you to many me," replied Lord Cadurci« 

"Marry!" exclaimed Venetia, with a face of 
wonder. "Marry! Many you! M«ny you, 
Plantagenet!" 
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** Ay! is that 00 wonderfull I love you, and, 
ifjovL love me, why should we not many 1" 

Venetia was silenti and looked upon the gronnd, 
not from ag^tation, for ahe was quite calm, bnt in 
thought ; and then she said, " I never thought of 
marriage in my life, Plantagenet; I have no in- 
tention, no wish to marry ; I mean to live always 
with mamma." 

** And you shall always live with mamma, but 
that need not prevent you from marrylng me," he 
replied. ''Do not we all live together nowl 
What will it signify if you dwell at Gaduicis and 
Lady Annabel at Cherbury 1 Is it not one home 1 
But, at any rate, this point shall not be an obsta- 
de ; for, if it please you, we will all Uve at Chei^ 
bury/* 

'' You say that we are happy now, Plantagenet ; 
0, let US remain as we are !" 

'' My own sweet girl, my sister, if you please, 
any tiüe so it be one of fondness, your sweet sim- 
plidty charms me ; but, believe me, it cannot be 
as you wish ; we cannot remain as we are, unless 
we marry." 
"Why not?" 

*< Because I shall be wretched, and must live 
elsewhere, if indeed I can live at all." 

" O ! Plantagenet, indeed I thought you were 
my brother ; when I found you after so long a Se- 
paration as kind as in old days, and kinder still, I 
was so glad ; I was so sure you loved me ; I 
thought I had the kindest brother in the world. 
Let US not talk of any other love. It will, indeed 
it will, make mamma so miserable !" 

" I am greatly mistaken," replied Lord Cadur- 
cis, who saw no obstacles to bis hopes in their 
conversation hitherto, "if on the contrary our 
Union would notprove far from disagreeable to your 
mother, Venetia ; I will say our mother, for indeed 
to me she has been one." 

" Plantagenet," said Venetia, in a very eamest 
tone, " I love you veiy much ; but, if you love 
me,,press me on this subject no more at present. 
You have surprised, indeed you have bewildered 
me. There are thoughts, there are feelings, there 
are considerations, that must be respected, that 
must influence me. Nay ! do not look so sorrow- 
ful, Plantagenet. Let us be happy now. To- 
morrow— only to-morrow— and to-morrow we are 
sure to meet, we will speak further of all this ; but 
now — ^now— for a moment let us forget it, if we 
can forget any thing so stränge. Nay ! you shall 
smile !" 

He (Md. Who could resist that mi^ and win- 
ning glance ! And indeed Lord Cadurcis was 
scarcely disappointed, and not at allmortified, at 
the reception, or, as he esteemed it, the progress 
of his suit. The conduct of Venetia he attributed 
entirely to her unsophisticated nature, and the 
timidif^ of a virgin soul. It made him prize even 
more dearly the treasure that he believed awaited 
him. Silent, then — ^though for a time they both 
struggied to speak on indifferent subjects — silent, 
and alraost content, Cadurcis proceeded, with the 
arm of Venetia locked in his, and ever and anon 
•mconsciously pressing it to his heart The rosy 
iwilight had faded away, the stars were stealing 
forth, and the moon again glittered. With a soul 
sqfter than the tinted shades of eve, and glowing 
like the heavens, Cadurcis joined his companions 
as they entered the gardens of Cherbury. When 
they had arrived home, it seemed that ezhaustion 



had suddenly sueoeeded all the exeitement of tho 
day. The doctor, who was wearied, retired imme- 
diately. Lady Annabel pressed Cadurcis to remain 
and take tea, or, at least, to ride home ; but his 
lordship, protesting Ihat he vras not in the sligbtest 
degree'&tigued, and antidpating their speedy union 
on the morrow, bade her good night, and, pressing 
with fondness the band of Venetia, retraced hi^ 
Steps to the now soUtaiy abbey. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Casubcis retumed to the abbey, but not to 
slumber. That love of loneliness which had 
haunted him from his boyhood, and which ever 
asserted its sway when under the influence of his 
passions, came over him now with irresistible 
power. A day of enjoyment had terminated, and 
it left him melancholy. Hour after hour he paced 
the moon-Iit doisters of his abbey, where not s 
sound disturbed him, save the monotonous fall of 
the fountain, that seems by some inezplicable as- 
sociation always to blend with, and never to dis- 
turb, our feelings ; gay when we are joyful, and 
sad amid our sorrow. 

Yet was he sorrowfiil ! He was gloomy, anc 
feil into a reveiy about himself, a subject to him 
ever perplezing and distiessing. His conversation 
of the moming with Doctor Masham recurred to 
him. What did the doctor mean by his diaracter 
not being formed, and that he might yet live to 
change all his opinionsl Character! what was 
character 1 It must be will ; and his will was vio- 
lent and firm. Young as he was, be had early ha- 
bituated himself to reflection, and the result of his 
musings had been a desire to live away from the 
World, with those he loved. The world, as other 
men viewed it, had no charms for him. Its pur- 
suits and passions seemed to him on the mhole 
paltry and faint He could sympathise with great 
deeds, but not with bustling life. That which was 
common did not please him. He loved things 
that were rare and stränge; and the spell that 
bound him so strongly to Venetia Herbert was her 
unusual life, and the singuIar circumstances of 
her destiny that were not unknown to him. Troe 
he was young ; but, lord of himself, youth was ajs- 
sociated with none of those mortifications which 
make the juvenile pant for manhood. Cadurcli 
valued his youth, and treasured it. He could not 
conceive love, and the romantic life that love 
should lead, without the drcumambient charm of 
yo'.th adding fresh lustre to all that was bright 
and fair, and a keener relish to every combination 
of enjoyment. The moonbeam feil upon his mo- 
ther's monument — ^the tablet on the cloister wall 
that recorded the birth and death of Katbsrine 
Caditrcis. His thoughts flew to his ancestry 
They had conquered in France and Palestine, and 
left a memorable name to the annalist of his coun- 
try. Those days were past, and yet Cadurcis feit 
within him the desire, perhaps the power, of emu* 
lating them; but what remained? What career 
was open in this mechanical age to the chivalric 
genius of his race 1 Was he misplaced then in 
üfe 1 The applause of nations — ^there was some- 
thing grand and exciting in such a possession* 
To be the marvel of mankind, what would he not 
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bazard 1 Dreami, dieams ! If his ancestora were 
vallant and celebrated, itremained for him to rival, 
to excel them, at least In one respect. Their Co- 
ronet had never lested on a brow fairer than the 
one for which. he destined it Venetia, then, inde- 
pendent of his paanonate love, waa the only a'ppa- 
rent object worth his pursuit — the. only thing in 
this World that had realised his dreams-— dreams 
sacred to his own musing so^l, that even 
she had never shared or guessed. And she, she 
was to be his. He could not doubt it ; but to- 
morrow would decide ; to-morrow would seal his 
tiiumph. 

His sleep was short and restless ; he had almost 
oatwatched the stars, and yet he rose with the early 
mom. His first thought was of Venetia ; he was 
impatient for the interview — ^the interview she 
promised, and even proposed. The fresh air was 
gratefui to him ; he bounded along to Cherbury, 
and bnuhed the dew in his progress from the tall 
gross and shrubs. In sight of the hall, he for a 
moment paused. He was before his accustomed 
hour; and yet he was always too soon. Not to- 
day, thongh, not to-day ; ^uddenly he rushes for- 
ward, and Springs down the green vista, for Vene- 
tia is on the terace, and alone ! 

" Always kind, this moming she greeted him 
with imusual afiection. Never had she seemed to 
tum 80 exquisitely beautiful. Perhaps her coun- 
tenance to-day was more pale than wont There 
Beemed a sofbiess in her eyes unusually so bril- 
liant, and even dazzling ; the accents of her salu- 
tation were suppressed and tender. 

" I thought you would be here early," she re- 
marked, and therefore I rose to meet you." 

Was he to infer from this artless confession that 
bis Image liad haunted her in her dreanis, or only 
tlnt she would not delay the conversation on 
^hich his happiness depended 1 He could scarcely 
doubt which version to adopt when ehe took his 
arm and led him from the terrace, to walk where 
they could not be diaturbed. 

" Dear Plantagenet," she said — ** for indeed you 
Are very dear to me — ^I told you last night that I 
woald speak to you to-day on your wishes, that 
are so kmd to me, and so much intended for my 
tiappiness. I do not love suspenso ; but indeed, 
last night, I was too much surprised, too much 
overcome, by what occurred, that, exhausted as I 
natarally was by all our pleasure, I could not teil 
you what I wished ; indeed I could not, dear Plan- 
tagenet" 

" My own Venetia !" 

'' So I hope you will always deem me ; for I 
^hould be very unhappy if you did not love me, 
Plantagenet — ^more unhappy than I have even 
l)een these last two years ; and I have been very 
unhappy, very unhappy indeed, Plantagennet" 

" Unhappy ! Venetia ; my Venetia unhapp^^ 1" 

" Listen ! I will not weep. I can control my 
feelings. I have leamed to do this ; it is very sad, 
and very difierent to what my lifo once was ; but I 
can do it" 

** You amaze me !" 

Venetia sighed and then resumed» but iE a tone 
mournful and low, and yet to a dcgree firm. 

" You have bcen away five years, Plantagenet" 

^ But you have pardoned that" 

** I never blamed you ; I had nothing to pasJon. 
h was well for you to be away ; and I rejoice your 
abaence has been so profitable to you." 



" But it was wicked to have been so siient." 

** Oh ! no, no, no. Such ideas never entered 
into my head, nor even mamma's. You were veiy 
young ; you did as all would, as all must do. Har 
bour not such thoughts. Enough you have re» 
tumed, and love us yet" 

«Love! ladore!" 

*' Five years are a long spaee of time, Plantage- 
net Events will happen in five years, even at 
Cherbuiyi I told you I was changed." 

« Yes !" said Lord Cadurcis, in a voice of some 
anxiety, with a scrutinising eye. 

« You left me a happy <^d ; you find me a wo- 
man, — and a miserable one." 

" Good Grod ! Venetia, this suspenso is awful. 
Be brief, I pray you. Has any one—" 

Venetia looked at lum with an air of perplexity. 
She could not comprehend the idea that impelled 
his interruption. 

" Go on," Lord Cadurcis added, afler a short 
pause ; "I am, indeed, all anxiety." 

«You remember that Christmas which you 
passed at the hall, and waUdng at night in the 
gallery, and — " » 

** Well ! Yt)ur mother — ^I shall never forget it 

«You found her weeping when you weie once 
at Marringhurst You told me of it" 

«Ay! ay!" 

" There is a wing of our house shut up. "W% 
oflentalkedofit" 

" Often, Venetia ; it is a mystery." 

« I have penetrated it," replied Venetia, in a so- 
lemn tone ; « and I never have known what hap- 
piness is since." 

« Yes, yes !" said Lord Cadurcis, very pale, and 
speaking in a whisper. 

« Plantagenet, I have a fiither.' 

Lord Cadurcis started, and for an instant his 
arm quitted Venetia*s. At length he said, in a 
gloomy voice, "I know it" 

" Know it!" exclaimed Venetia with astonish- 
ment " Who could have told you the secret V^ 

« It is no secret," replied Cadurcis ; « would that 
it were !" 

" Would that it were ! How stränge you speak, 
how Strange you look, Plantagenet! If it be no 
secret that I have a father, why this concealment 
then 1 I know that I am not the child of shame !" 
she added, after a moment's pause, with an air 
of pride. A tear stole down the cheek of Ca- 
durcis. 

«Plantagenet! dear, good Plantagenet! my 
brother ! my own brother ! — sce, I kneel to you ; 
Venetia kneels to you ! your own Venetia ! — 
Venetia that you love ! ! if you knew the load 
that is on my epirit, bearing me down to a grave 
which I would almost welcome, you would speak 
to me ; you would teil me all. — ^I have sighed for 
this ; I have longed for this; I have prayed for this. 
To meet some one who would speak to me ot my 
father — ^who had heard of him, who knew him — 
has been for years the only thought of my bemg, 
the only object for which I existed. And now here 
comes Plantagenet, my brother ! my own brother .' 
and he knows all, — and he will teil me ; yes, that 
he will; he will teil his Venetia all— all !" 

«Is there not your mother 1" said Lord Cadur- 
cis, in a broken tone. 

« Forbidden, utterly forbidden. If I speak, they 
teil me her heart will break ; and therefore mine 
is breaking." 
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** Have you no friend ?" 

** Are not you my inend 1 

« Dr. Masham ]*' 

<<I have applied to him; he tellB me that he 
lires, and then he shakes his head." 

" You never saw your faÜier ; thuik not of 
him." 

'* Not think of hun !" exclaimed Venetia, with 
extraordinary energy. ** Of what eise 1 For 
what do I live hut to think of him 1 What object 
have I in life but to see him ? I have seen him — 
once." 

" Ah !" ' 

" I know his fonn by heart, and yet it was but 
a shade. O ! what a shade ! — ^what a glorious, 
what an immortal shade ! If gods were upon 
carth, they would be like my father !" 

'< His deeds, at least, are not godlike/' observed 
Lord Cadurcis dryly, and with some bittemess. 

" I deny it !" said Venetia, her cyes sparkling 
with fire, her form dilated with enthusiasm, and 
involuntarily withdrawing her arm from her com- 
panion. Lotd Cadurcis looked exceedingly asto- 
nished. ■ 

"You deny it!" he exclaimed. "And what 
should you know about it !" 

" Nature whispers to me that nothing but what 
is grand and noble could be breathed by those Ups, 
or fulfilled by that form." 

" I am glad you have not read his works," said 
Lord Cadurcis, with increased bittemess. " As 
fbr his conduct, your mother is a living cvidence 
of his honour, his generosity, and his virtue." 

"My mother!" said Venetia, in a softened 
voice ; " and yet he loved my mother !" 

" She was his victim, as a thousand others may 
have been." 

** She is his wife !" replied Venetia, with some 
anxiety. 

"Yes, a deserted wife; is that preferable to 
being a cherished mistress? More honourable, 
but scarcely less humiliating." * 

• " She must have misunderstood him," said Ve- 
netia. "I have perused the secret vows of his 
passion, I have read his praises of her beauty, I 
have porcu over the music of his emotions when 
he first became a father ; — ^yes, he has gazed on 
mo— even though but for a moment — with love ! 
Ovcr me he has breathed forth the hallowed bless- 
ing of a parent! That transcendant form has 
pressed his Ups to mine, and held me with fondness 
to liis heart ! And shall I credit aught to his dis- 
honour ? Ib there a being in existence who can 
persuade me he is hearüess or abandoned 1 No ! 
I love him ! I adore him ! I am devoted to him 
with all the energies of my being ! I live only 
on the mempiy that he lives, and, were he to die, 
I should pray to my 6od that I might join him, 
without delay, in a world where it cannot be jus- 
tice to separate a child from a father." 

And tbis was Venetia ! — ^the fair, the serene 
Venetia ! the young, the inexperienced Venetia ! 
pausing, as itwere, on the parting threshold of 
girlhood, whom, but a few hours since, he had 
iäncied could scarcely have proved a passion ; who 
appeared to him barely to comprehend the mean- 
ing of his advances ; for whose calmness or whose 
coldness he had consoled himself by the flattering 
conviction of her unknowing innocence. Before 
him stood a beautüfiil and inspired Msnad, her 
eye flashing supematural fire, her form elevated 



above her accustomed stataro, defiance on her 
swelling brow, and passion on her quivering lip ! 

Gentle and sensitive as Cadurcis ever appeared 
to those he loved, there was in his soul a deep and 
unfathomed well of passions that had been never 
stirred, and a bitter and mocking spiiit in his brain, 
o{ which he was himself unconscious. He had 
repaired this hopeful mom to Cherbury, to receive, 
as he beUeved, the pUghted faith of a simple and 
aifectionate, perhaps grateful, girl. That her un- 
sophisticated and untutored spirit might not receive 
the advances of his heart with an equal and cor- 
responding ardour, he was prepared. It pleased 
him that he should watch the gradual develope- 
ment of this bud of sweet afiections, walting, with 
proud anxiety, her fVagrant and her full-blown 
love. But now it appeared that her coldness, or 
her indüTerence, might be ascribed to any other 
cause than the one to which he had attributed it, — 
the innocence of an inexperienced mind. This 
girl was no stranger to powerfui passions; she 
could love, and love with fervency, with devotion, 
with enthusiasm. This child of joy was a woman 
of deep and thoughtful sorrows, brooding in soll- 
tude over high resolves and passionate aspirations. 
Why were not the emotions of such a tumultuous 
soul excited by himself 1 To him she was calm 
and imperturbable ; she called him brother — sho 
treated him as a child. But a picture, a fantastic 
shade, could raise in her a tempestuous swell of 
sentiment, that transformed her whole mind, and 
changed the colour of all her hopes and thoughts. 
Deeply prejudiced s^^ainst her father, Cadurcis 
now hated him, and with a feil and ferocious eai* 
nestness that few bosoms but his could prote. 
Pale with rage, he ground his teeth, and watched 
her with a glance of sarcastic 'aversion. 

" You led me here to listen to a communication 
which interested me," he at length said; "have 1 
heard itV» 

His altered tone, the air of haughtiness which 
he assumed, were not lost upon Venetia. She 
endeavoured to collect herseif, but she hesitated to 
reply. 

" I repeat my inquiry," said Cadurcis. * Have 
you brought me here only to inform me that you 
have a father, and that you adore him, or his pic- 
ture 1" 

" I led you here," repUed Venetia, in a subdued 
tone, and looking on the ground, " to thank you 
for your love, and to confcss to you that I love 
anoüier." 

" Love another !" exclaimed Cadurcis in a tone 
of derision. " Simpleton ! The best thing your 
mother can do is to lock you up in the chamber 
with the picture that has produced such marvellous 
effects." 

" I am no simpleton, Plantagenct," rejoined Ve- 
netia, veiy quietly, " but one who is acting as she 
thinks right ; and not only as her mind, but as her 
heart, prompts her»" 

They had stopped in the earlier part of thio con- 
versation on a little plot of turf surrounded by 
shrubs ; Cadurcis walked up and down this area 
with angry steps, occasionaÜy glancing at Venetia 
with a look of mortification and displeasure. 

"I teil yo«, Venetia," he at length said, "that 
you are a little fool. What do you mean by say- 
ing that you cannot marry me, because you love 
another ? Is not that other, by your own account, 
your &ther ? Love him as much as you liko Is 
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tluit to prevent you from loving your husband 
also?" 

" Plantagenet, you are rüde, and unnecessarily 
6o/' Said Venetia. " I repeat to you again, and 
tbr the last time, that all zny heart is my father's. 
It would be wicked in me to marry you, bccause 
I caojiot I0T6 you as a husband should be loved. 
I can never love you as I love my father. How- 
orer, it is useless to talk upon this subject I 
have not even the power of marrying you if I 
wLshed, for I have dedicated myself to my father 
io the name of God ; and I have offered a vow, to 
be registered in Heaven, that thcncefortli I would 
cxist only for the purpose of being restored to his 
heart.** 

" I congratulate you on your parent, Miss Her- 
bert." 

"I feel that T ought to be proud of him, though, 
alas ! I can only feel it But, whatever your opi- 
nion may be of my father, I heg you to remember 
that you are spealung to his child." 

** I shall State my opinion xespecting your father, 
madam, with the most pcrfect unreserve, wherever 
ukI whenever I choose; quite convinced that, 



*' Woman ! henceforth you shall be my sport ! 1 
have now no feelings but for myself. WheD she 
spoke, I might have been a boy ; — I am a boy no 
longer. AVhat I shall do I know not ; but this J 
know, the world shall ring with my name ; I will 
be a man, and a great man !*' 
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nowever you esteem that opinion, it will not be 
^dely diiferent from the real sentiments of the 
only parent whom you ought to respect, andwhom 
yoa are bound to obey." 

" And I can teil, you, sir, that, whatever your 
opinion is on any subject, it will never influence 
niine. I^ indeed, I were the mistress of my own 
Wny — ^which I am not — it would have been 
equally out of my power to have acted as you have 
so nngularly proposed. I do not wish to marry, 
and marry I never will ; but were it in my power, 
or in accordance with my wish, to unite my fate 
for ever with another*s, it should at least be with 
one to whom I could look up with reverence, and 
^^en with admiration. He should be at least a 
inan, and a great man ; one with whose name^ the 
^orld rung ; perhaps, like my father, a genius and 
apoet." 

" A genius and a poet !" exclaimed Lord Cadur- 
eis, in a fury, stamping with passion ; " are these 
ßt terms to use, when spcaking of the most aban- 
doned profligate of his age ?— A man whose name 
ia synonymous with infamy, and which no one 
dares to breathe in civilised lifo; — ^whose very 
^iood is poUution, as you will some day feel ; — 
who has violated every tie, and deridcd every prin- 
ciple, by which society is maintained ;-— whose life 
le a Uving Illustration of his own shameless doc- 
trines ; who is, at the same time, a traitor to his 
^ng and an apostatc from his God !" 

Curiosity, overpowering even Indignation, had 
permitted Venetia to Ustcn even to this tirade. 
Pale as her companion, but with a glance of with- 
ering icom, she exclaimed, ^ Passionate and ill- 
mannered boy ! words cannot express the disgust 
and the contempt with which yoü inspire me." 
^he spoke, and she disappeared. Cadurcis was 
lieither able nor desirous to arrest her flight He 
rcmained rooted to the ground, muttering to him- 
*elf the Word " boy !" Suddcnly raising his arm, 
f nd looking up to the sky, he exclaimed, << The 
Illusion is vanished ! Farewell, Cherbury ! — ^faie- 
weil, Cadurcis ! a wider theatre awaits me ! I 
have been the slave too long of soft affections ! — 
1 root them out of my heart for ever !" and, fitting 
^e action to the phrasc, it secmed that he hurled 
upon the enrth all the tender cmotions of his soul. 

5 



The agitation of Venetia on her retum was not 
unnoticed by her mother; but Lady Annabel 
ascribed it to a far difierent cause than the real 
one. She was rather surprised when the break- 
fast passed, and Lord Cadurcis did not appear; 
somewhat perplexed when her daughter seized the 
earliest opportunity of retiring to her own Cham- 
ber ; but, with that self-restraint of which she was 
so complete a mistress, Lady Annabel uttered no 
remark. 

Once more alone, Venetia could only repeat to 
horsclf the wild words that had burst from Planta 
gcnet*s Ups in reference to her father. What 
could they mean ? His morals might be misrcpre- 
sented, his opinions might be misundenstood ; stu- 
pidity might not comprehend his doctrines— ma- 
lignity might torture them ; the purest sages have 
been accused of immorality — the most pious philo- 
sophers have been denounced as blasphemous; 
but, " a traitor to his king" — that was a tangible, 
an intelligible proposition^one with which all 
might grapple — >which could be easily disproved 
if falsc, scarcely propounded were it not true. 
"False tp his king!" How false? Where? 
When 1 What mystery involved her life % Un- 
happy girl ! in vain she struggled with the ovei^ 
whelming bürden of her sorrows. Now she re- 
gretted that she had quarrelied with Cadurcis ; it 
was evident that he knew every thing, and would 
have told her all. And then she blamed him for 
his harsh and unfeeling demeanour, and his total 
want of sympathy with hcr'cruel and perplexing 
Situation. She had intended, she had struggled to 
be so kind to him ; she thought she had such a 
plain tale to teil, that he would have listened to it 
in considerate silence, and bowed to her necessary 
and inevitable decision without a murmur. Amid 
all these harassing emotions her mind tossed about 
like a ship without a rudder, until, in her despair, 
she almost resolved to confess every thing to her 
mother, and to requiest her to soothe and enlighten 
her agitated and confounded mind. But what 
hope was there of solace or Information from such 
a quarter % Lady AnnabePs was not a mind to be 
diverted from her purpose. Whate%*er might have 
been the conduct of her husband, *t was evident 
that Lady Annabel had traced out .i course firora 
which she had resolved not to depart. She remem- 
bered the eamest and repeated advice of Doctor 
Masham, that virtuous and intelligent man, who 
never advised any thing but for their benefit How 
solemnly had he enjoined upon her never to qieak 
to her mother upon the subject, unless she wished 
to produce misery and distress ! And what could 
her mother teil her? Her father lived — ^he 
had abandoned her — ^he was looked upon as a cri- 
minal, and shunned by the society whose laws and 
prejudices he had alike outraged. Why should 
she revive, amid the comparative happiness and 
serenity in which her mother now lived, the bitter 
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recoUection of the almost intolerable misfottijine of 
her exiatencel No! Venetia was resolved to be 
a solttary victini. In splte of her passionate and 
romanticdeyotion to her father, ehe loved her mo- 
ther with perfect afTection — the mother who had 
dedicated her life to her child, and at least hoped 
she had spared her any share m their common un- 
happiness. And this fadier, whose Image haunted 
her dreams— whose unknown voice seemed some- 
times to float to her quick ear upon the wind — 
could he be that abandoned being that Cadurcif> 
nad de'scribed, and that all around her, and all thei 
cirvcunstances oi her Ute, wouiu seem lo inütcate 1 
Alas ! it might be tnith ; alas ! it seemed like 
truth : and for one so lost, so utterly irredeemable, 
was «he to murmur against that pure and benevo* 
lent patent who had cherished her with such de- 
votion, and snatched her perhaps from disgrace, 
dishonour, and despair ! 

And Cadurcis — ^would he retumi With all 
bis violence, the kind Cadurcis ! Never did she 
need a brother more than now ; and now he was 
absent, and she had parted with him in anger, deejy, 
almost deadly : she, too, who had never before ut- 
tered a harsh word to a human being, who had 
been involved in only one quarrel in her life, and 
that almost unconsciously, and which had nearly 
brokcn her heart 8he wept, bittcrly she wept, 
this poor Venetia ! 

By one of those mental efTorts which her 
straage lot often forced her to practise, Venetia 
at length composed herseif, and retumed to the 
room where she believed she would meet her mo- 
ther, ana hoped she should see tJadurcis. He 
was not there ; but Lady Annabel was seated as 
calm and busied as usual ; the doctor had depart- 
ed. Even his presence would have proved a re- 
Uef, however slight, to VencJtia, who dreaded at 
this moment to be alone with her mother. She 
had no cause, however, for alarm ; Lord Cadurcis 
never appeared, and was absent even from dinner ; 
the day died away, and still he was wanting ; and 
at length Venetia bade her usual good night to 
Lady Annabel, and received her usual blessing 
and embrace, witiiout his name having beeh even 
mentioned. 

Venetia passed a disturbed night, haunted by 
painful dreams, in which her father and Cadurcis 
were both mixed up, and with Images of pain, 
confusion, disgrace, and misery ; but the morrow, 
at least, did not prolong her suspenso ; for, just as 
she joined her mother at the breakfast, Mistress 
Pauncefort, who had been despatohed on some do- 
mestic mission by her mistress, entered, with a 
face of wonder, and began as usual — " Only think, 
my lady ; well to be sure, who would have thought 
it 1 I am quite confident for my own part I was 
quite taken aback when I heard it ; and I could 
not have believed my ears, if John had not told 
me himself, and he had it from bis lordship's own 
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man. 

" Well, Pauncefort, what have you to say **" 
inquired Lady Annabel, very calmly. 

** And never to send no note, my lady ; at least 
I have not seen one come up. That mskes it so 
very Strange." 

" Makes what, Pauncefort V* 

** Why, my lady, doesn*t your la'ship know his 
lurdship lefl the abbey yestorday, and never said 
nothing to nobody ; rode off without a word, by 
rour leave, or with your Icavo ) To be sure, he 



always was the oddöstyoung genüemen as ever I 
met with ; and, as I said to John ; John, says T, I 
hope his lordship has not gone to join the g^psiea 
again." 

Venetia looked into a teacup, and then touchei] 
an tfsSy and then twirled a spoon ; but Lady An- 
nabel seemed quite imperturbable, and only ob- 
served, " Probably his guardian is Ul, and he has 
been suddenly summoned to town. I wish yon 
would bring my knitting-needlcs, Pauncefort" 

The autumn passed, and Lord Cadurcis never 
retumed to the abbey, and never wrote to any of 
his late companions. Lady Annabel never men- 
tioned his name; and, although she seemed to 
have no other object in lifo but the pleasure and 
happiness of her child, this stränge mother never 
once consulted Venetia on the probable occasioii 
of his sudden departure and his stränge conduct 



BOOK IV. 
CHAPTER L 

Partt feeling perhaps never ran higher in 
England than during the period immediately sub- 
sequent to the expulsion of the Coalition Ministry. 
Aller the indefatigable faction of the American 
war, and the flagrant union vnth Lord North, the 
Whig party, and espedally Charles Fox, then in 
the füll vigour of his bold and ready mind, were 
stung to the quick that all their remorseless efiort« 
to obtain and preserve the govemment of the 
country, should terminate in the preferment, and 
apparent permanent power, of a mere boy. 

Next to Charles Fox, perhaps the most eminent 
and influential member of the Whig party was 
Lady Monteagle. The daughter of one of the 
old^ and most powerful Peers in the kingdom, 
possessing very lively talents and many fescinating 
accomplishments, the mistress of a great establishh> 
ment, very beautiful, and although she had been 
married some years, still young, the celebrated 
wife of Lord Monteagle found herseif the oentre 
of a circle alike powerful, brilliant, and refined. 
She was the Muse of the Whig party, at wbose 
shrine every man of wit and fashion was proud to 
ofler his flattering incense ; and her honse became 
not merely the favourite scene of their socia] plea- 
sures,but the sacred temple of their political rites: 
here many a manceuvre was planned, and many a 
scheme suggested ; many a convert enrolled, and 
many a votary initiated. 

Reclining on a couch in a böudoir, which she 
was assured was the exact fec-simile of that of 
Marie Antoinette, Lady Monteagle, with an eye 
sparkling with excitement, and a check flushed 
with emotion, appeared deeply interested in a 
volume, from which she raised her heful as her 
husband entered the room. 

** Gertrude, my love," said his lordship, I have 
asked the new bishop to dine with us to-day." 

** My dear Henry," replied her ladyship, " what 
could induce you to do any thing so stränge ?" 

<< I suppose I have made a mistake, as usual," 
said bis lordship, shrugging his Shoulders, with t 
sniile. 

"My dear Henry, you know you may ask 
whomever you like to your house. I never find 
fault with what you do. But what could induee 
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yoQ to ask a ToTy bishbp to jneet a dozen of our 
own paople?" 

" 1 thought I had done wrong directly I had ask- 
td him," rejoined bis loidship ; " and yct he would 
not come if I had not made such a point of it. I 
think I will put him off" 

" No my love, tiiat wouM be wrong ; you can- 
not do that." 

" I cannot lihink how it came into my head. 
The fact is, I lost my presenc6 of mind. You 
know he was my tutor at Chirbtchurch, when poor 
dear Herbert and I were such Elends, and very 
kind he was to us both ; and so, the moment I 
saw him, I walked across the höuse, intioduced 
myself, and asked him to dinner." 

"Well, never mind,'* said Lady Monteagle, 
smiling. '^ It is rather ridiculous ; but I hope no- 
thing wifl bö sud to ofibnd him." 

"Q! do not be alarmed about that: he is 
qnite a man of the woild, and, although he has 
his opinions, not at all a partisan. I assure you 
poor dear Herbert loved bim to the last, and, to 
this veiy moment, has the greatest respect and 
affection for him/* 

" How very stränge that not only your tutor, but 
Herbert*8, ahould be a bishop," remarked the lady, 
smiüng. 

" It is veiy stränge," said his lordship, "and it 
oQly shows that it is quite useless in this world to 
lay plans or reckon on any thing. Ton know how 
it happened V* 

" Not I, indeed ; I have never given a thought 
to the business ; I only remember being veiy vexed 
that that stupid old Bangerford dhould not have 
die(f when we were in office, and then, at any rate, 
WC should have got another vote." 

** Well, you know," said his lordship, « dear old 
Masham, that is his name, was at Weymouth tliis 
year ; with whom do you think, of all people in 
the World 1" 

" How should I know 1 Why should I think 
about it, Henry 1" 

« Why, with Herbert's wife." 

" What, that horrid woman !" 

"Yes, Lady Annabel." 

"And where was his daughter? Was she 
there]" 

" Of course. She has grown up, and a most 
beautiful creature they say she is : exactly like 
her father." 

" Ah ! I shall always regret I never saw him," 
said her ladyship. 

'* Well, the daughter is in bad health ; and so, 
after keeping her shut up all her life, the mother 
was obiiged to take her to Weymouth ; and Ma- 
sham, wfap has a living in their neighbourhood, 
which, by-th^-by, Herbert gave him, and is their 
chaplain and counsellor, and friend of Üie family, 
and all that sort of thing, though I really believe 
he has always acted for the best, he was with them. 
Well, the King took the greatest iancy to these 
Herberts ; and the Queen, too, quite singled them 
»>ut; and, in short, they were always with the 
royal family. It ended by his Majesty making 
Masham a chaplain ; and now he has made him a 
bishop." 

" Very droll, indeed," sdd her ladyship ; " and 
'^e drollest thing of all is, that he is now Coming 
'odine hcre." 

'* Have you sccn Oadurcis to-day V said Lord 
Monteagle. 



<< Of course,*' said her ladysip. 

«Hedines herer* 

« Tq be sure. I am reading his new poem ; it 
will not be pubÜshed tili to-morrow.*' 

« Is it good r* 

" Good ! What crude questions you do always 
ask, Henry !** exclaimed Lady Monteagle. <<Good! 
Cff course it is good. It is something better than 
good.** 

« But I mean is it as good as his other things ? 
Will it make as mach noise as his last thing t*' 

"Thing! Now, Henry, you know very well 
that, if therebe any thing I dislike iA the world, it 
is ealling a poem a thing.*' , 

" Well, my dear, you know I am no judge of 
poetiy. But^ if you are pleased, I am quite con- 
tent There is a knock. Some of your fiiends. 
I am off. I say, Gertnide,be kind to old Masham, 
that is a dear creature !*' 

Her ladyship extended her band, to whiöh bis 
lordship pressed his lips, and just effected his es- 
cape as the servant announced a visiter, in thp 
person of Mr. Horace Pole. 

" O ! my dear Mr. Pole, I am quite exhausted,*' 
said her ladyship ; " I am reading Cadurcis* new 
poem ; it will not be published tili to-morrow, and 
it really has destroyed my nerves. I have got 
people to dinner to-day, and I am sure I shall not 
be able to encounter them." 

"Something outrageous, I suppose,** said Mr. 
Pole with a sneer. " I wish Cadurcis would study 
Pope.*» 

" Study Pope ! My dear Mr. Pole, you have no 
Imagination." 

" No, I have not, thank Heaven,** drawled out 
Mr. Pole. 

" Well do not let us have a quarrel about Car 
durcis," said Monteagle. "All you men are 
jealous of him.** 

" And some of you women, I think, too,*' said 
Mr. Pole. 

Lady Monteagle faintly smiled. 

" Poor Cadurcis !*' ehe exclaimed ; " he has a 
veiy hard life of it. He complains bitterly that so 
many women are in love with. him. But then 
he is such an interesting creature, what can he 
expect V* 

" Interestmg !** exclaimed Mr. Pole. " Now I 
hold he is the most conceited, affected fellow, that 
I ever met,** he continued with unusual energy. 

" Ah ! you men do not understand him,'* said 
Lady Monteagle, shaking her head. " You can- 
not,** she added, with a look of pity. 

" I cannot, certainly," said Mr. Pole, " or his 
writings either. For my part, I think the town 
has gone mad.*' 

" Well you must confess/' said her ladyship, 
with a glance of triumph, " that it was very lucky 
for US that I made him a Whig.** 

" I cannot agree with you at all on that head," 
said Mr. Pole. " We certainly are not very po- 
pulär at this moment, and I feel convinced diat a 
connexion with a person who attracts so rauch 
notice as Cadurcis unfortunately does at this mo- 
ment, and whose opinions on morals and religion 
must be so offensive to the vast majority of the 
English public, must ultimately prove any thing 
but advantageous to our party." 

" O ! my dear Mr. Pole,'* sdd her ladyship, in 
a tone of affected deprecation, " think what a ge 
nius he is !" 
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" We have different ideas of genius, Lady Mont- 
cagle, I Buspect," said her visiter. 

" You cannot deny," repUed her ladyship, rising 
from her recumbent posture, with some animation, 
« that he is a poet 1" 

' ** It is difficult to decide upon our contempora- 
ries," Said Mr. Pole, diyly. 

"Charles Fox thinks he is the greatest poet 
that ever existed/' said her ladyship, as if she were 
determined to settle the question. 

** Because he has written a lampoon on the r}ya] 
family/' rejoined Mr. Pole. 

" You are a very provoking person," said Lady 
. Monteagle ; " but you do not provoke me ; do not 
flatter yoursclf you do." 

" That I feel to be an achievement alike beyond 
my power and my ambition," replied Mr. Pole, 
slightly bowing, but with a sneer. 

" Well, read this,*' said Lady Monteagle, " and 
then decide upon the merits of Gadurds." 

Mr. Pole took the extended voIume, but with no 
great willingness, and tumed over a page or two, 
and read a passage here and there. 

'* Much the same as his last efiunon, I think," 
he observed, '* as far as I can judge from so cursory 
a review. Exaggerated passion, bombastic lan- 
guage, egotism to excess, and which, perhaps, is 
Üie only portion that is genuine, mixed with com- 
mon-place scepticism, and impossible morals, and 
a sort of vague dreamy philosophy, which, if it 
mean any thing, means atheism, borrowod from 
his idol, Herbert, and which he himself evidently 
does not comprehend." 

** Monster!" exclaimed Lady Monteagle» with 
a mock assumption of indignation, ** and you are 
going to dine with him here to day. You do not 
deserve it" 

" It is a reward which is unfortunately too often 
obtained by me," replied Mr. Pole. " One of the 
most annojdng consequences of your friend^s po- 
pularity, Lady Monteagle, is thpt there is not a 
dinner party where one can escape him. I met 
him yesterday at Fanshawe's. He amused him- 
self by cating only biscuita, and calling for soda 
wator, while we quaffed our Burgundy. How 
very original ! What a thing it is to be a great 
poet !" 

" Perverse, provoking mortal !" exclaimed Lady 
Monteagle. ** And on whatshould a poet live! On 
coarse food, like you coarse mortals ! Cadurcis is 
al. spirit, and in my opinion his diet only makes 
him more interesting." 

** I understand," said Mr. Pole, '' that he cannot 
endure a woman to eat at all. But you are all 
spirit, Lady Monteagle, and therefore of course 
are not in the least inconvenienced. By-the-by, 
do you mean to give us any of those charming 
little suppers this season ?" 

" I shall not invite you," replied her ladyship ; 
** none but admirers of Lord Cadurcis enter this 
house." 

** Your menace effects my instant conversion," 
replied Mr. Pole. ** I will admire him as much as 
you desire only do not insist upon my reading his 
works." 

<< I have not the slightest doubt you know ihem 
by heart," rejoined her ladyship. 

Mr. Pole smiled, bowed and disappeaied ; and 
Lady Monteagle sat down to write a billet to Lord 
Cadurcis, to entreat him to be with her at five 
o'clock, which was oi least half an hour before the 



other guests were expected. The Monteagle!) urare 
considered to dine ridiculously late. 



CHAPTER n. 

Thx readers of this work will infer, from the 
preceding chapter, that a very considerable change 
had occurred in the lives and situations of all, and 
the views and opinions also of some, of those indi- 
viduals in whose conduct and destiny it has 
hitherto been the attempt of the writer to interest 
them. The time likewise has airived when they 
should perhaps be formally and particukrly ap- 
prised of those passages in the early Uvea of tiie 
parents of our heroine involved in our preceding 
volume in so much mysteiy ; a mysteiy, however, 
which has been gradually Clearing away. They 
should loam, therefore, that Marmion Herbert, 
Sprung from one of the most illustrious famOies in 
England, became at a very early age the inheritor 
of a great cstate, to which however he did not 
succeed veith the prejudices or opinions usually 
imbibed or professed by the class to which be 
bclonged. While yet a boy, Marmion Herbert 
afTorded many indications of possesnng a mind 
alike visionaiy and .inquisitive, and both— -although 
not in an equal degre&-HG»eptical and creati\e. 
Nature had gifted him with veiy precocious talents ; 
and with a temperament cssentially poetic, he was 
nevertheless a great Student. His early reading, 
originally by accident, and ailerwaids by an ine* 
sistible inclination, — ^had fallen among the worke 
of the English free-thinkers, — with all theireirors, 
a profound and vigorous race, and much superioi 
to the French philosophers, who were, after all, 
only their pupils and their Imitators. While bis 
juvenile studies, and in some diegree the predispo 
sition of his mind, had thus prepared him to doubt, 
and finally to challenge, the propriety of all that 
was established and received, the poetical and 
stronger bias of his mind enabled him quickly to 
supply the place of every thing he would remove 
and destroy ; and far from being the victim of 
those frigid and indifferent feelings which must 
ever be the portion of the mere doubter, Heibert, 
on the contrary, looked forward with aident and 
sanguine enthusiasm to a gloiious and ameliorat- 
ing future, which should amply compensate and 
console a misguided and unhappy race for tbc 
miserable past and the painful and dreary present 
To those tiierefore who could not sympathiaewith 
his views, it will be seen that Herbert, in attempt* 
ing to fulfil them, became not merely passively 
noxious from hisexample, but actively mischieTous 
from his exertions. A mere sceptic, he would have 
been perhaps merely pitied ; a sceptic with a pe- 
cnliar faith of his own, which he was resolved to 
promulgate, Herbert became odious. A solitaiy 
votaiy of obnoxious opinions, Herbert would have 
been looked upon only as a madman ; bnt tbc 
moment he attempted to make proselytes, he rose 
into a conspirator against societj. 

Young, irresistibly prepossessing in his appear 
ance, with great eloquence, crude but considerable 
knowledge, an ardent Imagination and a subtifl 
mind, and a generous and passionate soul, — ^^^^ 
any citcumstances he must have obtained ano 
exercisod influence, even if his Creator had m' 
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also bestowed upon him a spint of indomitable 
oourage: but these great gifts of nature being 
comhined wiih accidents of fortune scarcely less 
quälified to move manklnd, — ^high rank, vast 
wealth, and a name of traditionary glory, — it will 
not be esteemed surprising that Marmion Herbert, 
at a veiy early peuod, should have attracted around 
hiffl many enthusiastic disciples. 

At Christchurch, whither he repaired at an unu- 
sually early age, his tutor was Dr. Masham ; and 
the {«ofound respect and singular affection with 
which that able, leamed, and amiable man early 
inspired his pupil, for a time controUed the spirit 
of Herbert ; er rather conüned its workings to so 
limited a sphere, that the results were neither dan- 
geroua to aociety nor himself. Perfectly compre- 
hending and appreciating tlie genius of the youth 
intrustä to his Charge, deeply interested in his 
Epiritual as well as worldly welfare, and strongly 
impressed with the importance of enlisting his 
pupil's energies in &vour of that existing order, 
both morai and religious, in the truth and indis- 
pensableness of which he was a sincere believer, 
Dr. Masham omitted no opportunity of combating 
the heresies of the young inquirer ; and as the tu- 
tor, eqaally by talent, experience^ and leaming, 
was a competent champion of the great cause to 
which he was devoted, Ins zeal and ability for a 
tiiue checked the developemeivt of those opiuions 
of which he witnessed the menacing influence over 
Herbert with so much fear and anxiety. The Col- 
lege lifo of Marmion Herbert therefore passed in 
«aselesa controversy with his tutor; and as he 
possessed, among many other noble qualities, a 
high and plülosophic sense of justice, he did not 
coQsider himself authorised, while a doubt remain- 
ed OD his own mind, actively to promulgate those 
opiuions, of the propriety and necessity of which 
tc ßcarcely ever ccased to be persuaded. To this 
cause it must be mainly attributed that Herbert 
Was not expelled the university ; for had he pur- 
sued there the course of which his cruder career 
at Eton had given promise, there can be Uttle 
doubc that some flagrant outrage of the opinions 
^eld sacred in that great seat of orthodoxy would 
have quickly removed him from the saiutary sphere 
oftheircontrol. 

Herbert quitted Oxford in his nineteenth year, 
yet inferior to few that he left there, even among 
the moet eminent, in classical attainments, and, 
^ith a mind naturally profound, practised in all 
the arts of ratiocination. His general knowlcdge 
«80 wag considerable, and he was a proficient in 
Jose scientiflc pursuits which were then rare. 
Notwithstanding his great fortune and position, 
hi8 departure from the university was not a signal 
^ith him for that abandonment to the world, and 
Jhat unhounded self-cnjoyment, naturally so tempt- 
tng to youth. On the contrary, Herbert shut hiin- 
s^lf up in his magnificent Castle, devoted to solitude 
and study. In his splendid library he consulted 
t«e sage« of antiquity, and conferred with them on 
the nature of existence, and of the social duties ; 
whiie in bis laboratory or his dissecting-room he 
occasionally flattered himself he might discover 
Ij^^ great secret which had perplexed generations. 
j ne consequence of a year passed Jn this severe 
Jiscipline and during which he scarcely allowed 
nme evcn for the necessaries of life, was unfortu- 
"ately a complete recurrence to those opinions 
•^t he had early imbibed, and which now seemod 



fixed in his conviction beyond the hope or chance 
of again faltering. In poUtics a violent repubücan« 
and an advocate-— certainly a disinterested on^— 
of a complete equality of property and conditions, 
utterly objecting to the very foundation of our 
moral system, and especially a strenuous antago- 
nist of marriage, which he taught himself to esteem 
not only as a most unnatural tie, but as eminently 
unjust towards that softer sex, who had been so 
long the victims of man ; Jiscarding as a mockery 
the received revelation of the divine will ; and, if 
no longer an atheist, substituting merely for such 
an outrageous dogma a subtle and shadowy Pl«- 
tonism; doctrines, however, which Herbert at 
least had acquired by a profound study of the 
works of their great founder ; the pupil of Dr. Ma- 
sham at length deemed himself qualified to enter 
that World which he was resolved to regenerate ; 
prepared for persecution, and «teeled even to mar- 
tyrdom. 

But while the doctrines of the philosopher had 
been forming, the spirit of the poet had not been 
inactive. Loneliness — afler all, the best pf Muses 
— had stimulated the creative («usulty of his being. 
Wandering amid his soUtary woods and glades at 
all hours and seasons, the wild and beautiful appa- 
ritions of nature* had appealed to a sympathetic 
soul. The Stars and winds, the pensive sunset and 
the sanguine break of mom, the sweet solemnity 
of night, the ancient trees and the light and eva- 
nescent flowers, — ^all signs and sights and sounds 
of loveliness and power,— feil on a ready eye and 
a responsive ear. Gazing on the beautiful, he 
longed to create it. Then it was that the two 
passions, which seemcd to share Üie being of Her- 
bert, appeared simultaneously to assert their sway, 
and he resolved to call in his Muse to the assist- 
ance of his philosophy. 

Herbert celebrated that fond world of his imagi- 
naiton, which he wished to teach men to love. In 
stanzas glittering with the most refined images, 
and resonant with the most subtle symphony, he 
called into creation that society of immaculate 
purity and unboundod enjoyment, which he be- 
lieved was the natural inheritance of unshackled 
mau. In the hero he pictured a philosopher, young 
and giflted as himself: in the heroine, his idea of 
a perfect woman. Although all those peculiar 
doctrines of Herbert, — which, undisguised, must 
have excited so much odium, — ^were more or less 
developed and inculcated in this work ; neverthe- 
less they were necessarily so veiled by the highly 
Spiritual and metaphorical language of the poet, 
that it required some previous acquaintance with 
the System enforced, to be able to detect and recog- 
nise the esoteric spirit of his Muse. The public 
read only the histoiy of an ideal world, and of 
creatures of exquisite beauty, told in language that 
alike dazzled their fancy and captivated their ear. 
They were lost in a delicious maze of metaphor 
and music, and were proud to acknowledge an 
addttion to the glorious catalogue of their poets 
in a young and interesting member of their aris- 
tocracy. 

In the mean while Herbert entered that great 
World that had long expected him, and hailed bis 
advent with triumph. How long might have 
elapsed before they were roused by the conduct of 
Herbert to the error under which they wero labour- 
ing as to bis character, it is not difiicult to conjec- 
ture ; but before he could commence those philan 
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ihropic cxertions vliich apparently absorbed him, 
he encountered an individuai who most iincon- 
sciously put his philoBophy not merely to the test, 
but partiaUy even to the rout ; and Üus was Lady 
Annabel Sydney. Ahnost as new to the world as 
himself, and not less admired, her unrivaUed beauty, 
her unusual accomplishments, and herpum and 
dignified mind» — oombined, it muat be confessed, 
with tlie most flattering admiration of hia geraus,—- 
entirely captivated the philosophical antagonist of 
marriage. li is not surprising that Marmlon Her* 
bert— scarcely of age, aind with a heart of extreme 
susGepübility — ^resolved, after a struggle, to be the 
first exception to his System, and, as he £|intly 
flattered himsei*, the last victim of prejudice. He 
wooed and won the Lady Annabel« 

The marriage ceremony was performed by Doc- 
tor Masham, who had read his pnpU's poem, and 
had been a little frightened by its indications; but 
thls happy union had dissipated all his fears. He 
would not believe in any oüier than a future career 
for him alike honourable and happy ; and he trust- 
ed thati if any wild thoughts still lingered in Her- 
bert's muid, they would clear off by the same llte- 
rary process ; so that the utmost ill consequences 
of his immature opinions.might be an occasional 
Une that the wise would have liked to blot, and 
yet which the unlettered might scarcely be compe- 
tent to comprehend. Mr. and Lady Aiinabel Her- 
bert departed after the ceremony to his castle, and 
Boctor Masham to Marringhurst, a valuable living 
in another county, to which his pupil had just 
presented him. 

Some months after this memorable event, m- 
mours reached the ear of the good doctor that all 
was not as satisfactory as he could dcsire in that 
ostablldmient, in the welfare of which he naturally 
took so lively an interest. Herbert was in the 
habit of corresponding with the rector of Marnng- 
hurst, and his first letters were füll of details as to 
his happy life and his perfect content ; but, grar 
dually, Üieae details had been considerably abridged, 
and the correspondence assumed chiefly a literary 
or philosophical charactor. Lady Annabel, how- 
ever, was always mentioned with regard, and an 
intimation had been duly given to the doctor that 
she was in a delicate and promising Situation, and 
that they were both alike anxious that he should 
Christen their child. It did not seem very sur- 
prising to the good doctor, who was a man of the 
World, that a husband, six months after marriage, 
should not speak of the memorable «vent with all 
the f ulness and fondness of the honeymoon ; and, 
being one of thoae happy tempers that always an- 
ticipate the best, he dismissed from his mind, as 
vain gossip and idie exaggerations, the ominous 
whispers Ihat occasionally reached him. 

Immediately aller tlie Christmas ensuing his 
marriage, the Herberts retumed to London, and 
the doctor, who happened to be a short time in 
the metropolis, paid them a visit His observa- 
tions were far from unsatisfactory ; it was oertainly 
too evident that Marmion was no longer in love 
with Lady Annabel, but he treated her apparently 
with courtesy, and even cordiality. The presence 
of Dr. Maslum, tended, perhaps, a little to revive 
old feelings, for he was as much a fayourito with 
the wife as with the husband ; but, on the whole, 
the doctor quitted them with an casy heart, and 
sangume that the intercsting: and irapending event 
would, in all probability, evive affection on the 



part of Herbert, or at least afloard La^ Annabd 
the only Substitute for a husband's heart. 

In due time the doctor heard irom Herbert that 
his wi& had gone down into the cenntry to lie-in; 
but was sorry to observe that Herbert did not ac 
conipany her. Even this disagreeable impression 
was remoTed by a letter, shortly aAer received firom 
Herbert, dated from the castle, and written in high. 
spirits, informing him ihat Lady Annabel had 
been safely d'elivered of the most beautiful littJe 
girl in the world. During the ensuing three 
months Mr. Herbert, though he resumed his resi- 
denoe in London, paid firequent visita to the castle, 
where Lady Annabel remained ; and his occasional 
correspondence, tiiongh couched in a careless vein, 
still, on ihe whole, indicated a cheerfiil spirit; 
though ever and anon were sarcastic observations 
as to the foiicity of the married State, -«(diich, hc 
said, was an undoubted blessing, as it kept a man 
out of all serapes, though nnfortunately ander the 
penalty of total idleness and inutility in life. On 
the whole, however, the roader may judge of the 
astonishment of Dr. Masham when, in common 
with the world, Teiy shortly alter the receipt of 
this letter«— Mr. Herbert having previousty pnv 
ceeded to London, and awaitin^, as was said, 
the daily arrival of his wife and child«— his for 
mer tutor leamed that I^ady Aänabel, «ccompa- 
nied only by Paunc^ort and Yendia, had sooght 
her father*s roof ; declaiting that circtuostances 
had occurrcd which rcndcred it quite impossible 
that she could live with JAx, Herbert «ny ionger, 
and entreating his succour and parental protec- 
tion. 

Never was such a faubbub in the World ! In 
vain Herbert claimed his wife, and expressed hia 
astonishment ; dcclaring that he had parted from 
her with the expression of perfect kind feeling on 
both sides. No answer was given to his lettei 
and no explanation of any kind conoeded him. 
The world universally dedared Lady Annabel an 
injured woman, and trusted that she would even- 
tually have the good sense and kindness to gratify 
them by revealing the mystery ; while Herbert, on 
the contmiy, was univeraally abused and shunned, 
— avoided by his acquaintanoes, and denounced as 
the most depraved of men. 

In thb extraordinary State of afSedrs Herbert 
acted in a manner the best calculated to secure bis 
happiness, and the very worst to preaerve his cha- 
racter. Having ostentatiously shown himself in 
every public place, and courted notice and inquiry 
by every means in his power, to prove Ihat he was 
not anxious to conceal himself or avoid any in- 
quiry, he left the country, free at last to pursue 
that career to which he had always aspked, and 
in which he .had been chocked by a blunder, from 
the consequences of which he little expected that 
he should so speedily and strangely emancipate 
himself It was in a beautiful viUa on the lake of 
Geneva that he finally established himself, and 
thcre «for many years he employed himself in the 
publication of a sexies of works, which whethei 
they were poetry or prose, imaginative or investi' 
gative, all tended to the same consistent purpose, 
namely, the fearless and unquaiified Promulgation 
of those opinions, on the adoption of which be 
»incerely beUeved the happiness of mankind de- 
pended ; and the opposite prmciples to which, in 
his own case, had been proüuctive of so mucb 
mortification and misery. His works, which were 
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publUhed in England, wefe litUe read, and utiU 
rersally deoried. Thd critica were always hard at 
woik, proving that he was no poet, and demon- 
etrating in the most logical manner that he was 
quite incapable of reasoning oh the commonest 
topic In addltion to all this, his ignorance was 
self-evident ; and though he was "very fond of 
qQotiiig Greek, they doubted whether he was csh 
pable of reading the original authors. The generul 
Impression of the English public, aftet tke lapse 
of sonie years, was that Herbert was an ftbsüEidoned 
being, of the most profligate habits, opposed to all 
the institutions of Society that kept Ms infamy in 
check, and an avowed atheist ; and as scarcely any 
one but a sympathetic spirlt ev^read a line he 
wrote — for indeed the very sight of bis works was 
poIIution — it is not very wonderful that this opi- 
nion was so generxilly prevalent. A calm inquirer 
might, perhaps, havo suspected that abandoned 
profligacy is not very compatible with ficvere study, 
and that an author is seldom loose in « Js Ufe, even 
if he be licentions in his wv'tings. A calm inqui- 
rer mighty perhaps, have been of opinion that a 
Golitary sage may be the antagonist of a priesthood, 
withoQt absolutely denying the existence of a God ; 
bat there never are calm inquirers. ' The World, 
on cverysubject, however ünequally, is divided 
into parties ; and even in the case of Herbert and 
liiswritings, those who admired his genius, and 
the generosity of his soul, wcre not content with- 
out advocating, principally out of pique to his ad- 
^ersaries, his extreme opinions on every subject — 
moral, political, and religious. 

Besides, it must be confessed, there was another 
ciicumstance which was almost as fatal to Her- 
Ms character in England ajs his loose and hereti- 
cal opinions. • The travelling E nglish, during their 
viflts to Geneva^ found out that their countryman 
ßolaced or enllvened his solitude by a mistress. It 
IS a habit which very young men, who are sepa- 
rated from, or deserted by, their wives, occasionally 
bave recourse to. Wrong no doübt, as most things 
are, but it is to be hoped, venial ; at least in the 
case of any man who is not also an atheist. This 
anfortunate mistress of Herbert was magnified 
into a seragUo ; the most extraordinary tales of the 
voluptuous life of one who generally at his studies 

outwatched the stars, were rife in English socicty ; 

and 

" Hoary Marquisses and stripling Dukes," 

^ho were either protecting opera dancers, or, still 
^orse, making love to their neighbours' wives, 
either looked grave when the name of Herbert was 
Daeiitioned in female society, or affectedly confiised, 
i^s if they could a tale unfold, if they were not 
convinced that the sense of propricty among alt 
present was infinitcly superior to their sense of cu- 

The only person to whom Herbert communi-' 
CAtöl in England was Dr. Masham. He wrote to 
^^»n immediately on his establishment at Gencva, 
"' a calm, yct sihcere and serious tone, as if it 
^ere useless to dwell too fully on the past Yet 
"^e declared, although now that it was all over he 
avowed his joy at the interposition of his destiny, 
^nd the opportunity which he at length possessed 
^f pursuing the career for which he was adapted, 
^^^ be had to his knowledge given his wife no 
^use of offence which ould authorise her conduct. 
^s for his daughter, he said he should not be so 



cruel as to tear her from her mother's breast 
thoughy if any thing could inducc him to such 
behavionr, it wonld be the malignant and ungene-' 
rouA menace of his wife's relatives, that they would 
oppose his preferred claim to the guardianship of 
bis child, on the piea of his immonil life and ath^ 
istical opinions. With re&rence to pecuniary 
armngements, as his chief seat was entailed on 
male heirs, he proposed that his wife should take 
up her abodd at Cherbury, an estate which had 
bcen ' settled on her and her children at her raar- 
Hage, and which, therefore, would descend to Ve- 
netia. Finally, he expressed his satis&ction that 
the neighbourhood of Marringhurst would permit 
his good and still faithful fHend to cultiv^te the 
society and guard over the welfiu« of his wife and 
daughter. 

During the first ten year's of Heibert's exile, for 
such indeed it might be considered,. the doctor 
maintamed -with him a rare, yet regulär corres» 
pondence ; but after that time a public event occur- 
red, and a revolution took place in Herbert*8 life 
which terminated all communication between 
them ; a termination oocasioned, however, by such 
a simultaneous conviction of ita absolute necesaty, 
that it was not attended by any of those painfuj 
Communications which are too often the harrow- 
ing foreronners of a formal disniption of ancient 
tiesi 

This event was the rcvolt of tho American colo- 
nies ; and this revolution in Herbert*s career, his 
junction with the rebels against his native coun- 
try. Doubtless it was not without a struggle, 
perhaps a pang, that Herbert resolved upon a line 
of conduct, to which it must assuredly have re- 
quired the strengest throb of his cosmopolitan 
sympathy, and his amplest deiinition of philanthro- 
py to have impelled him. But without any vin- 
dictive feelings towards England, for he ever pro- 
fessed and exercised charity towards his enemies, 
attributing Üieir conduct entirely to their ignorance 
and prejndice, upon this step he neverthelesa. feit 
it his duty to decide. There seemed in the open- 
ing prospccts of America, in a world still new, 
which had borrowed fröm the old as it were only 
so much civilisation as was necessary to create and 
maintain order ; there seemed in the circumstances 
of its boundless territory, and the total absence ai 
feudal institutions and prejuilices, so fair a field for 
the practical introduction of those regcnerating 
principles to which Herbert had devoted all the 
thought "and labour of bis lue, that he resolved, 
alter long and perhaps painful meditation, to sacri- 
fice every feeling and fbture interest to its fulfil- 
ment. AU idea of ever retuming to his native 
country, even were it only to mix bis ashes with 
the generations of his ancestors ; all hc^e of recon- 
ciliation with his wife, or of pressing to his heart 
that daughter, often prewnt to his tender fancy, 
and to whose afTections he had feelingly appealcd 
in an out-burst o£ passionate poetry — all these 
chances, chances which, in spite of his philosophy, 
had yet a lingering charm,' must be discarded for 
ever« They were discarded. Assigning his estate 
to his heir upon conditions, in order to prevent its 
forfeiture, with such lesources as he could com 
mand, and which were considerable, Marmion 
Herbert atrived at Boston, where his rank, hi« 
wealth, bis distingfuislied name, his great talents, 
and his undoubted zeal for the cause of liberty, 
procured him an. eminent and gratifying reception 
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He olTered to raise a regiment for the republic, and 
the offer was accepted ; and he was enrcäled amcAg 
the Citizens. AU this occurred abont ihe time that 
the Cadai<ci8' famil^ first settled at the abbey, and 
this narrative will probably throw light upon sere- 
ral slight incidents which hcretofore may have at- 
tnicted the perplexed attention of the reader: such 
as the newspaper bronght bj Dr. Masham at the 
Christmas visit; the tears shed at a subsequent 
period at Marringhurst, when he related to her the 
last intelligence that had been received from Ame- 
rica. For, indeed, it is impossible to ezpress the 
misery and mortification which this last conduct 
of her husband occasioned Lady Annabel, brought 
up, as she had been, with feelings of romantic loyal* 
ty and unswerving patriotism. To be a traitor 
seemed the only blot that remained for hb sullied 
scutcheon, and she had never dreamed of that An 
infidel, a profligate, a deserter from bis home, an 
apostate from his God ! one infamy alone remained, 
and now he had attained it; — a traitor to his 
King ! Why, every peasant would despise faim ! 

General Herbert, however, for such he speedily 
became, at the head of his division, soon arrested the 
attention, and commanded the respect, of Europe. 
To his exertioos the successfal result of the strug- 
gle was, in a great measure, attriboted ; and he 
received the thanks of the Gongress, <^ which he 
becdme a member. His military and political re- 
piitation exercised a beneficial inflaence npon his 
iiterary fame. His works were reprinted in America, 
and translated into French, and published at Ge- 
neva and Basle, whence they were surreptitiously 
introduced into France. The Whigs, who had 
become veiy factious, and nearly revolutionary, 
during the American war, suddenly became proud 
of their countryman, whom a new world hailed as 
a deliverer, and Paris declared to be a great poet 
and an illustrious philosopher. His writings be- 
came faslüonable, especiaHy among the yoang; 
numerous oditions of them appeared ; and in time 
it was discovered that Herbert was now not only 
openly read, and enthusiastically admired, but had 
founded a school. • 

The struggle with America ceased about the 
time of Loid Cadnrcis' last visit to Cherbury, 
when from his indignant Ups Yenctia first leamed 
the enormities of her father's career. 8ince tiiat 
period some three years had elapsed nntil we in- 
troduced our readers to the boudoir of Lady Mont- 
cagle. During this period, among the Whigs and 
their partisans the literaiy fimie of Herbert had 
arisen and become established. How they have 
passed in regard to Lady Annabel Herbart and 
her daughter, on the one band, and Lord Cadnrcis 
himself on the other, we wiU endeavonr to asoer- 
tain in the foflowing chapter. 



cHAFraR ra. 

Faox the last depaitare of Lord Cadorcis from 
Cheibuiy, the health of Yenetia again declined. 
The tnith is, she brooded in soUtude over her 
etrange lot, nntil her nerves became relaxed by 
mtense i cf wv and suppreased feeiUng. The atten- 
tion of a mother, so wrapped wp m her diild as 
Lai^ Annabel, was soon attracted to the increasing 
ianguor of our beroine, whose eye each day seemed 
10 grow less bright, and her graoeful form less titho 



and active. No longer fond of the sun and brecze, 
as a beautiful bird, was Yenetia seen, as hereto- 
fore, glancing in the garden, or bonnding over the 
lawns ; too often might she be found redining on 
the coneh, in sjnte of aU the temptations of thu 
spring ; while her temper, once so singularly sweet. 
that it seemed there was not in the worid a word 
ihat eould rüffle it, and which reqnired so keenl; 
and feqionded so qnickly to sympathy, became re< 
servedf if not absolutely suUen, or at times even 
captious and fretful. 

This change in the appearance and demeanoui 
of her danghter fiUed Lady Annabel with anxiety 
and alarm. In vain she expressed to Yenetia hei 
conviction of her Indisposition; but Yenetia, 
though her altered habits confirmed the suspicion, 
and authorised the inqniiy of her parent, pendsted 
ever in asserting that she had no ailment. Her 
old medical attendant was, however, consulted, 
and, being peiplexed with the case, he rccom- 
mended cbange of air. Lady Annabel tben coiv- 
sulted Dr. Masham, and he gave his opinion in 
favour of chango of air for one reason ; and that 
was, that it would bring with it what he had long 
considered Yenetia to stand in need of^ and that 
was change of life. 

Dr. Masham was right ; but then to guide him 
in forming his judgment, he had the advantage of 
some psychological knowledge of the case, which, 
in a great degree, was a sealed book to the pooi 
puzzled physician. We laugh v^ often at tha 
errors of medical men; but if we would only, 
when we consult then, Imve strength of mind 
enough to extend to them something better than a 
half-confidence, we might be cured the sooner. How 
ofren, when the onhappy disciple of Esculafius is 
peiplexing himself about the State o£ our bodies, 
we might throw Ught upon his obscuie labours by 
siniplydetailing to him the State of our minds ! 

The result of these consultations in the -Her 
bert family was a £nal resolution on the part of 
Lady Annabel, to quit Chertiuiy for a while. As 
the sea air was especially recommended to Yenetia, 
and as Lady Annabel shrank with a morbid ap- 
prehension fix>m sodety, to which nothing could 
peisuade her she was not an object either of odium 
or impertinent curiosity, she finaUy resolved to irisit 
Weymonth, then a veiy smaU and secluded wa- 
tering-place, and whither she arrived and settled 
herself, it not being even the season when its 
Icw customary visiters were in the habit of gather- 

ing. 

This residence atWejrmouth quite repaid Lady 
Annabel for aU the trouble of her new settlement, 
and Ibr the change in her life, veiy painfrü to her 
confirmed habits, which she experienoed in leaving, 
for the first time for such a long 49eries of years, 
her old hall; for the rose soon returaed to the 
chedL of her daughter, and the westem breezes, 
joined with the influence of the new objects that 
surrounded her, and especiaUy of that ocean, and 
its Strange and inexfaaustible variety , on which she 
gazed ibr the first time, graduaUy, but sureIy,coin- 
pleted the restoration of Yenetia to health, and 
with it to mnch of her old Vivacity. 

When Lady Annabel had lesided about a year 
at Weymouth, in the socie^ of which she had in- 
variaUy made the indispoaition <^ Yenetia a reason 
for not entering, a great revolution suddenly oo 
rumd a this Uttle quiet watering-plaoe ; for it wa^ 
fixed npoB as the summcr residence of ihe Englisb 
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conrt The celebrated name, the diBtinguished ap- 
pearance, and the secluded habits of Lady Anna- 
bei and her daughter, had rendered them Che ob- 
jccts of very general interest Occasionally they 
werft met in a sea-side walk, by some fellow Wan- 
derer over the sands, or toiler over the shingles ; 
and romantic reports of the dignity of the mo- 
iher, and the daughter's beauty, were repeated by 
the fortunate observers to the lounging circle of 
the public library or the baths. 

The moment that Lady Annabel was assured 
ihat the royal family had positively fixed upon 
Weymouth for their residence, and were even 
daily expected, she resolved instantly to retire. 
Her Stern sense of duty assured her that it was 
neither delicate nor loyal to obtrude before the 
presence of an outragcd monarch the wife and 
daughter of a traitor; her haughty, though 
wounded spirit ehrank from the revival of her 
husband's history, which must be the conscqucncc 
of such a conjunction, and from the startling and 
painful remarks which might reach the shronded 
ear of her daughter. With her characteristic de- 
ösion, and with her usual stem volition, Lady 
Annabel quitted Weymouth instantly, but she was 
in some degree consoled for the regret and appre- 
bensiveness which she feit at thus Icaving a place 
Öiat had otherwise so happily fulfilled all her 
hopes and wishes, and that seemed to agree so en- 
^ely with Venetia, by findiug unexpectedly a ma- 
rine villa, some few miles further up the coast, 
tvhich was untenanted, and which ofTcred to Lady 
Annabel all the accommodation she could desire. 

It 80 happened this summer that Dr. Masham 
paid the Herberts a visit, and it was his habit occa- 
sionaUy to ride into Weymouth to read the news- 
paper, or pass an hour in that easy lounging chat, 
wnich is, perhaps,.one of the piincipal diversions 
of a watering-place. A great digniiary of the 
church, who was about the king, and to whom 
iJr. Masham was known not merely by reputa- 
tjon, mentioned his presence to his majesty ; and 
the king, who was fond of the socicty of eminent 
«livines, desired that Dr. Masham should be pre- 
scnted to him. Now, so favourable was the im- 
pression that the rector of Marringhurst made upon 
his sovereign, that from that moment the king was 
jcarcely ever content unless he was in attendance. 



His 



majesty, who was happy in asking questions, 



^d much too acute to be baffled when he sought 
Formation, finally elicited from the doctor, all 
^*tj in Order to please Lady Annabel, he long 
struggled to conceal; but when the king found 
«lat the desertcd wife and daughter of Herbert 
^we really living in the neighbourhood, and that 
y^y ^^ quitted Weymouth on his arrival, from a 
eehng of delicate löyalty, nothing would satisfy 
ne Kmd-hearted monarch, but personally assuring 
tttem of the interest he took in their welfare ; and, 
accordingly, the next day, withoat giving Lady 
Annabel even the preparation of a notice, his ma- 
J^ty and his royal consort, attended only by a 
J*fd m waiting, called at the marine villa, and 
^ly mtroduced themselves. 

An acquaintance, occasioned by a sentiment of 
P?®^^ and condescending sympathy, was estab- 
^ned and strengthened into intimacy, by the per- 
^al quaüties of those thus delicately honoured. 

e King and Queen were equally delighted vjrith 
^e Wife and daughter of the terrible rebel ; and 

"ough, of course, not an allusion was made to 



his existcnce, Lady Annabel feit not the leair 
acutely the cause to which she was indehted for 
a notice so gratifying, but which she fdierwarda 
ensur^ by her own merits. How stmnge are the 
accidents of life ! Venetia Herbert^ who had heen 
bred up in unbroken soUtude, and whose converse 
had been confined to two or three beings, suddenly 
found herself the gtiest of a King, and a visiter to ' 
a court ? She Bt«pped at once from solitude intu 
the most august circle of society ; yet, though she 
had enjoyed none of that initiatory experience 
which is usually held so indispensable to the vota- 
ries of fashion, her happy nature qualifiod her 
to play her part without efibrt and with success. 
Serene and graceful, she mingled in the stränge 
and novel scene, as if it had been forever her lot 
to dazzle and to charm. £!re the royal family re- 
tumed to London, they extracted from Lady Anna- 
bel a compliance with their eamest wishes, that 
she should fix her residence, during the ensuing 
season, in the metropolis, and that she should her- 
self present Venetia at St James's. The wishes 
of kings are commands ; and Lady Annabel, who 
thus unexpectedly perceived some of the most 
painful anticipations of her solitude at once dissi- 
pated, and that her child, instead of being subject* 
ed, on her entrance into life, to all the mortifica- 
tions she had imagined, would, on the contraiy, 
find her first introduction under auspices the most 
flattering and advantageous, bowed a dutiful asscnt 
to the condescending injunctions. 

Such were the memorable consequences of this 
visit to Weymouth ! The retum of Lady Anna- 
bel to the World, and her intendcd residence in the 
metropolis, while the good Masham preceded their 
arrival to receive a mitre. Strange events, and 
yet not improbable ! 

In the mean time, Lord Cadurcis had repairod 
to the university, where his rank and his eccentric 
qualitics quickly gathered round him a choice 
circle of intimates, chiefly cuUed from his old 
schoolfellows. Of these, the great majority were 
his Seniors, for whose society the maturity of his 
mind qualified him. It so happened that these 
companions were in general influenced by those 
liberal opinions which had become in vogue during 
the American war, and from which Lord Cadurcis 
had hitherto been preserved by the society in which 
he had previously mingled in the house of his 
guardian. With the characteristic caprice and 
impetuosity of youth, Cadurcis rapidly and ardently 
imbibed all these doctrines, captivated alike by 
their boldness and their novelty. Hitherto the 
child of prejudice, he flattered himself that he was 
now the creature of ^ason, and,detenninedtotake 
notfaing for granted^ he soon leamed to question 
every thing that was received. A friend intro- 
duced him to the writings of Herbert, — ^that very 
Herbert whom he had been taught to look upon 
with so much terror and odium. Their perusal 
operated a complete revolution of his mind ; and 
in a little more than a year from his flight from 
Cherbury, he had become an enthusiastic votaiy 
of the g^eat master, for his violent abuse of whom 
he had been banished from those happy bowers. 
The courage, the boldness, the eloquence, the 
imag^nation, the stränge and romantic career of 
Herbert, carried the spirit of Cadurcis captive. 
The sympathetic companions studied his works, 
and smiled with scom at the prejudice of which 
their great model had been the victim, and uT 
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which lliej lind beea m louf the' dupes. A» for 
Cadvcui, he resolved to emulito him, and he com- 
menoed his noble rivakhip by a systematic neg^lect 
of all the duties and the studiea of his coUege üfe. 
His irregulär habits procured him constant repri- 
mands, in which he gloried ; he revenged himself 
on the authorities by writing epigprapas, and by 
keeping a bear, which he declared should stand 
fbr a fellowship. At length, having wilfuily out- 
raged the most importa&t regulations, he was 
expelled ; and he made his expulsion the subject 
of a Satire equally personal and philosophic, and 
which obtained applause for the great talent which 
it displayed, even from those who lamented its 
want of judgment and the miseonduct of its writer. 
Flushed with success, Cadurcis at length found, 
to his astonishment, that Natura had intended him 
for a poet. He repaired to London, where he was 
received with open arms by the Whigs, whose 
party he immediately embraced, and where he 
pubUshed a poem, in which he painted his own 
character as the hero, and of whiclv-*in spite of 
all the exaggeration and extrayaguice of youth-* 
the genitts was undeniabie« Society sympathised 
with a young and noble poet ; his poem was read 
by all parties with enthusiasm ; Cadurcis became 
the fashion. To use his own expression, ** One 
moming he awoke, and found himself iamous/' 
Young, singularly handsome, with eveiy gift of 
natura aad fortune, and with an inordinate vanity 
that raged in his soul, Cadurcis soon forgot the 
high philosophy that had for a moment attracted 
him, and delivered himself up to the absorbing 
egotism which had eyer been latent in his passion- 
ate and ambitious mind. * Gifled with energies 
that few have ever equalled, and fooled to the 
beut by the excited sympathies of society, he 
poured forth his creative and daring spirit with a 
Ucense that conquered all obstacles, firom the very 
audacity with which he assailed them. In a word, 
' the young, the reserved, and unknown Cadurcis — 
who, but three yeare back, was to have lived in the 
domeslic solitude for which he alone feit himself 
fitted-— fiUed every heart and glittered in every eye. 
The men envied, the^women loved, all admired 
him« His lifo was a perpetual triumph ; a bril- 
liant and applauding stage, on which he ever 
played a dazzling and heroic part So sudden 
and so startling had boen his apparition, so vigor- 
ous and unceasing the efibrts by which he 
had maintained his first overwhelming impres- 
sion, and not merely by his writing^, but by his 
unusual manners and eccentric life, that no one 
had yet found time to draw his breodi, to observe, 
to inquire, and to criticise. He had risen, and 
still flamed, like a comet ; as wild as it was beau- 
tifuly and stränge as it was brilliant 



CHAPTER IV. 

We must now retum to the dinner party at 
Lord Monteagle-s. When the Bishop of 



entered the room, he found nearly all the expected 
guests assembled, and was immediately presented 
by his host to the lady of the house, who received 
him with all that fiisdnating address for which she 
was celebrated,expressing the extreme delight which 
she feit at thus becoming formally acquainted with 
one whom her husband had long taught her to 



admire and revercnce, Utterly unconsainis who 
had just joined the circle, while Iiord Monteagle 
was introducing his newly arrivec g^iest to many 
present, and to all of whom he was unknown ex 
cept by Imputation, Lord Cadurcis was stan^g 
apart, apparently wrapt in his own thoughts ; but 
the truUi is, in spite of all the exdtement in which 
he lived, he had difficulty in overcoming the n»> 
tural reserve of his disposition. 

** Watch Cadurcis, seid Mr. Horace Pole to a 
very fine lady. ** Does not he look sublime V* 

" Show me him," said the lady, very eagerly ; 
** I have never seen him yet ; I am actually dying 
to know him. You know we have just come to 
townl" 

" And have caught the raging epidemic, I see ," 
said Mr. Pole, with a sneer. ** Hpwever, there 
is the marvellous young gentleman ! * Alone in 
a crowd, ' as he says in his last poem. Very in- 
teresting !" 

** Wonderful creature !*' exclaimed the dame. 

"Charming!" said Mr. Pole. «If you ask 
Lady Monteagle, she will introduce him to you, 
and theh, perhaps, you will be fortunate enougli 
to be handed to dinner by him." 

" O ! how I should like it V 

*' You must take care, however, not to eat ; he 
cannot endure a woman who eats.*' 

" I never do," said the lady, very simply ; " at 
least at dinner." 

" Ah ! then you will quito suit him ; I darc 
say he will write a sonnet to you, and call you 
Thyiza." 

" I wish I could get him to write some lines in 
my book," said the lady; "Charles Fox has 
written some; he was staying veith us in the 
autuom, and be has written an ode to my little 
dog." 

« How very amiable !" said Mr. Pole ; " I dare 
say they are as good as his elegy on Mrs. Creivc's 
cat But you must not talk of cats and dogs to 
Cadurcis. He is too exalted to commemorate any 
animal less sublime than a tiger or a barb." 

"You forget his beautiful lines on his New- 
foundland," said the lady. 

"Very complimentary to us all," said Mr 
Horace Pole. " The interesting misanthrope !" 

" He looks very unhappy." 

" Very," said Mr. Pole. " Evidently something 
on his conscience." 

" They do whisper very odd things," said the 
lady with great curiosity. " Do you ihink there 
is any thing in them V* 

" O ! no doubt,'* said Mr. Pole ; " look at him; 
you can detect crime m every glance." 

" Dear me, how shocking l I think he must 
be the most interesting person that ever lived. I 
should like to know him ! They say he is so 
veiy odd." 

. " Veiy," said Mr. Pole. " He must be a man 
of genius ; he is so unlike every body ; the very 
tie of his cravat proves it. And his hair, so savage 
and dislievelled ; none but a man of genius would 
not wear powder. Watch him to-day, and you will 
observe that he will not condescend to pcrtbrra 
the slightest act Uke an ordinary mortal. I met 
him at dinner yesterday at Fanshawe's, and he 
touched nothing but biscuits and soda water 
Fanshawe, you know, is famous for his cook. Very 
complimentaiy and gratifying, was it not ?" 

" Dear me :" said the lady, " I am delighted to 
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aeehim; an4 yet I hppe I shall not äi by him at 
dinncr. I am quite atraid of him." 

" Ile 18 really very awful !" said Mr. Pole. 

la the mean tlm^e, the subject of these observa- 
dons slowly withdrew to the further end of the 
säiooüf apart &om every one, and threw himself 
upon a couch, with a somewhat discontented air. 
Lady Monteagle, whose eye had never left him 
for a momeoty' although her attentions had been 
necessarily commanded by her guests, and who 
(Ireaded the silent rages in whlch Cadurcia con- 
stantlj indulged, and which when once assumed 
for the day, were with great difficulty dissipatod, 
eeized the first opportunity to join and ^oothe 
him. 

" Dear Cadurci«/' she said, " why do you sit 
herel You know I am obliged to speak to all 
these odious people, and it is very cmel of you." 

" You seem to me to be extremely happy," re- 
plied bis lordship, in a sarcaatic tone. 

"Now, Cadurcis, for heaven's sake, do not play 
with my feelings/' exclaimed Lady Montes^le, in 
a deprecating tone. ^' Pray be amiable. If l think 
you are in one of your dark humours, it is quite 
impossible for me to attend to these people ; and 
you know it is the only point on which Monteagle 
ever has an opinion ; he insists upon my attending 
to his guests." 

"If you prefer his guests to me, attend to 
them." 

" New, Cadurcis ! I ask you as a favour, afavour 
to me, only for to-day. Be kind, be amiable, you 
(^ if you like ; no person can be more amiable ; 
DOW, do !'* 

"I am very amiable," said his lordship, <*I am 
perfectly satisfied, if you are. You made me dine 
here." 

"Now, Cadurcis!" 

"Have I not dined here to satisfy you 1" 

"Yes! It was very kind." '. 

" But, really, that I should be wearied with all 
the common-places of these creatures who come to 
^t your husband'fl cutlets, is too much," said his 
lordship. And you, Gcrtrude, what necessity can 
^rebe in yqur troubling yourself to amuse people 
whom you meet every day of your life, and who, 
from the vulgär perversity of society, value you in 
*iact Proportion as you neglect them 1" 

"Yes, but to«day I must be attentive ; for Hen- 
^) with his usual thoughtlessmess, has asked this 
öewbishop to duie with us." 
. "The Bishop of 1" inquired Lord Cadur- 
cis, eagerfy. «Is he Coming 1" 

" He has been in the room this quarter of an 

liour." 

" What, Masham ! Doctor Masham !" continued 
Lord Cadurtsis. 

"Assuredly." 

Lord Cadurcis changed colour,and even sighed. 
«e rose rather quickly, and said, « I mijst go and 
«P«ak to him." 

^o> quitting Lady Monteagle, he crossed the 
foom, and with all the simplicity of old days, which 
^stantly retumed on him, those melancholy eyes 
ßp«rkling with anlmation, and that languid form 
qmck with excitement, he caught the -doctor's 
glance, and shook his extended band with a hear- 
^Qesa which aatonished the surrounding spectators, 

^ustomed to the elaborate üstlessness of his usual 

Diaiuier 



** My dear doctpr ! my dear lord ! I am giad ID • 
say," said Cadurcis, " this is the greatest and tbe 
most uncxpected pleasure I cver received. Of all 
personiEf in the world, you are the one whom I was 
most anxious to meet." 

The good hishop appeaied not less gratified with 
the rencounter than Qadurcis himself; but, in the 
midst of their mutnal congratulation^, dinner was 
announced and served ; and, in due order, Lord 
Cadurcis found himself attending that veiy fine 
lady whom Mr. Horace Pole had, in jest, sug- 
gested should be the object of his Services ; while 
Mr. Pole hiqoself was seated opposite to him at 
table. 

The lady, remembering all Mr. Pole's intima- 
tions, was really very much frightened ; she at firsi 
could scar^ly reply to the casual observations ot 
her neighbour, and quite . resolved not to eat any 
thing. But his livejy and valuable conversation» 
his perfectly unajSected manner» and the noncha> 
lance with which he helped himself to every dish that 
was ofiered hira, soon reassured her. Her voice 
became alittle firmer, her manner less embarrassed, 
and she even.began meditating a delicate assault 
upon a, iricassee. 

"Are you going to Ranelagh to-night ]" inquired 
Lord Cadurcis; "I think I shall take a romid. 
There is nothing like anuisement; it is the only 
thing worth Uving for; and I thank my destiiiy I 
am easUy amused. We must persuade Lady Mont- 
eagle to ga with US. Let us make.a party, and re- 
turn and sup. I like a suj^r; nothing in the 
World more charming than a supper — 

« A lobster aalad, and Champagne and chat." 

That is life, and very delightful. Why, really, my 
dear madam, you eat nothing. You will never be 
able to endure the fatigui^s of a Ranelagh campaign 
on the sustonance of a p&te. Pole, my good fel- 
low, will you take a glass of wine 1 We had a 
pleasant party, yesterday, at Fanshawe's, and ap- 
parently a eapital dinner. I was sony that I could 
not play my part ; but I have led rather a raking 
life lately. We must go and dine with him again ; 
I long to sweat his Buxgundy,*' 

Lord Cadurcis* neighbour and Mr. Pole ex- 
changed looks ; and the lady, emboldened by the 
unexpccted conduct of her cavalier, and the ex- 
ceeding good friends which he seemed resolved to 
be with her and every one eise, began to flatter 
hcrself that she might yet obtain the much-desired 
inscription in her volume. So, afler making the 
usual approaches, of having a great favour to re- 
quest, which, however, she could not flatter herseif 
would be granted, and which she even was afrald 
to mention ; encouraged by the ready declaration 
of . Lord Cadurds, that he should think it would 
be quite impossible for any one to deny her any 
thing, the lady ventured to state that Mr. Fox had 
written something in her book, and she should be 
the most honoured and happiest lady in the land 
if^ 

" O ! I shall be most happy," said Lord Cadur- 
cis ;« I really esteem your request quite an honour : 
you know I am only a literary amateur, and can? 
not pretend to vie with your real authors. If you 
want them, you. must go to Mrs. Montagu. I 
would not write a line for her, and so the blucs 
have quite excommunicated me. Never mind; I 
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loave them to Mies Hannah Morc : bat yott — you 
are quite a dififerent sort of person. What i^ail 
I write ?" 

** I must leave the sulject to you," said his gra« 
tiiied friend. 

** Well, then," Bald his iordsliip, " I dare eay you 
have got a lapdog or a broken fan ; I don't think I 
could aoar above them. I thii^ that is about my 
tether." 

Thls lady, thoagh a very great person, was not 
a beauty, and very little of a wit, and not caiculated 
in any respect to excite the jealousy of Lady 
Monteagle. In the mean time that lady was quite 
delighted with the unusual animation of Lord Oa- 
durcis, who was much the most entertaining mem- 
ber of the party. Every one present would circu- 
late throttghout the world that it was only at the 
Monteagles' that Lord Cadurcis condescended to 
be amusing. As the bishop was seated on her 
right band, Lady Monteagle seized the opportnnity 
of making inquiries as to their aoquaintance ; but 
she only obtained from the good Maaliam that he 
had once resided in his lordship's neighbourbood, 
and had known him as a child, and was greatly 
attached to bim. Her ladyship was anxious to 
obtain some juvenile anecdotes of her hero ; but 
the bishop contrived to be amusing wtthout dege* 
nerating into gossip. She did not glean much, 
except that all his early friends were more' asto- 
nished at his present career than the bishop him- 
seij^ who was about to add that he always had 
some misgivings, but, recollecting where he was, 
he converted the word into a more gracious term. 
But if Lady Monteagle were not as successful as 
ehe could wish in her inquiries, she contrived still 
to speak on the, to her, ever-interesting subject, 
and consoled herseif by the Communications which 
she poured into a guarded yet not unwilling ear, 
respecting the present life and conduct of the 
bishop's former pupil. The worthy dignitary had 
been prepared by public fame for much that was 
dazzling and eccentric ; but it must be confessed 
that he was not a little astonished by a great deal 
to which he Ustened. One thing, however, was 
clear,-*^that whatever might,be the demeanour of 
Cadurcis to the circle in which he now moved, 
time, and the stränge revolutions of his life, had 
not affected his carriage to his old friend. It gra- 
tified the bishop when he Ustened to Lady Mont- 
eagle's details of the haughty, reserved, and melan- 
choly demeanour of Cadurcis, which impressed 
every one with an idea that some superior being 
had, as a punishment, been obliged to visit thcir 
humble globe, to recall the apparently heartfelt 
cordiality with which he had resumed his old 
acquaintance with the former Rector of Marring- 
hurst. 

And indeed, to speak truth, the amiable and 
impretending behaviour of Cadurcis this day was 
cfntirely attributable to the unexpected meeting 
with this old friend. In the hurry of society he 
could scarcely dwell upon the associations which 
it was caiculated to call up ; yet more than once 
he found himself quite absent, dwelling on sweet 
lecollections of that Cherbury that he had so loved. 
And ever and anon the tones of a &miliar voice 
caught hisear, so that they almost made him start: 
they were not the less striking, because, as Masham 
was seated on the same side of the table os Cadui^ 
ciB, his eye had not become habituated to the 



bishop*s presence, which sometimes he had almo&t 
doubted. 

He seized the first opportunity after dinner ot 
engaging his old tutor in conversation. He took 
him affectionately by the arm, and led him, as if 
unintentionaliy to a sofii, apart firom the lestof the 
Company, and seated himself by his side. Cadur- 
cis was agitatedy for he was about to inquire of 
some whom he could not mention without emo- 
tion. 

** Is it long sinoe you have seen our friends 1" 
said his lordship, ^'if indeed I may call them 
mine." 

'* Lady Annabel Herbert V* said the bishop. 

Cadurcis bowed. 

** I parted from her about two months back,** 
continued the bishop. 

^ And . Cherbury, dear Cherbury, is it un 
changed V* 

<* They have not rended there for more than 
two years." 

"ludeed!" 

<* They have lived, of late, at Weymouth, for 
the benefit of the sea air.*' 

'* I hope ncither Lady Annabel norher daughter 
needs it V* said Lord Cadurcis, in a tone of great 
feeling. 

"Neither now, God be praised," replied Ma- 
sham ; ** but Miss Herbert bas been a gieat inva- 
lid." 

There was a rather awkwanl silenoe. At length, 
Lord Cadurcis said, ** We meet radier unexpected- 
ly, my dear sir." 

" Why, you have become a great man," eaid 
the bishop, with a smile ; " and one must expect 
to meet you." 

" Ah ! my dear friend," exclaimed Lord Cadur 
eis, with a sigh, ** I would willingly give a whole 
existence of a life like this, for one ycar of happi- 
ness at Cherbury.'* 

'' Nay !" said the bishop, with a look of good- 
natured mockery, **this melancholy is all veiy 
well in poetry ; but I always half suspected, and I 
am quite sure now, that Cherbury was not parti- 
cularly adapted to you. 

** You mbtake me," said Cadurcis, mournfully 
shaking his head. 

" Hitherto, I have not been so very wrong in 
my judgment respecting Lord Cadurcis, that I am 
inclined very easily to give up my opinion," re- 
plied the Bishop. 

**l have oflen thought of the conversation to 
which you allude," repliod I-K)rd Cadurcis ; " ne- 
vertheless, there is one opinion I never changed, 
one sentiment that still reigns paramount in my 
heart." 

" You think so," said his companion ; " but, 
perhaps, were it more than a sentiment, it would 
cease to flourish." 

**No," said Lord Cadurcis, firmly, "the only 
circumstance in the world of which I ventjie to 
feel certain is my love for Venetia." 

"It raged certainly during yoor last visit to 
Cherbury," said the Bishop, " afler an interval of 
five years: it has been revived slightly to-day, 
after an interval of three more, by the sight of a 
mutual acquaintance, who has reminded you of 
her. But what have been yourfedings in the 
mean time,* my Lordi Confess the truth, and 
admit you have very rarely spared a thought to 
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äie person to whom yöu fancy youraelf at this mo- 
ment so passionately devoted.'' 

** Yon do not do me justice/' said Lord Gadur- 
cis; *^you are prejudiced agafaut me." 

"Nay! prejudice is not my hmnour, my good 
Lord. I decide only from what I myself observe ; 
I give my opinion to you at this moment as ireely 
as I did when you last conversed with me at the 
abbey, and when I a litde displeased you, by speak* 
ing what you will acknowledge has since tumed 
out to be the truth." 

" Tou mean, then, to say," said his lordship, 
with some excitement, " that you do not believe 
that I love Venetia 1" 

" I think you do, at this moment, very much," 
replied Masham; <<and I think," he continued, 
smiling, *'that you may probaUy continue very 
much in love with her, even during the rest of the 
week." 

" You mock me 1" 

''Nay! I am most sincerely serious." 

" What, then^ do you mean V* 

** I mean that your imagination, my Lord, dwell- 
ing for the moment with great power upon the 
Idea of Venetia, becomes inflamed, and your whole 
mmd is filled with her image." 

" A metaphysical description of being in love," 
said Lord Cadurcis rather diyly. 

"Nay !" said Masham, **1 think the heart has 
lomething to da with that" 

'' But the imagination acts upon the heart," re- 
joined his companion. 

" But it is in the nature of its influence not to 
endure. At this moment, I repeat, your lordship 
may, perhäps, love Miss Heibert; you may go 
home and muse over her memory, and even deplore 
in pasdonate verses your misery in being separated 
from her ; but, in the* course of a few days, she 
will be again forgotten." 

"Bat were she minel" urged Lord Cadurcis, 
eagerly. 

"Why, you would probably part from her 
üi a year, as her father parted from Lady Anna- 
bel." 

" Impossible ! for my imagination could not 
conceive any thing more exquisite than she is." 

"Then it would conceive something less ex- 
quisite," said the Bishop. <<It is a restless 

quality, and is ever creative, either of good or of 

evil.»' 

"Ah! my dear doctor— excuse me for again 
calling you doctor, it is so natural," said Cadurcis, 
üiatoneofaffliction. 

" Call me what you wUl, my dear Lord," said 
^6 good Bishop, whose heart was moved ; ** I can 
never,forget old days." 

" Believe me, then," continued Cadurcis, ** that 
you misjudge me in respect of Venetia. I feel 
^uied that, hadwe manied three years ago, I 
»Honld have been a much happier man." 

" Why, you have every thing to make you 
^'^PPy,'* Said the Bishop ; " if you are not happy, 
who should be 1 You are young, and you are fa- 
^U8; all that is now wanted is to be wise." 

liord Cadurcis shrugged his Shoulders. '* I am 
^ of this life," he said; <<I am wearied of the 
<>^e hoUow bustle, and the same fitlse giitter day 
^er day. Ah ! my dear friend, when I remember 
t^e happy hours when I used to roam through the 
^oods of Cherbury with Venetia, and ramble in 



that delicious park — both young, both innjcent— 
Ut by the sunset and guided. by the stars, and 
then remember that it has all ended in this, and 
that this is success, gloiy, £aune, or whatever be 
the proper title to baptise Üie bubble, the burthen 
of existence is too great for me." 

" Hush, hush !" said his friend, rising from tho 
sofii ; " you will be happy if you be wise." 

** But what is wisdom ?" said Lord Cadurcis. 

** One quality of it, in your Situation, my Lord, 
18 to keep your head as calm as you can. Now, I 
must bid you good night," 

The Bishop disappeared, and Lord Cadurcis 
was immediately surrounded by several fine ladies, 
who were encouraged by the flatteiing bulletin 
that his neighbour at dlnner» who was among 
them, had given of his lordship's temper. They 
were rather disappointed to find him sullen, sar- 
castic, and even morose. As Ibr going to Ranelagh, 
he declared that, if he had the power of awarding 
the punishm^it of his hitterest enemy, it would be 
to consign him for an hour to the barbarous inflic- 
tion of a promenade in the temple of ennui ; and 
as for the owner of the album, who, anxious about 
her verses, ventured to express a hope that his 
lordship would call upon her, the contemptuous 
bard gave her what he was in the habit of styling 
^ a look," and quitted the room, without deigning 
otherwise to acknowledge her hopes and her 
courtesy. 



CHAPTER V. 

Wb must now retum to our fiiends the Her 
berts, who, having quitted We3rmouth, without 
even revisiting C^herbury, are nowon their journey 
to the metropolis. It was not without considerable 
emotion that Lady Annabel» after an absence of 
nearly nineteen years, contemplated her retum to 
the soene of some of the most extraordinaiy and 
painful occurrences of her life. As for Venetia, 
who knew nothing of towns and eitles, save from 
the hasty observations she had made in travelling, 
the idea of L(mdon, formed only from books and 
her imagination, was invested with even awful 
attributes. Mistress Pauncefort alone looked for- 
ward to their fiiture residence simply with feelings 
of self-congratulation at her retum, after so long 
an interval, to the theatre of former triumphs and 
pleasures, and where she conceived herseif so emi- 
nently qualified to shine and to enjoy. 

The travellers entered town towaids nightfall, 
by Hyde Park Corner, and proceeded to an hotel 
in St. James' Street, where Lady AnnabeVs man 
of business had engaged them apartments. Lon* 
don, with its pallid parish lamps, scattered at long 
intervals, would have presented but a gloomy ap- 
pearance to the modern eye, habituated to al] the 
splendour of gas; but to Venetia it seemed diffi- 
cult to conceive a scene of more brilliant bustle ; 
and she leanedback in thecarriage, distracted with 
the lights and the confusion of the crowded streets 
When they were once safely lodged in theur new 
residence, the tumult of unpacking the carriages 
had subsided, and the ceaseless tong^e of Paunce- 
fort had in some degree refrained from its weary 
ing and wonying chatter, a feeling of loneliness. 
alter all this s^tation and excitement, simultane 
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ovalj came over (he fcelings of both mother and 
daüghter, thoujg^ they alike /epressed its expres- 
sion. Lady Annabel waa lost in many sad thoughta, 
and Venetia feit moumfiil, though she coiüd scarce- 
ly define the canae. Both were silent, and they 
soon Bought refuge from &tig^ and melanctioly in 
aleep. 

The next moming, it heing now April, waa for- 
tunately bright and clear. It certainly was a happy 
fortune that the fair Yeneda was not gveeted'wiüi 
a fog. She rose refreshed and cheerAil, and joined 
her mother, who waa, however, not a httle agitated 
by an impending visit, of which Venetia had been 
long appriaed. This was irom Lady Annabel'a 
brother, the former amhaasador, who had of late 
rctumed to hia nätive countiy. The brother and 
sister had been warmly attached in youth, but the 
awfui interval of time that had elapeed since they 
parted, filled Venetia'a mother with many aad and 
serioua reflecdons. The earl and hia family had 
been duly informed of Lady AnnabePa visit to the 
metropolia, and had hastened to ofier her the hoa- 
pitality of their home ; but the ofier had been de- 
clined, with feelings, however, not a little gratified 
by the eamestneaa with which it had been pref- 
fered. 

Venetia waa now, for the first time in her life, 
to See a relative. The anticipated meeting excited 
in her mind rather curiosity Üian aentiment. She 
could not ahare the agitation of her mother, and 
yet she looked forward to the arrival of her uncle 
with extreme inquisitiveness. She was not long 
kept in suspenso. Their breakfast waa scarcely 
finished when he waa announced. Lady Annabel 
tumed very pale; and Venetia, who feit herseif 
as it were a stranger to her blood, would have 
retired, had not her mother requested her to remain ; 
so she only withdrew to the background of the 
apartment 

Her uncle waa ten yeara the senior of hia siater, 
but not unlike her. Tall, graceful, with those 
bland and aympathising manners that eaaily win 
hearta, he entered the room with a smile of afieo- 
tion, yet with a composure of deportment that 
expressed at the aame time how aincerely delighted 
he was at the meeting, and how considerably de- 
termined at the same time not to indulge in a 
scene. He embraced his sister with tendemess, 
assured her that she looked aa young aa ever, 
Boüly chided her for not making hia house her 
home, and hoped that they shöuld never part 
again ; and he then turned to his niece. A fine 
observer, one lesa interested in the scene than the 
only witnesses, might have detected in the earl, 
notwithstanding his experienced breeding, no ordi- 
nary surprise and gratification at the sight of the 
individual whose relationship he was now to claim 
for the first time. 

** I must Claim an uncle'a privilege," he said, in 
a tone of great sweetness and some emotion, aa he 
pressed with his own the beautiful Ups of Venetia. 
" I ought to be proud of my niece. Why ! Anna- 
bel, if only for the honour of our femily, you ahoul^ 
not have kept this jewel so long enshrined in the 
CAsket of Cherbury." 

The earl remained with them some hours ; and 
his Visits Were really piolonged by the unexpected 
pleasure which he found in the society of his rela- 
^ons. He would not leave them until they pro- 
misoil to dine with him that day, and mentioned 
(hat he had prevented hia wife from calling with 



bim that moming, beeauae he Aonght, alter so 
long a Separation, it might be faetter to meet thue 
quietiy. Then Üiey pwted with «fifeotionate cor- 
diality on both aidee ; the eari enchanted to find 
delightfal eompaniona w^ero he waa half ofraid 
he might only meM tifeaomeiieiativea ; Lady An- 
nabel proud of her bfoth^, and gnrtified by his 
kindneas ; and Venetia anxiooa to aacertain whe- 
ther all her relaftiona were aa chaiming as her 
unde* 



CHAPTER VL 

Wrcit Lady Annabel and her danghter re- 
tunied fix>m their moming drive, they found tha 
viaiting ticket of the Counteaa on the table, who 
had also left a note, with which she had provided 
heraelf in case she waa not so fbrtunate aa to med 
her relations. The note waa veiy afieetionate, and 
expressed the great delight of the wiiter at again 
meeting her dear aiater and forming an acqnaintance 
with her diarming niece. 

** More relationa !'' aaid Venetia, with a some- 
what droU expression of countenanee. 

At thia momtot the Biahop of , whb had 

already called twice upon Äem unauecessfully, 
entffl«d the room. The aigfat of thia old and dear 
friend gave great joy. He came to «igage thera 
to dine with him the next day, having already in- 
efiectually endeavoured to obtain them for perma 
nent guesta. They sat chatting so long with him. 
that Ihey w&ce obligod at last to bid him an abrupt 
adieu, and hasten and make their t(Hleta for their 
dinner. 

Their hostess received her relationa with a warmth 
which her huc^and'a praisea of her sister^n-law 
and niece had originally prompted, but which 
their appearance and manners inatantly confirmed. 
As all the Earl's children were married, theu 
party consisted to-day only of themselves ; but it 
was B veiy happy and agreeable meetin? for every 
one was desirous of being amiab!e. To be sure 
they had not many recoUections or aaRocuntions in 
common, and no one recurred to the paat; but 
London, and the history of its fleeting hours, waa 
an inexhaustible source of amuaing conversation [ 
and the' Counteas seemed leaolved that Venetia 
should have a very brilliant aeason; that ä» 
should be very mudi amuaed and vexy much ad- 
mired. Lady Annabel, however, put in a plea for 
moderation, at least until Venetia waa presentcd ; 
but that the Countess declared must be at the 
next drawing-room, which was early in the ensuing 
week. Venetia listened to gUttering narratives of 
balla and routa, operaa and Üieatres, breakfiists and 
masqueradea, Ranelagh and the Pantheon, witb 
the same smiling composure aa if she had been 
accustomed to them all her life, instead of haviiig 
been shut «p in a garden, with no livelier oi 
brighter companions than birds and flowers. 

After dinner, aa her aunt and unde and Ladj 
Annabel aat round the fire, talking of her matemal 
grandfather, a anbject which did not at all interest 
her, Venetia stole from her chair to a table in a 
diatant part of the itwm, and tumed over some 
booka and muaie'thatwere lying upon it. Aroong 
theae waa a literary joumal, which she touched 
olmost by aecident, and which opened, with the 
name of Lord Gadurcis on the top of its page 
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T\atty of cooEse» inatantly attracted her attention. 
Her eye pas«ed ha^tiiy over 6ome flentenoes vrhich 
greatly astonisbed her> and» extcnding het arm for 
achair.without .^tting Üie book, she was soon 
deeply absor^d by the:marvelB which rapidly un- 
Iblded themseliviee to her. The articie in ^ueation 
vas an elaborate eritidsm as well of the eareer as 
the worka of the noble poet; for, indeed,. as Ye* 
setia now leamed, tbey were inseparably blended. 
8he gathered from these pagea a faint and hasiy, 
yet not altogether unfaithful, conception of tiie 
«trange reTohition that had oceurred in the cha« 
racU^r^ pnranita, and position of her foimer com- 
panion. In that mighty metropolis, whoee wealth 
and luxury and power had that moming so vividly 
impressed themselves upon her cpnaciousnefls, and 
to Uie hietoiy of whiose pleasuves and briUiant and 
fantastic dissipation ahe had recently been listen- 
ing with a hvely and diverted est, it seemed that, 
bj some rapid and magieal vicisBitude, her little 
Plantagenet, the faithfui and afiectionate compa- 
nioa of her childhood, whose sorrows ahe had so 
often soothed, and who in her pure and devoted 
iove had alwaya found conselation and happineas, 
had become the <* observed of all observen^,*'— «the 
moet remarkable where« all was atriking, and daz- 
iüng where all were briUiant ! 

His last vistt to Cherbury, and its stränge con- 
sequenoes, then oceurred to her; his passionate 
addresses, and their bitter parting. Here was 
nuely matter enough for a maiden'a revery, and 
into a revery Venetia certainly feil, from which 
«he was roused by the voiee of her uncle, who 
coald not conceive what book his charming niece 
could find so interesting, and led her to feel what 
& yery ill compliment she was paying to all present. 
Venetia hastily closed the volume, and rose rather 
coafused from her seat ; her radiant smile was the 
best apology to her uncle,; and she compensated 
for her previotis inattention, by playing to him on 
the harpsichord. All the time, however, the image 
of Cadurcis flitted across her vision, and she was 
glad when her mother moyed to retire, that she 
niight enjoy the opportunity of pondering in si- 
lence and unobserved-over the stränge history that 
ehe had read. 

London is a wonderful place ! Four^and-twenty 
hours back, with a feeling of loneUness and depres- 
Bion amounting to pain, Venetia had fled to sleep 
as her only refuge ; now only a day had passed, 
and she had both seen and heard many things that 
had alike startled and pleased her; had found 
powerful and charming friends ; and laid her head 
Dpon her piUow in a tumult of emotion that long 
bänished alumber from her beautiful eyes. 



CHAPTER VIT. 

VEirsTiA floon found that she must bid adieu 
orever, in London, to her old habits of solitude. 
She soon discovered that she was never to be alone. 
Her aunt called upon them very early in the 
moming, and said that the whole day must be 
devoted to their court dresses; and, in a few 
minutes, they were all whiried off to a celebrated 
milUners. After incumerable consultations and 
experiments, the dreas of Venetia was decided on ; 
her aunt and Lady Annabel were both assured 
thatitwould excecd in splendour and propriety 



any dress at the drawmg-room. Indeed, as tha 
great artist added, with such a model to work 
from it would icü^t but little credit en the esta> 
blishment, if any approaehed Miss Herbert in the 
efiect ^e must inevitably produce. 

While her mother was nndergoing some of 
those attentions to which Venetia had recenüy 
submitted, and had retired for a few minutes into 
an adjoining apartment, our little lady of Cherbuiy 
strolled about the saloon in which she had been 
left, until her attention was attracted by a portrait 
of a young man, in an oriental dress, Standing veiy« 
sublimely amid the ruins of some desert city ; a 
palm tree in the distanee, and by his side a crouch- 
ing eamel, and eome recumbent Cdllowers slumber- 
ing amid the fallen columns. 

"That is Lord Cadurcis, my Iove," said her 
aunt, who at the moment joinod her, '^the fanlous 
poet All the young ladies are in Iove with him. 
I dare say you know his work<i by heart." 

"No, indeed, aunt," said Venetia; "I never 
even read them ; but I should like very much." 

** Not read Lord Cadurcis' p^ems ! O ! we must 
go and get them directly for you. Every body 
reads them. ' You willbe looked upon quite as a 
litUe barbarian. We will stx>p the carriage at 
Stockdale's, and get them for you." 

At this moment Lady Annabel rejoined them 
and, having made all their arrahgements, they 
re-entered the Countess's carriage. 

" Stop at Stockdale's," said her ladyship to the 
servant; '^I must get Cadurcis' last poem, for 
Venetia. She will be quite back in her leaming, 
Annabel." 

" Cadurcis' last poem !" said Lady Annabel ; 
" do you mean Lord Cadurcis 1 Is he a poet ?" 

"Tobesure! Well, you are countryfied not 
to know Lord Cadurcis !" 

" I know him very well," said Lady Annabel, 
gravely ; " but I did not know he was a poet" 

The Countess laughed, the carriage stopped> the 
book was bought; Lady Annabel looked very 
uneasy, and tried to catch her daughter's counten- 
ance, but, stränge to say, for the first time in her 
lifo was quite unsuccessful. The Countess took 
the book, and immediatiely gave it Venetia. " There, 
my dear," said her aunt, " there never was any 
thing so charming. I am so provoked that Ca- 
durcis is a Whig." 

"A Whig!" said Lady Annabel, "he was nota 
Whig when I knew him." 

" O ! my dear, I am afraid he is worse than a 
Whig. He is almost a rebel ! But then he is such 
a genius ! Every thing is allowed, you know, to 
a genius !" said the thoughdess Countess. 

Lady Annabel was silent ; Imt the stiUness of 
her emotion must not be judged firöm the stillness 
of her tongue. Her astonishment at all she had 
heard was only equalled by what we may justly 
term her horror. It was impossible that she could 
have Ustened to any communication at the samc 
time so astounding, and to her so fearful. 

" W^e knew Lord Cadurcis when he was very 
young, aunt," said Venetia, in a very quiet tone. 
" He lived near mamma, in the country." 

" ! my dear Annabel, if you see him in town^ 
bring him to me," said the Countess ; " he is tho 
most difficult person in the world to get to one's 
house, and I would give any thing if he would 
come and dine with me." 

The Countess at last set her relations down at 
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their hotel. When Lady Annabel was once more 
alone wlth her daughter, she said — ** Venetia, 
dearest, glve me that book your aunt lent you." 

Venetia immediately handed *it to her, but her 
mother did not open it; but saying— *'The 
.Bishop dines at four, darling, I think it is time for 
U8 to dress/' Lady Annabel left the room. 

To say the truth, Venetia was less surprised 
than disappointed by this conduct of her mother*s ; 
but she was not apt to murmur, and she tried to 
dismiss the subject from her thoughts. 

It was with unfeigned deKght that the kind- 
hearted Masham welcomed under his own roof his 
two best and dearest friends. He had asked nobody 
to meet them ; it was settled that they were to be 
quite alone, and to talk of nothing but Cherbuiy 
and Marringhurst. When thäy were seated at 
table, tho Bishop, who had been detained at the 
Hause of Lords, and had been rather hurried to bo 
in time to receive his guests, tumed to his servant, 
and inquired whether any one had called. 

** Yes, my Lord, Lord Cadurcis," was the re- 
ply. 

** Our old compknion," said the Bishop to Lady 
Annabel^ with a smilo. ** He has called upon me 
twice, and I have on both occasions unfortunately 
been absent'* 

Lady Annabel merely bowed an assent to the 
Bishop's remail^. Venetia longed to speak, but 
found it impossible. " What is it that represses 
me V* she asked herseif. ** Is there to be another 
forbidden subject insensibly to arise between us ? 
I must struggle against this indefinable despotism 
that seems to pervade my life." 

*< Have you met Lord Cadurcis, Sir 1" at length 
asked. Venetia. 

** Once ; we resumed our acquaintance at a din- 
ner party one day ; but I shall soon see a great 
deal of him, for ho has just taken his seat. He is 
of age, you know." 

'*! hope he has come to years of discretion in 
cvcry sense," said Lady Annabel, *<but I fear 
not." 

** O ? my dear lady," said the Bishop, *<iie has 
become a great man ; he is our star. I assure you 
there is nobody in London talked of but Lord Ca- 
durcis. He asked me a great deal alter you and 
Cherbuiy. He will be delighted to see you.** 

" I cannot say,** replied Lady Annabel, *^ that 
the desire of meeting is at all mutuaL From all I 
hear, our connexioi<s and opinions are very diffe- 
rent, and I dare say our habits likewise.** 

'* My aunt lent us his new poem to-day,** said 
Venetia, very boldiy. 

<< Have you read it 1** asked the Bishop. 

'< I am no admirer of modern poetry,** said Lady 
Annabel, somewhat tartly. 

" Poetry of any kind is not much in my way,'* 
said the Bishop, <'but if you like to read his 
poems, I will lend them to you, for he gave me a 
copy ; esteemed a great honour, I assure you.'* 

"Thank you, my Lord," said Lady Annabel, 
*' both Venetia and myself are very much eiigaged 
iiow ; and I do not wish her to read while she is 
in London. When we retum to Cherbuiy she will 
have abundance of time, if desirable.*' 

Both Venetia and her worthy host feit that the 
present subject of conversation was not very agree- 
at)le to Lady Annabel, and it was immediately 
changed. They feil upon more gracious topics, 
and, in spite of this somewhat sullen commence- 



ment, the meeting was quite aa delightüü as ther 
anticipated. Lady Annabel particularly exerted 
herseif to piease, and, as was invariabiy the case 
under such circnmstances with this lady, she was 
emineatly sucoessful ; she apparently endeavouied, 
by her lemarkable kindness to her daughter, to 
atone for any unpleasant fieeling which her previoua 
raanner might for au instant have occasioned. Ve* 
netia watched her beautüul and afiectionate paient, 
as Lady Annabel now dwelt with delight upon the 
remembranco of their happy home, and now re> 
curred to the anxiety she naturally feit about her 
daughter*s approaching presentation, with feelingi 
of love and admiration, which made her accuse 
herself for the reoent rebellion of her heart She 
thought only of her mother's sorrows, and her de- 
votion to her child; and, gratefiil for the unex- 
pocted course of cucumstances which seemed to be 
leading every member of their former Uttle society to 
honour and happiness, she resolved to pereist in 
that career of duty and devotion to her mother, 
from which it seem«d to her she had never deviated 
for a moment, but to experience sonow, misfor- 
tune, and remorse. Never did Venetia leceive her 
mother^s aocustomed embraoc and blessiog with 
more responsive tendemess and gratitude than thia 
night She banished Cadurcis and his poems from 
her thoughts, confident that, as long as her mother 
approved neither of her continaing his acquaint^ 
ance nor perusing his writings, it was well that 
the one should be a forgotten tie, and the otber a 
sealed book. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Amovo the most intimate aequaintances of Lady 
Annabel*sbrother was th© nobleman who had been 
a minister during the American war, and who had 
also been the guardian of Lord Cadurcis, of whom, 
indeed, he was likewise a distant relative. He had 
called with his lady on Lady Annabel, after meetj 
mg her and her daughter at her brr>ther*8, and had 
cultivated her acquaintance with great kindness 
and assiduity, so that Lady Annabel had found it 
impossible to refuse his invitation to dinner. 

This dinner occurred a few days after the visit 
of the Herberts to the Bishop, and that exceUen^ 
personage, her own family, and some othew equal- 
ly distinguished, but all of the ministcrial party, 
were invited to meet her. Lady Annabel found 
herself placed at table between a very pompous 
courtier, who, being a gourmand, was not veiy 
prompt to disturb his enjoyment by conversation, 
and a young man, whom she fpund very agreeablc, 
and who at first, mdeed, attracted her attenüon by 
his resemblance to some face with which she te 
she was familiär, and yet which she was not suc' 
cessful in recalling. His manners were t^^^S 
frank and ingenuous, yet soft and rcfined. »Vi 
out having any peculiar brilliancy of exfftesaon, 
he was apt and fluent, and his whole d««°!*"J" 
characterised by a gcntle modesty that was higß'7 
engaging. Apparently he had travelled » P^ 
deal, for he more than once alluded to bis expe- 
rience of foreign countries, but this was afterwawB 
explained by Lady Annabel discovering, ttom aiaoo- 
servation he let fall, that he was a sailor, f^V^^ 
question from an opposite guest also told her uw 
he was a m«mbep of parliament While m w 
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ratber anxiouely wishing to know who he mightj 
t«, and congpratulating herself that one in whose 
(avcur she was so much prepossessed, should be 
on the right side, their host saluted him from the 
Sop of the table, and said, *' Captain Cadurcis, a 
glass of wine." 

The countenance was now explained. It was, 
indeed, Lord Cadurcis whom he resembled, though 
hU eyes were dark blue, and his hair light brown. 
'fbis then was that cousin who had been sent to 
sea to make his fortune, and whom Lady Annabel 
had a faint recoHection of poor Mrs. Caduicis once 
meotioning. Creorge Cadurcis had not exactly 
inade his fortune, but he had distinguished himself 
in hb profisssion, and especially in Rodney's victory, 
and had fought his way up to the command of a 
frigate. The frigate had recently been paid ofT, 
and he had called to pay his respects to faüs noble 
relative, with the hope of obtaining his intcrest for 
a new command. The guardian of his cousin, veiy 
mach mortified with the conduct of his hopeful 
ward, was not very favourably impressed towards 
anj one who bore the name of Cadurcis, yet 
George, with no pretence, had a winning, honest 
manner that made frienda; his lordship took a 
fancy to him, and, as he could not at t])ß moment 
obtain him a ship, he did the next best thing for 
lüm in bis power ; a borough was vacant, and he 
put him into parUament 

"Do you know,'* said Lady Annabel to her 
oeighbour, " I have been fancying all dinner time, 
that we had met before ; but I find it is that you 
ooly resemble one with whom I was once acquaint- 
ed." 

"My cousin!'* said the Captain, "he will be 
very mortified whcn I go home, if I teil him 
yoai ladyship speaks of his acquaintance as one 
Üiat is past." 

" It is some years since we met," said Lady An- 
nabel, in a more reservcd tone. 

" Plantagcnet can never forget what he owes to 
yoa," said Captain Cadurcis. "How oflen has 
he spoken to me of you and Miss Herbert ! It 
was only the other night — ^yes! not a week ago^ 
that he made me sit up with him all night, while 
he was telling storics of Cherbury ; you see I am 
quite familiär with the spot," he added, smiling. 

''You are Tery intimate with your cousin, I 
w« " said Lady Annabel. 

" I live a great deal with him," said George Ca- 
durcis. « You know we häd never met or com- 
niunicated ; and it was not Plantagenet's fault, I 
am gure ; for of all the generous, amiablo, loveable 
beings, Cadurcis is the best I ever met with in this 
World. Ever since we knew each other, he has 
been a brother to me ; and, though our politics and 
opinions are so opposed, and we naturally live in 
such a diflerent circle, he would have insisted even 
Qpon my having apartments in his house, nor is it 
possible for me to give you the slightest idea of the 
dclicate and unceasing kindness I expcrience from 
Mm. If we had lived togethei* all our lives, it 
Would be impossible to be more united/' 

This eulogium rather soflcned Lady Annabel's 
beart; she even observed, "I always thought 
liord Cadurcis naturally well disposed ; I always 
hoped he would tum out well ; but I was afraid, 
from what I heard, he was very mach changed. 
He shows, howcver, his sense and good feeling in 
selecting you Ibr his friend ; for you are his natu- 
ral one," she added, aflcr a momentaiy pause. 

6 



" And, then, you know," he cbntinaed, <* it is 
so purely kind of him ; for of couzse I am not fit 
to be a companion for Cadurcis, and perhaps, as 
far as that, no one is. Of course we have not a 
thought in common. I know nothihg but what 1 
have picked up in a rough life; and he, you 
know, is tho cleverest person that ever lived—Kit 
least I think so." 

Lady Annabel smiled. 

" Well, he is very young," she observed, " much 
your junior, Captain Cadurcis ; and I hope he will 
yet prove a faithful Steward of the great gifls that 
Goo has given him." 

" I would stake all I hold dear," said the Cap- 
tain, with great animation, " that Cadurcis tums 
out well. He has such a good heart Ah ! Lady 
Annabel, if he be now and then a little irregulär, 
only think of the tcmptations that assail him. 
Only one-and-twenty — his own master — and all 
London at his feet It is too much for any one's 
hcad. But say or think what the world may, I 
know him better than they do ; and I know there 
is not a finer creature in exustcnce. I hope his old 
friends will not deserthim," added Captain Cadur- 
cis, with a smile which scemed to deprecate the 
soverity of Lady Annabel, " for, in spite of all his 
fame and prosperity, perhaps, afler all, this is the 
time when he most needs them." 

" Very possibly," said her ladyship, rather dry- 
ly." 

While the mother was engaged in this conver- 
sation with her neighbour respecting her former 
interesting acquaintance, such was the fame of 
Lord Cadurcis then in the metropolis that he also 
formed the topic of conversation at another part 
of the table, to which the daughter was an atten- 
tive listener. The tone in which he was spoken 
of, however, was of a very diflerent character 
While no one disputed his genius ; his principles, 
temper, and habits of life were submitted to the 
scverest scrutiny ; and it was with blended feelings 
of intercst and astonishment that Venetia listened 
to the detail of wild opinions, capricious conduct, 
and extravagant and eccentric behaviour ascribed 
to the companion of her childhood, who had now 
berome the spoiled child of society. A very shrewd 
gentlcman, who had taken an extremely active 
part in this discussion, inquired of Venetia, next 
to whom he was seated, whether she had read his 
lordship's last poem. He was extremely surprised 
when Venetia answered in the negative ; but he 
seized the opportunity of giving her an elaborate 
criticism on Üie poetical genius of Cadurcis. *i As 
for his style," said the critic, " no one can deny 
that is his own, and he will last by his style ; as 
for his philosophy, and all these wild opinions of 
his, they will pass away, because they are not 
genuine, they are not his own, they are borrowed. 
He will outwrite them ; depend upon it, he wilL 
The fact is, as a friend of mine observed the other 
day, Herbert's writings have turned his head. Of 
course you know nothing about them, but there 
are wonderful things in them, I can teil you 
ihat" 

« I believe it most sincerely," said Venetia. 

The critic stared at his neighbour. ** Hush !" 
said he, " his wife ^and daughter are here. We 
must not talk of these things. You know Lady 
Annabel Herbertl There she is; a very fine 
woman too. And that is his daughter there, I 
believe, that girl with a tumed-up nose. I can- 
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alle Mvarrante the poetical address to 



My preclous pearl the false and elittering world 
Has ne'er polluted with its garish lighi V 

*^ She doesnot look much like a pearl, does she 1 
8he should keep in solitude, ehV* 

The ladies rose aud relieved Tenetia firom her 
mbarrassment. 

After dinner Lady Annabel introduced George 
Cadurcis to her daughter; and, seated by them 
both, he contrived without effort and without the 
slightest consciousness of success, to confirm the 
pleasing impreission in bis favour, which he had 
abready made; and when they parted, it was 
even with a mutaal wish that they might meet 
ag»in. 



Hanela^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was the night after the drawing-room. Lord 
Cadurcis was at Brookes' dining at midnight, 
having risen since only a few hours. Being a 
mal-content, he had ceased to attend the court, 
where bis original reception had been most gra- 
cious, which be had returned by some very fac- 
tious votes, and a very caustic laropoon. 

A party of young meri entered from the Court 
Ball ; which in those days always terminatcd at 
midnight, whence the guests generally proceeded 
to Ranelagh ; one or two of them seated them- 
seWes at the table at which Cadurcis was sitting. 
They were füll of a new beauty who had been 
presented. Thelr violent and even. extravagant 
encomiums excitedhis curiosity. Such a creature 
hcid nevcr been seen, shie was peerless, the most 
radiant of acknowledged charms had been dimmed 
before her. Their Majesties had accorded to her 
the most marked reception. A prince of the blood 
had honoured her with bis band. Then they be- 
gan to expatiate with fresh enthusiasm on her 
unparallclcd lovelihess. 

" O ! Cadurcis," said a young noble, who was 
one of bis extreme admirers, ** she is the only crea- 
turc I ever beheld worthy of being one of your 
heroines." 

" Who are you talking about 1" asked Cadurcis 
rin a rather listless tone. 

" The new beauty, of course." 

" And who may she heV* 

HMiss Herbert, to be süre. Who speaks or 
thinks of any one eise V 

*« What, Ve , I mean Miss Herbert V ex- 

'Claimed Cadurcis with no littlc energy. 

** Yes. 00 you know her V* 

•* Do you mean to say ** and 

■Htopped and rose from the table, and joincd 



Cadurcis 
the 



party round the fire. " What Miss Herbert is it 1" 
he added after a short pause. 

" Why the Miss Herbort ; Herbert*s daughter, 
Co be sure. She was presented to^ay by her mo- 

*< Lady Annabel?" 

«Thesame." 

"Presented to-day !" said Cadurcis audibly, yct 
•epeaking as it were to himself. . ** Presented to-day ! 
iPrescnted ! how stränge !" 

"So evexy one thinks; one of the strängest 



things that ever happened,'' remaxked a 
Stander. 

" And I did not even know they were in to 
continued Cadurcis, for, from bis irregulär hoi 
he had not seen bis cousin since the party of y 
terday. He began Walking up and down 
room, muttering, " Masham, Weymouth, Lond 
presented at court, and I know nothing. How li 
changes! Venetia at court, my Venetia !'* Thi 
tuming round and addressing the young noblei 
who had first spoken to him, he asked " if the 
were over." 

"Yes; all the world are going to 
Are you inclined to take a round 1" 

" I have a stränge fancy," said Cadurcis, 
if you will go with me, I will take you in my n 
apvis. It is here." 

This was an irresistible invitation, and in a i( 
minutes the companions were on their way. 
durcis, apparently with no peculiar intcrest in 
subject, leading the conversation very artfiilly 
the presentation of Miss Herbert His friend • 
heartily mclinedto gratify his curiosity. He 
bim the most ample details of Miss Hcrbert'8 per 
son. Even her costume, and the Sensation bo« 
produced f how she was presented by her mother, 
who, after so long an estrangement from 4i 
World, scarcely excited less Impression, and m 
remarkable cordiality with which both mother and 
daughter were greeted by the sovereign «nd ha 
royal consort. 

The two young noblemen found Ranelagh tery 
crowded, but the presencc of Lord Cadurcis oco- 
sioned a great Sensation the momenthe was recog- 
nised. Every where the whisper wcnt round, m 
many parties crowded near to catch a glimpse of 
the hero of the day. « Which is hei That fair, 
tall young man 1 No, the other to be sure. isii 
reallyhel How very distinguished ! HowTciy 
melancholy! Quito the poet Do youthmkß« 
is really as unhappy as he looks 1 I would soone^ 
see him than the king and queen. He scems verv 
young, but then he has seen so much of the wor _ 
Fine eyes, beautiful hair ! I wonder ^n«.^ °; 
friend 1 How proud he must be ! Who is tna; 
lady he bowed to 1 That is the iuke ot -7- 
ßpeaking to him." Such were the remarks m 
might be caught in the vicinity of Lord tauurc« 
as he took his round, gazed at by the assemoie^ 
crowd, of whom liaany knew him only hy ' ' 
for the charm of Ranelagh was that it was rain^ 
a populär than a mere fashionable »s®^?*?Y ' „"jn. 
ciety at large blended with the court, wbicliina 
tained and renewed its influcnce by ^JE^^^gonal 
under the most graceful auspices. The pe ^^ 
authority of the axistocracy has decreascd wi ^^ 
disappearance of Ronelagh and similar pw^ ^^ 
amusement, where rank was not exclusi , 
luxury by the gratification it occasioneü 
seemed robbed of half its selüsm. , tumisd 
In his second round, Lord Caduras ^^ , 
the approach of the Herberts. They fonn«^j ^,, 
tion. of a, very large party. Lady ^?". g^ b^ 
leaning on her brother, whom Cadurcis ^^^ ^^ 
sight; Venetia was at the «<^®. **^ _^*f the»! 



hovenng 



about 



Georp 



several gentlemen were _ 
among them, to his surprise, bis ^^^ \QcoVi^ 
Cadurcis, in bis uniform, for he had h^e ^^ 
and to the Court Ball. Veneüa ^^ j!^ ind in 
animation. She was in her court dresa 
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powder. Her appearance was stränge to liim. He 
coiild scarcely recognise the friend of his child- 
hood ; bat without ahy doubt in all that assembly, 
unrivailed in the whole world for beauty, grace, 
md splendour, she was without a parallel ; a cyno- 
sure on wbich all eyes were fixed. 

So occnpiedwere the ladies of the Herbert party 
by the conversation of their nnmerous and bril- 
liant attendants, that the approach of any one eise 
but Lord Cadurcis might have been unnoticed by 
them, but a hiindred tongues before he drew nigh, 
had prepared Venetia for his appearance. She 
was indeed most anxions to behold him, and 
though she was aware tliai her heart fluttered not 
BÜghtly as the moment was at band, she com- 
maiided her gaze, and her eyes met his although 
fihe was Teiy doubtful wheüier he might choose 
or care to recognise her. He bowed almost to the 
ground ; and when Venetia had raised her respon- 
Bive head he had passed by. 

"Why, Cadurcis, you know Miss Herbertl" 
nid his friend in a tone of some astonishment 

" Well ; but it is a long time since I have seen 
her." 

" Is she not beautiful 1" 

" I never doubted on that subject ; I teil you, 
Scrops, we must contrive to join her party. I wish 
we had some of our friends among them. Here 
Gomes the Monteagle ; aid me to escape her." 

The most fascinating smile failed in arresting 
the progress of Cadurcis; fortunately, the lady 
was the centre of a most brilliant band ; — all that 
he had to do, therefore, was boldly to proceed. 

" Do you think my cousin is altered since you 
knew himV inquired George Cadurcis of Ve- 
netia. 

" I scarcely had time to observe bim," she re- 
plied. 

" I wish you would let me bring bim to you. 
He did not know until this moment yoü were in 
town. I have not seen bim since we met yester- 
day." 

" O, no," Said Venetia« " Do notdisturb him." 

In time, however, Lord Cadurcis was again in 
sight ; and now, without any hesitation, he st6p- 
ped, and fiiUing into the line by Miss Herbert he 
addressed her : " I am proud of being remembered 
by Miss Herbert," he said. 

« I am most happy to mect you," replied Vene- 
tia, with unaffected sincerity. 

*<And Lady Annabel, i have not been able to 
catch her eye-^is «he quite well 1 I was Ignorant 
that you were in London until I heard of your 
triumph this night" 

The countess whispered her niece, and Venetia 
accoidingly pnäsented Lord Cadurcis to her aunt 
This was a most gratifying circumstance to hira. 
He was anxious, by some möans or other, to e£fect 
his entrance' into her circle; and he had an irre- 
sistible suspicion that Lady Annabel ho longer 
looked upon hira with eyes of fiivour. So he re- 
solved to enlist the aunt as his friend. Few per- 
sons could be more winning than Caduftis, when 
he willed it; and every attempt to please from 
one whom all emulated to gratify and honour, was 
8ure to be sucoessful. The countess, who, in 
spite of politics, was a secret votary of bis, was 
quite prepared to be enchanted. She congratulated 
herselif on forming, as she had long wished, lin 
acquaintance with one so celebrated. She longed 
CO pass Lady Monteagle in triumph. Cadurcis 



improved his opportunity to the utmost. It was 
impossible for any one to be more engaging ; live- 
ly, yet at the same time gentle, and deferential 
with all his originality. He spoke, indeed, more 
to the aunt than to Venetia; but when he ad- 
dressed the latter, there was a melting, almost a 
moumful, tendemess in his tones, tluit aliko af- 
fected her heart and charmed her imagination. 
Nor could she be insensible to the gratificatiori 
she experienced as she witnessed, every instant, 
the emotion his presence excited among the passers 
by, and of which Cadurcis hiroself seemed so 
properly and so utterly unconscious. And this 
was Plantagenet ! 

Lord Cadurcis spoke of his cousin, who, on his 
joining the part^^ had assisted the arrangement 
by moving to the other side ; and he spoke of him 
with a regard which pleased Venetia, though his 
lordship envied him hiis good fortune in having the 
advantage of a prior acquaintance with Miss Her- 
bert in town ; " but then we are old acquaintances 
in Üie country," he added, half in a playful, half 
in a melancholy tone, " are we notl" 

" It is a long time that we have known each 
other, and it is a long time since we have met,^' 
replied Venetia. 

*^ A delicate reproach," said his lordship ; ** but 
perhaps rather my misfortune than my fault My 
thoughts have been often, I might say ever, at 
Cherbury." 

" And the abbey ; have you forgotten the 
äbbey?" 

" I have never been near it since a moming you 
perhaps remember," said his lordship in a low 
yoice. " Ah ! Miss Herbert," he continued, with 
a sigh, " I was young then ; I have lived to change 
mäny opinions^ and some of which you then dis- 
approved." 

The party stopped at a box just vacant, and in 
which the ladies seated themselves while their 
carriages were inquired for. Lord Cadurcis, with 
a falteririg heart, went up to pay his respects to 
Venetia's mother. Lady Annabel received him 
with a cöurtesy, that however was scarcely cordial, 
but the Countess instantly presented him to her 
husband with an unction which a little astonished 
her sister-in-law. Then a whisper, but unobserved, 
passed between the Earl and his lady, and in a 
minuteLord Cadurcis had been invited to dine 
with them on the next day, and meet his old fnends 
from the country. Cadurcis was previously en- 
gaged, but hesitated not a moment in accepting 
the invitation. The Monteagle party now passed 
by ; the lady looked a little surprised at the com^- 
pany in which she found her favourite, and not 
a httle mortified by his neglect What business 
had Cadurcis to be speaking to that Miss Herbert? 
Was it not enough that the whole day not another 
name had scarcely crossed her ear, but the night 
must even witness the conquest of Lord Cadurcis 
by the new beauty 1 It was such bad ton, it was 
so unlike him, it was so underbred, for a person of 
his Position immediately to bow before the new 
idol of the hour — and a Tory girl too ! It was 
the last thing she could have expected from him. 
She should, on the contrary, have ttv)ught that 
the very universal admiration which this Miss 
Herbert comm'anded would have been exactly the 
reason why a man like Cadurcis would have 
seemed almost unconscious of her existence. She 
determined to remonstrate with him ; and she was 
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eure of a epeedy opportunity, for he was to din© 
with her on the morrow. 



OHAPTER X. 

N0TWITH8TANDIN0 Lady Annabers rt«erved 
demeanour, Lord Cadurcis, supported by the pre- 
sence ot* his cousin, who he had discovered to be 
a favourite of that lady, ventured to call upon her 
the next day, but she was out. They were to 
meet, however, at dinner, where Cadurcis deter- 
mined to omit no opportunity to propitiate her. 
The Countesü had a great deal of tact, and she 
contrived to make up a party to receive him in 
which there were several of his friends, among 

them his cousin and the Bishop of , and no 

strangers who were not, like herseif, his great 
admirers ; but if she had known more she need not 
have given herseif this trouble, for there was a 
charm among her guests of which she was igno- 
rant, and Cadurcis went determined to please and 
to be pleased. 

At dinner he was seated next to Lady Annabel, 
and it was impossible for any person to be more 
dcferential, soft, and insinuating. He spoke of 
old days with emotion which he did not attempt 
to suppress ; he alluded to the present with infinite 
delicacy. But it was very difücult to make way. 
Lady Annabel was courteous, but she was reserved. 
His lively reminiscences elicited from her no cor- 
responding sentiment ; and no art would induce 
her to dwell upon the present If she only would 
have condescended to compliment him, it would 
have given him an opportunity of expressing his 
distaste of the life which he now led, and a des- 
cription of the only life which he wished to lead ; 
but Lady Annabel studiously avoided affording 
him any opening of the kind. She treated him 
like a stranger. She impressed upon him without 
eifort that she would only consider him an ac- 
quaintance. How Cadurcis, satiated with the 
incense of the whole world, sighed for one single 
congratulation from Lady Annabel! Nothing 
could move her. 

" I was so surprised to meet you last night," at 
length he again observed. " I have made so many 
inquiries after'you. Our dear friend, the Bishop, 
was, I fear, almost wearied with my inquiries after 
Cherbury. I know not how it was, I feit quite a 
pang when I heard that you had left it, and that 
all these years, when I have been conjuring up so 
many visions of what was passing under that dear 
roof, you were at Weymouth." 

" Yes. We were at Weymouth some time." 

" But do not you long to see Cherbury again ? 
I cannot teil you how I pant for it For my part, 
I have Seen the world, and I have seen enough of 
it After all, the end of all our exertions is to be 
happy at home ; that is the end of every thing ; 
don*^ you think so V* 

" A happy home is certainly a great blessing," 
replied Lady Annabel ; « and a very rare one." 

** But why should it be so rarel" inquiredLord 
Cadurcis. 

** It is our own fault," said Lady Annabel ; " our 
VHnity drives us from our hearths." 

*< But we soon retum again, and calm and cooled. 



For my part I have no object in life but to aettle 
down at the old abbey, and never to quit again 
our woods. But I shall lead a dull life without 
my neighbours," he added, with a smile, and m a 
tone half coaxing. 

" I suppose you never see Lord •••»*•• now V* 
said Lady Annabel, mentioning his late gtiardian 
There was, as Cadurcis fanc led, some sarcasm in 
the question, though not in the tone in which it 
was asked. 

" No, I never see him," his lordship answered. 
firmly ; " we differ in our opinions, and I diffei 
from him with regret ; but I dißer from a sense of 
duty, and therefore I have no altemaüve." 

" The Claims of duty are of course paramount,* 
observed Lady Annabel. 

" You know my cousin 1" said Lorl Cadurcis. 
to tum the conversation- 

" Yes, and I like him very much ; he appears 
to be a sensible, amiable person, of pxccllent prin- 
ciples." 

" I am not bound to admire George'sprincipics," 
said Lord Cadurcis, gaily ; " but I rcspcct them, 
because I know that they are conscientious. I 
love George ; he is my only rclaüon, and he is my 
friend." 

"I trust he will always be your friend, for I 
think you will then, at Icast, know one person ou 
whom you can dcpend." 

*< I believe it The friendships of the world are 
wind." 

" I am surprised to hear you say so," said Lady 
Annabel. 

« Why, Lady Annabel 1" 

" You have so many friends." 

Lord Cadurcis smiied. " I wish," he said, after 
a little hesitation, " if only for * Auld lang syne,' 
I might include Lady Annabel Herbert among 
them." 

" I do not think there is any basis for friendship 
bctween us, my lord," she said, very dryly. 

"The past must ever be.with me," said Lord 
Cadurcis, ** and I should have thought a sure and 
solid one." 

" Our opinions on all subjects are so adverse, 
that I must believe that there could be no greal 
sympathy in our feelings." 

" My feelings are beyond my control," he re- 
plied ; <* they are, and must ever be, totally inde- 
pendent of my opinions." 

Lady Annabel did not reply. His lordship feit 
bafHed, but he was resolved to make one more 
efibrt. 

" Do you know," he said, " I can scarcely be- 
lieve myself in London to-dayl To be sitting 
next to you, to see Miss Herbert to hear Boctor 
Masham's voice — O ! does it not recall Cherbuiy» 
or Marringhurst, or that day at Cadurcis, when 
you were so good as to smile over my rough re* 
past Ah ! Lady Annabel, those days were happy ! 
those were feelings that can never die ! All die 
glitter and hubbub of the world can never make 
me forget them,— can never make you, I hope, 
Lady Annabel, quite recall them with an eifort. 
We were friends then : let us be friends now." 

«I am too old to cultivate new friendships," 
said her ladyship ; " and if we are to be friend^ 
Lord Cadurcis, I am sorry to say that, afler tha 
interval that has occurred since we last parted, we 
should have to begin again." 
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** It is a long time/' said his lordship, moum- 
fully, a ** veiy long time, and one — in spite of what 
Ibe World may think — ^to which I cannot look back 
wiih any self-congratulation. I wished three years 
ago never to leave Cadurcis againl Indeed I did ; 
uid indeed it was not my fault that I quitted it" 

" It was no one's fault, I hope, my lord. What- 
ever the cause may have been, I have ever remain- 
eü quite ignorant of it ; I wished, and wish, to 
remain ignorant of it I, for one, have ever 
considered it the wise dispensation of a merciful 
Providence." 

Cadurcis ground his teeth ; a dark look came 
over him which, when once it rose on his brow, 
was with difficulty dispelled ; and for the remain- 
der of the dinner he continued silcnt and gloomy. 

He was, however, not unobserved by Venetia. 
She had watched his evident attempts to conciliate 
her mother, with lively interest ; she had witnessed 
their failure with sincere sorrow. In spite of that 
stonny interview, the results of which — ^in his hasty 
departure, and the severance of their acquaintance 
—she had often regretted, she had always retained 
for him the greatest afiection. During these three 
years he had still, in her inmost heart, remained 
her own Plantagenet — ^her adopted brother, whom 
she loved, and in whose welfare her feelings were 
deeply involved. The mysterious circumstances 
of her birth, and the discoveries to which theyhad 
led, had filled her mind with a fanciful picture of 
human nature, over which she had long brooded. 
A great poet had become her ideal of man. Some- 
times she had sighed — ^when musing over her fa- 
ther and Plantagenet on the solitary sea-shore at 
Weymouth — that Cadurcis, instead of being the 
merely amiable, and somewhat narrow-minded be- 
ing, that she supposed, had not been invested with 
those brilliant and commanding qualities wh^h 
ßhe feit could alone master her esteem. Often had 
5he, in those abstracted hours, played with her 
Imagination in combining the gcnius of her father 
with the soft heart of that friend to whom she was 
60 deeply attached. She had wished, in her reve- 
ries, that Cadurcis might have been a great man ; 
that he might have existed in an atmosphere of 
gJory, amid the plaudits and admiration of his race ; 
and that then he might have tumed from all that 
fenie, so dear to them both, to the heart which could 
alone sympathise with the native simplicity of his 
childhood. 

The ladies withdrew. The Bishop and another 
of the guests joined them after a short interval. 
l'he rest remained below, and drank their wine 
^th the fieedom not unusual m Ihose days, Lord 
Cadurcis among them, although it was not his 
habit But he was not convivial, though he never 
pasaed the bottle untouched. He was in one of 
those dark humours of which there was a latent 
spring in his nature, but which, in old days, had 
heen kept in check by his simple life, his incxperi- 
enced mind, and the general kindness that greeted 
him, and which nothing but the caprice and pcr- 
veraity of his mother could occasionally develope. 
But since the great revolution in his position, since 
circumstances had.made him alike acquainted with 
his nature, and had brought all society to acknow- 
'pdge its superiority ; since he had gained and feit 
his irresistible power, and had found all the world, 
and all the glory of it, at his feet, these moods hai 
hecome more frequent The slightest reaction in 
the self-complacency that waa almost unceasinfly 



stimulated by the applause of applauded men, and 
the love of the loveliest women, instanüy took the 
shape and found refuge in the immediate form of 
the daikest spieen, generally indeed brooding in 
silence, and, if speoking, expressing itself only in 
sarcasm. Cadurcis was, indeed, — as we have al- 
ready described him, — ^the spoiled child of society ; 
a froward and jpetted darling, not always to be con- 
ciUated by kindness, but furious when neglected er 
controlled. He was habituated to tnumph ; it Lad 
been his lot to come, to see, and to conquer ; even 
the procrastination of certain success was intolera- 
ble to him ; his energeticvolition could not endure 
a check. To Lady Annabel Herbert, indeed, he 
was not exactly what he was to others ; there was 
a spell in old associations from which he uncon- 
sciously could not emancipate himself, and from 
which it was his opinion he honoured her, in not 
desiring to be free. He had his reasons for wish- 
ing to regain his old, his natural influence, over 
her heart; he did not doubt for an instant that, if 
Cadurcis sued, success must follow the condescend- 
ing effort. He had sued, and he had been met 
with coldness, almost with disdain. ' He had ad- 
dressed her in those tones of tendemess which ex- 
perience had led him to believe were irresistible, 
yet to which he seldom had recourse, for hitherto 
he had not been under the degrading necessity of 
courting. He had dWelt with fondness on the in- 
significant past, because it was connected with 
her ; he had regretted, or affected even to despise^ 
t-he glorious present, because it seemed, for some 
indefinite cause, to have estranged him from her 
hearth. Yes ! he had humbled himself before her ; 
he had thrown with disdain at her feet all that 
dazzling fame and expanding glory which seemed 
his peculiar and increasing privilege. He had de- 
licately conveyed to her that even these would be 
sacrificed, not only wdthout a sigh, but with cheer- 
ful delight, to find himself once more living, as of 
old, in the limited world of her social afTections. 
Three years ago he had been rejected by the daugh- 
ter, because he was an imdistinguished youth. 
Now the mother recoiled from his fame. And who 
was this woman 1 The samo cold, stem heart, that 
had alienated the gifted Herbert ; the same narrow. 
jrigid mind, that had repudiated ties that every 
other woman in the world would have gloried to 
cherish and acknowledge. And with her he had 
passed his prejudiced youth, and fancied, like an 
idiot, that he had found sympathy ! Yes, as long 
as he was a slave, a mechanical, submissive slave, 
bowing his mind to all the traditionary bigotry 
which she adored, never daring to form an opinion 
for himself, worshipping her idol custom, and la- 
bouring by habitual hypocrisy to perpetuate the 
delusions of all around her ! 

In the mean time, while Lord Cadurcis was 
chewing fhe cud of these bitter feelings, we will 
take the opportunity of explaining the immediate 
cause of Lady Annabel's frigid reception of his 
friendly advances. All that she had heard of Ca- 
durcis, all the Information which she had within 
these few days so rapidly acquired of hw character 
and conduct, were indeed not calculated to dispose 
her to witness the renewal of their intimacy with 
feelings of remarkable satisfaction. But this morn- 
ing she had read his poem, the poem that all Lon- 
don was talking of, and she had read it with hor- 
ror. She looked upon Cadurcis as a lost map 
With her, indeed, since her marriage, an imagina 
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tive miud had become an object of terror ; but 
there wcre some peculiariües in the tone of Cadur- 
cis' genius, which magnified to excess her general 
apprehension on this head. She traced, iA ever^ 
line, the evidences of 8 rag^g vanity» which she 
was convinced must prompt its owner to Bacrifice, 
on all occasions, every feelin^ of duty to its gratifi- 
cation. Amid all the fervour of rebelUous passions, 
und the violence of a way ward mind, a sentiment 
of profound egotism appeared to her impressed on 
eveiy page she perused. Great as might have been 
the original errors of Herbert — awful as in her esti- 
ination were the crimes to which they had led him, 
they might in üxe first instance be traced rather to 
a perverted view of society than of himself. But 
seif was the idol of Cadurcis ; seif distorted into a 
phantom that seemed to Lady.Annabel pregnant 
not only with terrible crimes, but with the basest 
and most humiliating vices. The certain degra- 
dation which in the instance of her husband had 
been the consequences of a had System, would, in 
her opinion, in the case of . Cadurcis, be the result 
of a bad nature ; and when she called to mind that 
there had once been a probability that this indivi- 
dual might have become the husband of her Venetia, 
her child whom it had been the sole purpose of her 
life to save from the misery of which she herseif 
had been the victim ; that she had even dWelt on 
the idea with complacency, encouraged its pro- 
gress, regretted its abrupt termination, but consoled 
herseif by the flattering hope that timc, with even 
more favourable auspices, would mature it into ful- 
filment; she trembled, and tumed pale. 

It was to the Bishop that, after dinner, Lady 
Annabel expressed some of the feelings which the 
re-appearance of Cadurcis had occasioned her. 

" I see nothing but misery for his future " she 
exciaimed ; " I tremble for him when he addresses 
me. In spite of the glittering surface on which he 
now floats, I foresee only a career of violence, degra- 
dation, and remorse." 

" He is a problem difiicult to solve," replied Ma- 
sham, **but thßre are Clements not only in his 
character, but his career, so different from those of 
the person of whom we were speaking, that I am 
not inclined at once to admit, that the result must 
necessarily be the same.'' . 

*' I see none," replied Lad){ Annabel ; '^ at least, 
Hone of suflicient influence to work any material 
changc." 

" What think you of his success V* replied Ma- 
sham. " Cadurcis is evidentiy proud of it. With 
all bis afTected scom .of the world, he is the slave 
of society. He may pique the feelings of mankind, 
but I doubt whether he will outrage them.'' 

" He is on such adizzy eminence," replied Lady 
Annabel, *< that I do not believe he is capable of 
calculating so finely. He does not believe, I am 
sure, in the possibility of resistance. His vanity 
will tempt him onwards." • 

"Not to persecution," said Masham. "Now 
my opinion of Cadurcis is, that his egotism, or 
selfism, or whatever you may style it, will ulti- 
mately preserve him from anyvery fatal, from any 
irrecoverable excesses. He is of the world — world- 
ly. AU his works, all his conduct, tend only to 
astonish mankind. He is not prompted by any 
visionary ideas of ameliorating his species. The 
mstinct of self-preservation will serve him as bal- 

« We ßhall see," said Lady Annabel ; " for my- 



self, whatever may be his e id, I feel assured that 
great and disgraceful vicis^itudes are in störe for 
him." 

" It is Strange after what, in comparison with 
sudi extraordinary changes, must be esteemed so 
brief an interval,'* observed Masham, with a smile, 
" to witneas such a revolution in his position. I 
ofien think to myseli^ can this indeed be our little 
Plantagenet 1" 

"It is awful!" said Lady Annabel; "much 
more than stränge. For myself, when I recail 
certain indications of his feelings when be was 
last at Cadurcis, and* think for a moment of the 
results to which they might have led, I shiver ; I 
assure you, my dear lord, I tremble from head to 
foot. And I encouraged him ! I smiled with fond- 
ness on his feelings ! I thought I was securing 
the peaceful happiness of my child ! What can 
we trust to in this world ! It is too dreadful to 
dwell upon ! It must have been an interposition 
of Providence that Venetia escaped !** 

"Dear little Venetia!" exciaimed the goodBi- 
shqp ; " for I believe I shall call her little Venetia 
to the day of my death. How well she looka to- 
night ! Her aunt is, I think, very fond of her. 
See !" 

" Yes, it pleases me," said Lady Annabel; "but 
I do wish my sister was not such an admirer of 
Lord Cadurcis' poems. You cannot conceive 
how uneasy it makes me. I am quite airnovcd 
that he was asked here to-day. Why ask himl" 

"0! there is no hurm," said Masham; "yo« 
must forget the past. By all accounts, Cadurcis 
is not a marrying man. Indeed, as I underetood, 
marriage with him is at present quite out of the 
question. And as for Venetia, she rejected hin 
before, and she will, if necessary, reject him again. 
He has been a brother to her, and after that he can 
be no more. Girls never fall in love with tho« 
with whom they are bred up." 

" I hope — I believe there is no occasion for ap- 
prehension," replied Lady Annabel ; indeed it has 
scarcely entered my head. The very charms he 
once admired in Venetia, can have no sway ovei 
him, as I should think, now. I should beüeve 
him as little capable of appreciating Venetia now, 
as he was when last at Cherbury of anticipating 
the change in his own character." 

" You mean opinions, my dear lady, for chaiac- 
ters never change. Believe me, Cadurcis is radi- 
cally the same as in olddays. Circumstencesliave 
only developed his latent predispositipn. 

" Not changed, my dear lord ; what, that mno- 
Cent, sweet-tempered, docile child — ** 

" Hush ! here he comes." 

The earl and his guests entered the room; o 
circle was formed round Lady Annabel; somo 
evening visiters arrived; there was singmg. 
had not been the Intention of Lord ^^"^i^J 
retum to the drawing-room after his rebuffby Lady 
Annabel ; he had meditated making his P««^®, ^ 
Monteagle House; but when the moment otw 
projected departure arrived, he could not »^^^^^ , 
temptation of again seeing Venetia. He enter 
the room last, and some moments after his comp • 
nions. Lady Annabel, who watched the generoi 
entrance, concluded he had gone, and her atie^ 
tion was now fully engaged. Lord Cadurcis 
mained at the end of the room alone, aPP^"^^ 
abstracted, and looking far from amiable ; DUJ 
eye, in reality, was watching Venetia. SudUtwj 
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her annt aj^roached her, and iiivited the lady who 
wis conTersing with Miss Herbert to sing ; Lord 
Cadords immediately advanced and took her seat 
Venetia was surprised that for the first time in her 
life with Plantagenet she feit embarrassed. She 
liad met his look when he approached her, and 
h&d welcomed, or, at least, intended to welcome 
liim with a smile, but she was at a loss for words ; 
sbe was haunted with the recoUection of her 
mother's behaviour to him at dinner, and she 
iouked down on the ground, far fröm being at 



eas6. 



" Venetia !" said Lord Cadurds. 
She Started. • 

"We are alone," he said; "let me call you Ve- 
netia when we are alone." 

She did not — she could not reply; she feit 
confused; she feit, indeed, the blood rise to her 
cheek. 

" How changed is eveiy thing !" continued Ca- 
(larcis. <<To think the day should ever arrive 
vrhen I should have to heg your permission to call 
you Venetia !" 

She looked up; she met hi9 glance. It was 
moomful ; nay, his eyes were suffused with tears. 
She saw at her side the gentle and melancholy 
Plantagenet of her childhood. 

"I cannot speak ; I am agitated at meeting you," 
she said with her native frankness. ** It is so long 
since we have been abne ; and, as you say, all is 
80 changed." 

"Bat are you changed, Venetia?" he said in 
a voice of emotion, " for all other change is no- 
üung." 

"I mect you with pleasure," she replied; "I 
liear of your fame with pride. You cannot suppose 
thatit is possible I should cease to be interested in 
your welfare." 

"Your mother does not meet me with pleasure ; 
she hears of nothing that has occurred with pride ; 
your mother has ceased to take an interest in my 
welfare; and why should you be unchanged V* 
" You mistake my mother," 
"No, no," replied Cadurcis, shaking his head, 
" * have read her inniost soul to-day. Your mother 
hates me, — ^me, whom she once styled her son. 
She was a mother once to me, and you were my 
siater. If I have lost her heart, why have I not 
lost yoursl" 

^ My heart, if you care for it, is unchanged," said 
Venetia, 

" ! Venetia, whatever you may think, I never 
^anted the solace of a sister's love more than I do 
atthiamoment." 

" I pledged my affection to you when we were 
ciüldren," replied Venetia ; "you have done nothing 
^ foTfcit it, and it is yours still." 

" When we were children," said Cadurcis, mu- 
singly ; when we were innoceut , when we were 
happy. You, at least, are inn<^)cent still ; are you 
Spy, Venetia 1" 

"Life has brought sorrows even to me, Planta- 
Senet." 

, 'I'he blood deserted his heart when she called 
'lim Plantagenet; he breathed with difiiculty. 

" When I last retumed to Cherbury," he said, 
"you toldme you were changed, Venetia; you 
Kvealed to me on another occasion the secret cause 
?f your affliction. I was a boy then, — a foolish, 
Ignorant boy. Instead of sympathising with your 



heart-felt anxiety, my silly vanity was offen ded bj 
feelings I should have shared, and soothed, and 
honoured. Ah ! Venetia, well had it been for one 
of US that I had conducted my lelf more kindly, 
Inore wisely." 

" Nay, Plantagenet, believe me, I remember that 
interview only to regrct it. The recoUection of it 
has always occasioned me great grief. We we^e 
both to blame ; but we were both children then. 
We must pardon each other's faults." 

" You will hear,— that is, if you care to Usten, 
Venetia, — ^much of my conduct and opinions," 
continued Lord Cadurcis, " that may induce you 
to believe me headstrong and capricious. Peihaps 
I am less of both in all things than t}ie world 
imaguies. But of this be certain, that my feelings 
towards you have never changed, whatever you 
may permit them to be ; and if some of my boy- 
ish judgments have, as was but natural, undergone 
some transformation, be you, my sweet fnend, in 
some degree consoled for the inconsistency, sincq 
I have at length learned duly to appreciate one of 
whom we then alike knew littlc, but whom a na- 
tural Inspiration taught you, at least, justly to ap-: 
preciate — ^I need not say I moan the ülustrious 
father of your being." 

Venetia could not restrain hei tears ; she eiidea- 
voured to conceal her agitated countenance be- 
hind the fan with which she was fortunately 
provided. 

" To me a forbidden'subject," said Venetia, " at 
least with them I could alone converse upon it, 
but one that my mind never deserts." 

" O ! Venetia," exclaimed Lord Cadurcis witn 
a sieh, " would we were both with him !" 

" A wild thought," she murmured, " and one I 
must not dwell upon." 

" We shall meet, I hope," said Lord Cadurcis ; 
" we must meet — ^meet ofien. I called upon your 
mother to-day, fruitlessly. You must attempt to 
conciliate her. Why should we be paited 1 We, 
at least, are friends, and more than friends. I 
cannot exist unless we meet, and meet with the 
frankness of old days." 

"I think you mistake mamma; I thmk you 
may, indeed. Remember how lately she. has met 
you, and aller how long an interval ! A little 
time, and she will x/isame her former feelings, and 
believe that you have never forfeited yours. Be- 
sides, we have friends, mutual friends. My aunt 
admires you, and here I naturally must be a great 
deal. . And the bishopj^^-^he still loves you ; that I 
am sure he does ;. and your cousin, — ^mamma likes 
your cousin. I am sure, if you can manage only 
to be patient,— if you will only attempt to concili- 
ate a little, all will be as before. Remember, too, 
how changed your position is," Venetia added 
with a smile ; " you allow me to forget you aie a 
great man, but mamma is naturally restrained by 
all this wonderful revolution. When she finds 
that you really are the Lord Cadurcis whom she 
knew such a very little boy, — the Lord Cadurcis 
who, without her aid, would never have been able 
even to write his fihe poems, — O ! she must love 
you again ! How can she help it V* 

Cadurcis smiled. "We shall see." he said. 
" In the meantime do not you desert me, Vene- 
tia." 

" That is impossible," she replied . " the bap 
plest of my days have been pasi wilh you. You 
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remember the inscription on the jowd ? I shall 
keep to my vows." 

" That was a very good inscripüon as far as it 
went," Said Cadurcis; and then, as if a little 
olarmed at his temerity, he changed the subject. 

" Do you know" said Yenetiai after a pause, 
'<I am treating you all this time as a poet, merely 
in deference to public opinion. Not a line have I 
been permitted to read ; but I am resolved to rebel, 
and you must arrange it all/' 

" Ah !" said the enraptured Cadurcis, ** this is 
fame !" 

At this moment the countess approached them, 
and told Venetia that her mother wished to speak 
to her. Lady Annabel had discovered the tete-a- 
tnte, and resolved instantly to terminate it Lord 
Cadurcis, however, who was quick as lightning, 
read all that was necessary in Venetia's look. In- 
stead of instantly retiring, he remained some little 
time longer, talked a great deal to the countess, — 
who was perfectly enchanted with him, — even 
sauntered up to the singers, and complimented 
them, and did not make his bow until he had con- 
vinced at least the mistress of the mansion, if not 
her sister-in-law, that it was not Venetia Herbert 
who was bis principal attraction in this agreeable 
Society. 



CHAPTER XL 

The moment he had quitted Venetia, Lord Ca- 
durcis returned home. He could not endure the 
usual routine of gayety after her society ; and his 
coachman, often waiting until five o*clock in the 
moming at Monteagle House, could scarcely as- 
sure himself of his good fortune in this exception 
to his accustomed trial of patience. The vls-d-vis 
stopped, and Lord Cadurcis bounded out with a 
light Step and a lighter heart His table was co- 
vered with letters. The first one that caught his 
eye was a missive from Lady Monteagle. Cadur- 
cis seized it like a wild animal darting on its prey, 
tore it in half without opening it, and, graspingthe 
poker, crammed it with great energy into the fire. 
This exploit being achieved, Cadurcis began Walk- 
ing up and down the room ; and indeed he paced 
it for nearly a conple of hours in a deep reveiy, 
and evidently under a considerable degree of ex- 
citement, for his gestures were yiolent, and his 
voice ofien audible. At length, about an hour 
after midnight, he rang for his valet, tore off his 
cravat, and hurled it in one comer of the apartment, 
called for his rohe de chambre, soda water, and 
more lights, seated himself, and began pouring 
forth, faster almost than a pen could trace the 
words, the poem that he had been meditating cver 
since he had quitted the roof where he had met 
Venetia. 8he had expressed a wish to read his 
poems ; he had resolved instantly to compose one 
for her solitary perusal. Thus he relieved hie 
lieart : — 

I. 

Within a cloisterM pile, whose Crothic towers 
Rose by the margin of a sedgy lake, 
Kmbooom'd in a Valley of green bowera, 
And gilt by many a grove, and ferny brake 
Loved by ihe anller'd deer; a tender youth 
Whom time to childbood's gentle sway of love 
Still spared ; yet tnnocent as is the dove, 
Nor wounded yet by care's relentless toah; 



Stood nrnslng: of that fair antique domain 
, The orpban lord I And yet no childish thou^bt 
With way ward purpose nolds ita tranaient reisn 
In bis young mind, with deeper feelings fraugbt.' 
Then mysteiy all to him, and yet a dreai». 
That time has touched with his revealing beam. 

IL 

Ther« eame a malden to that lonely boy) 
And like to him as is the morn to night ; 
Her Bunny face a very type of joy, 
And with hersoul's unclouded lustrebright. 
Still scantier mimmers had her Drow iilumod 
Than that on which she threw a witchin? smUe, 
TJnconscious of the spell that could beguile 
His being of the bürden it was doom'd 
By his ancestral blood to bear— a spirit 
Kife with desponding thoughts and fancies dreai; 
A moody soul that men sometiraes ioherit, 
And worae than all the woes the world may bee^ 
But when he met that maidon's dazzlingeye, 
He bade each gloomy image baffled fly. 

ni. 

Amid the shady woods and sunny lawns 
The maiden and the youth now wander, gay 
As the brightbirds, and happy as the fawns, 
Their sportive rivals, thataround them play: 
Their light hands linked in love, the golden noui» 
Unconscious fly, while thus they graccftil roam, 
And careless ever tili the voice o( iiome 
Recall'd them frpm their sunshine and their flowen '■ 
For then they parted : to his lonely pile 
The orphan chief, for though, his wo to lull, 
The maiden call'd him bnxher. her foad smile 
Gladden'd anoiher hearth, while his was dull. 
Yet. as they parted. she reproved his s^dness, 
Ana, for hersake sne gayly whlsper'd gladness. 

IV. 

She was the dau^hter of a noble race, 
That beauteous girl, and yet she owed her name 
To one who neeids no herald's skill to trace 
Hfs blaxon'd lineage, for his lofty fame 
Lives in the mouth of men, and distant climes 
Re-echo his wide glory ; where the brave 
Are honoui'd, where 'tis noble deem'd to save 
A prostrate nation, and for future times 
Work with a high devotion, that no taunt, 
Or ribald lie, or zealot's eager curse, 
Or the short^ighted world 's neglect can daunt, 
That name is worehipp'd ! His immorial veree 
Blends with his godlike deeds, a double spell 
To bind the Coming age he loved too well 1 

For from his ancient home, a scatterling, 
They drove him forth, unconscious of their prize, 
And branded as a vile unhallow'd Ihing, 
The man who struKled only to be wise. 
And even his hearth rebell'd, the duteous wife 
Whose bosom well michl soothe in that dark hour- 
SwellM with her gentfe force the world's harsh powe» 
And aimM her dart at his devoted llfe. 
That Struck ; the rest his mighty soul might scoro, 
But when his household gods averted stood, 
'Twas the last pang that cannot well be borae 
When tortured e'eii to lorpor: his heart 's blood 
Flow'd to the unseen blow : then forth he weat, 
And gloried in his ruthless banishment. 

n. 

A new-born pledge of love within his home, 

His alien*8 horoc^ the eziied father left; 

And when, like Gain, he wander'd forth to roam, 

A Cain without his solace, all bereft : 

Stole down his pallid cheek the sealding tear, 

To think a stranger to his tender love 

His child must grow, untroubled where might rove 

His restless life,or tauzht, perchance, to fear 

Her iather's name, and, bred in suUen hai«, 

Shriuk from his Image. Thus the gentle maid, 

Who with her smiles had soothed an orphan's fato 

Had feit an orphan's pang ; yet undismar'd 

Thouffh taught to deem her sire the child of shaise 

She clung with Insiinct to that reverent name \ 



VII. 
Time flew ; the boy became a man, no more 
His shadow falls upon his chäsier'd hall, 
But to fr Btirring world he learc'd to pour 
The paasion of his being, skilled to call 
iYora the deep caverns of his musing thought 
Shadows to which they bow'd, and on their min 1 
Tu sump the Image ot his own ; the wind, 
Though all unseen, with force or ardour fraught. 
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Can sway manktnd, and thus a poet's volce, 

Now touch*d with sweetncss, now inflamed with rage» 

Tbouffh breatb» can make us grieve and then rejoice ; 

Such la the spell of bis creative ixige, 

That blenda with all our moods ; and thoughta can yield 

That all have feit, and yet Uli then were aeal'd. 

VIII 

The lute is soundiog in a Chamber bright 

With a high festiväl.— on every side, 

Soft in t-he glenmy blaze of mellaw'd light, 

Fair women sinile, and dancers gracefui glide ; 

And words still sweeter than a serenade 

Are breathed with guarded voice and speaking eyes, 

By joyous hearts, in spiteof all their sighs; 

But bygone fantasies that ne'er can fade 

Retain the pensive spirit of the youth ; 

Keclined against a column he surveys 

Hifl laughing compeers with a glance, in soothi 

<Jareless of all their uiirth : for oiher davs , 

Enchain bim with their vision, the bright hours 

Paas'd with the maiden in their sunny Dowers. 

Why tgma this brow so pale^ why Starts to life 
That languid eye ? Wnat form before unseeui 
With all the 8f>ell8 of hallow'd memory rife, 
Now rises oa bis vision 9 As the Queen 
Of Beauty from her-<bed of sparkling foam 
Sprang to the azure light; and feit the air— 
Soft as her cheek, the wavy dancers bear 
To his rapt sisht a mien that calls bis home, 
Hiscloister'd home, ttefore him, with his dreams 
Prophetic straneely blending. The bright muse 
Of bis dark chifdliood still divinely l)eauas 
UpoQ his being ; glowing with the hues 
That painters love, when raptured peAcilssoar 
To trace a form that nations may aaore 1 



One Word alone within her thrilling ear 

Breathed with hush'd voice the brother of her heart, 

And that for aye is hidden. With a tear 

Srallin^ she strovo to conquer, see her Start, 

The bnght blood risin^ to her quivering cheek, 

And meet the glance sne hasten'd once to greet, 

When not a thought had he, save in her sweet 

And solacing Society ; to seek 

Her smiles, his only life ; ah ! happy prime 

Of cloudless purity, no stormy fame 

His unknown spritethen stirr'd, a golden time 

^orth all the restless splendour ot a name. 

And one soft accent from those geutle lips 

Might all the pUudits of a world eclipse. 

XL 

My tale is done; and if some deem it Strange 

My fancy thus should droop, deign then to learn 

My tale is trutb : imagination's ränge 

hs bounds exact may tbuch not : to discern 

Far stranger things than poets ever feign, 

In iife's perplexing annals, is the fate 

Of those who acu and musmg penetrale 

The mystery of rortune : to whose reign 

The haughtlest brow must bend : 'twas passingstrange, 

The youth of these fond children : stränge the flush 

Of his high fortunes and his spirit's chansre ; 

»orange was the maiden's tear, the maiden's blush ; 

ßirange were his musing thoughts and trembling heart; 

Tis Strange they met, and stranger if they part ! 



CHAPTER Xn. 

WHEur Lady Monteagle discovcred, which she 
"ija veiy few hours after the mortifying event, 
^nere Lord Cadurcis had dined the day on which 
?e had promised to be her guest, she was very 
jndigiiant, but her vanity was more ofiended than 
Jer self^omplacency. She was annoyed that Ca- 
Q^rcis should have compromised his exalted repu- 
lation by so publicly dangling in the train of. the 
jjew beauty ; still more that he should have sig^ii- 
l'ed in 80 marked a manner the impression which 
|he fair stranger had made upon him, by instantly 
•^ccepting an invitation to a honse so totally uü • 
connected with his circlc, and where, had it not 



been to meet (his Miss Herbert, it would of omrsc 
never have entered his head to be a visiter. But» 
on the whole, Lady Monteagle was rather irritated 
than jealous; and far from suspecting that there 
was the slightest chance of her losing her inflü- 
ence, such as it might be, over Lord Cadurcis, all 
that she feit was, that less lustre must redound to 
her from its possession and exercise, if it were 
obvious to the world that his attentions could be 
so easily attracted and commanded. 

When Lord Cadurcis, therefore, having de- 
spatched his poem to Venetia, paid his usual visit 
on the next day to Monteagle House, he was 
received rather with sneers than reproaches, as her 
ladyship, with no superficial knowledge of society 
or of his lordship's character, was clearly of opi- 
nion that this new fancy of her admirer was to be 
treated rather with ridicule than indignation ; and, 
in short, as she had discovered that Cadurcis was 
far from being insensible to mockery, that it was 
clearly a fit occasion, to use a phrase then very 
much in vogue, for quizztng. 

** How d'ye do V* said her ladyship, with a veiy 
arch smile, " I really could not expect to see you !" 
Cadurcis looked a little confused; he detested 
Bcenes, and now he dreaded one. 

"You seem quite distrait," continued Lady 
Monteagle, after a moment's pause, which his lord- 
ship ought to have broken. ^ But no wonder, if 
the World be right." 

" The world cannot be wrong," said Cadurcia^ 
sarcastically. 

" Had you a pleasant party yesterday V* 
" Very." 

" Lady — must have hecn quite charmed to 
have got you at last," said Lady Monteagle. " I 
suppose she exhibited you to all her friends, as if 
you were one of the savages that went to court the 
other day." 

" She was very courteous." 
" 0! I can fancy her flutter! For my part, if ther© 
be one character in the world more odious than 

another, I think it is a fussy woman. Lady , 

with Lord Cadurcis dining with her, and ike new 
beauty for a niece, must have been in a most deleo- 
table State of bustle." 

"I thought she was rather quiet," said her 
companion, with provoking indifference. *^8h6 
seemed to me a very agreeable person." 

*'I suppose you mean Miss Herbertl" said 
Lady Monteagle. 

**0 ! these are very moderate expressions to use 
in reference to a person like Miss Herbert." 

** You know what they said of you two at R»> 
nelagh 1" said her ladyship. 

" No," Said Lord Cadurcis, somewhat changing 
colour, and speaking through his teeth. ** Some- 
thing devilish pleasant, I dare say." 

<<They call you Sedition and Tieason" said 
Lady Monteagle. 

'*Then we are well suited," said Lord Cadur- 
cis. 

** She certainly is a most heantiful creature,'* said 
her ladyship. 
** I think so," said Lord Cadurcis. 
« Rather too tall, I think." 
« Do you 7" 

''Beautifu! complexion, certainly; waats deli« 
cacy, I think." 
"Do you 1" 
''Fineeyesi Gray, Ibelieve. Cannot say I 
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admire gray eycs. Certain sign >f bad temper, I 
helieve, gray eyes.** 

« Are they 1" 

** I did not observe her band. I dare say a little 
cnarse. Fair people, who are tall, generally fail in 
the band and arm. Wbat sort of a band and arm 
hassbel" 

^ I did not observe any tbing coarse about Miss 
Herbert" 

" Ah ! you admire her. And you have cause. 
No one can deny she is a fine girl, and every one 
must regret, tbat with her decidedly provincial air 
and want of style altogether, whi^ might naturally 
be expected, considering the rustic way I under- 
stand she has been brought up, (an old house in the 
country, with a methodistical mother,) ithat she 
sbould have fallen into such hands as her aunt 
Lady is enough to spoil any girl's fortune in 



London." 

I thought that the 



tt 



were people of the 



higbest consideration/' said Lord Cadurcis. 

" Consideration !" exclaimed Lady Monteagle. 
** If you mean that they are poople of rank, and 
good blood, and good property, they are certainly 
people of consideration ; but Üiey arö Goths, Van- 
dals, Huns, Üalhiucks, Canadian savages ! They 
have no fiishion, no style, no ton, no influence in the 
World. It is impossible that a greater misfortune 
could have befallen your beauty than having such 
an aunt Why, no man who has the slightest re- 
gard for his reputation would be seen in her Com- 
pany. She is a regulär quiz, and you cannot ima- 
gine how eveiybody was laughing at you the other 
night" 

<* I am very much obliged tö them," said Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"And, upon my honour," continued Lady 
Monteagle, ** speaking merely as your friend, and 
not being the least jealous — Cadurcis, do not sup- 
pose that — not a twinge has crossed my mind on 
that score ; but still I must teil you that it was most 
ridiculous for a man like you, to whom everybody 
looks up, and from whom the slightest attention is 
an honour, to go and fasten yourself the whole 
night upon a rustic simpleton, something between 
a wax doli and a dairy-maid, whom every fool iii 
London was staring at ; the very reason why you 
fihould not have appeared to have been even aware 
of her existence." 

" We have all our moments of weakness, Ger- 
trude," said Lord Cadurcis, perfectly charmed that 
the lady was so thoroughly unaware and unsuspi- 
cious of his long and intimate connexion with the 
Herberts. ** I suppose it was my cursed vanity. I 
saw, as you say, every fool staring at her, and so I 
determined to show that in an instant I could en- 
gross her attention." 

" Of course, I know it was only that; but you 
should not have gone and dined Uiere, Cadurcis," 
udded the lady, very seriously. "That compro- 
mised you ; but, by cutting them in future in the 
most marked manner, you may ge^ over it" 

" You really think I may 1" inquired Lord Ca- 
durcis, with some anxiety. 

'* O ! I have no doubt of it," said Lady Mont- 
eagle." 

" What itis to have a friend like you, Gertrude," 
said Cadurcis, "a friend who is neither a Goth, 
nor ft Vandal, nor a Hun, nor a Calmuck, nor a 
Canadian savage ; but a woman of fashion, style, 
ton, influence in the world. It is impossible that a 



greater piece of good fortune could have befallen 
me than having you for a friend l" 

" Ah ! m^chant ! you may moc^ !" sahl the 
lady, triumphantly, for she was quite satisfied witli 
the turn the conversation^ had taken ; " but I am 
glad for your sake that you take such a sensible 
view of Ae case." 

Notwithstanding, however, this senable view of 
the case, after lounging an hour at Monteagle 
House, Lord Cadurcis' carriage stopped at the door 
of Venetia's Gothic aunt He was not so fortu- 
nate as to meet his heroine; but, nevertheless, ho 
did not esteem his time entirely thrown away, and 
consoled himself for the disappointment by con- 
firming the favourableimpression he had alreaily 
roade in this establishment, and cultivating an iiiti- 
macy, which he was assured must contribute maiiy 
opportunities of iinding himself in the sodety of 
Venetia. From this day, indeed, he was a firequent 
guest at her uncle*s, and generally contrived alsoto 
meet her several times in the week at some great a»- 
sembly ; but here, both from the occasional presence 
of Lady Monteagle, although party spirit deterred 
her from attending many circles where Cadurcü 
was now an habitual visitant, and from the crowi 
of admirers who surrounded the Herberts, he rarely 
found an opportunity for any private conversation 
with Venetia. His friend the bishop also, notwith- 
standing the prejudices of Lady Annabel, received 
bim always with cordiality, and he met the Her- 
berts more than once at his mansion. At the opera 
and in the Park also he hovered about them, in 
spite of the sarcasms or reproaches of Lady Mont- 
eagle ; for ihe reader is not to suppose that that 
lady continued to take the same self«omplacent 
view of Lord Cadurcis* acquaintance with the 
Herberts which she originally adopted, and at first 
flattered herself was the just one. His admiration 
of Miss Herbert had become the topic of general 
conversation ; it could no longer be concealed or 
disguised. But Lady Monteagle was convinced 
that Cadurcis was not a marrying man, and per- 
suaded herself that this was a fancy which must 
evaporate. Moreover, Monteagle House still con- 
tinued his spot of most constant resort; for bis op- 
portunities of being with Venetia were, with all bis 
exertions, very limited, and he had no other resource 
which pleased bim so much as the conversation and 
circle of the bright goddess of his party. After 
some fiery scenes therefore with the divinity, which 
only led to his prolonged absence, for the profound 
and fervent genius of Cadurcis revolted from the 
base sentiment and mock emotions of society, the 
lady reconciled herself to her lot, still believing her- 
self the most envied woman in London, and often 
ashamed of being jealous of a country girl 

The general result of the fortnight which elapsed 
since Cadurcis renewed his acquaintance with his 
Cherbury firiends, was, that he had become con- 
vinced of his inability of propitiating Lady Anna- 
bel, was devotedly attached to Venetia, though he 
had seldom an opportunity of intimating feelings, 
whicl} the cordied manner in which she ever con^ 
ducted herself to him gave bim no reason to con- 
clude desperate ; at the same time that he had 
contrived that a day should seldom elapbC, which 
did not, under some circumstances, however un&- 
vourable, bring them together, while her intimate 
friends and the circles in which she passed most 
of her lifo always witnessed his presence witb 
favour 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



Wx must, however, endeavour to be more inti- 
mately acquainted with the heart and mind of 
Venctia in her present Situation, so stronglj con- 
trasting with the serene simplicity of her former 
Ufa, than the limited and constrained opportunities 
of conversing with the companion of hiis chiidhood 
enjoyed by Lord Cadurcis could possibly ehable 
him to become. Let us recur to her on the night 
when she, retumed home, after having met with 
i Plantagenet at her uncle's, and having pursued a 
' conversation with him, so unexpected, so stränge, 
and so affecting ! She had been very silent in the 
carriage, and retired to her room immediately. She 
retired to ponder. The voice of Cadurcis lingered 
m her ear; his tearful eye still caught her vision. 
She leaned her head upon her band, and sighed ! 
Why did she sigh 1 What at this instant was her 
appermost thought? Her mother's dislike of Ca- 
durcis. "Your mother hates me." These had 
been bis words ; these were the words she repeated 
to herseif, and on whose fearful sounds she dwelt 
" Your mothet hates me." If by some means she 
had|leamed a month ago at Weymouth, that her 
motner hated Cadurcis, that his general conduct 
had been such as to excite Lady Annabers odium, 
Venetia might have for a moment been shocked 
that her old companion, in whom she had once 
beeil so interested, had by his irregulär behaviour 
incurred the dislike of her mother, by whom he had 
once been so loved. But it would have been a 
very transient emotion. She might have mused 
over past feelings and past hopes in a solitary ram- 
ble on the sea-shore ; she might even have shed a 
tcar over the misfortunes or infelicity of one who 
had once been to her a brother ; but, perhaps, nay 
probably,on the morrow the remembrance of Plan- 
tagenet would scarcely have occurred to her. Long 
years had elapsed. since their ancient fondness ; a 
veiy considerable interval since even his name had 
met her ear. She had heard nothing of him that 
could for a moment arrest her notice or command 
her attention. 

But now- the irresistible Impression that her mo- 
ther disliked this very individual filled her with 
intolerable grief. What occasioned this change in 
ber feelings, this extraordinary difference in her 
emotionsl There was, apparently, but one cause. 
She had met Cadurcis. Could then a glance, 
could even the tender intonations of that unrivalleil 
voice, and the dark passion of that speaking eye, 
Work in an instant such marvels 1 .. Could they re- 
^ve the past so vividly, that Plantagenet in a mo- 
ment resumed his ancient place in her affections. 
No, it was not that : it was less the tendemess of 
the past that made Venetia mourn her mother^s 
stemness to Cadurcis, than the feelings of the 
future. For now she feit that her mother*s heart 
was not more changed towards this personage than 
was her own. In truth, she loved him, and no 
longer as a brother. 

It seemed to Venetia that even before they met, 
fromthe very moment that his name had so strange- 
ly caught her eye in the volume on the first even- 
ing she had visited her relations, that her spirit 
Buddenly tumed to him. She had never heard that 
name mentioned since without a fluttering of the 
heart which she could not repress, and an emotion 
she could ill conceaL She loved to hear others 
talk of him, and yet scarcely dared speak of him 



herseif. She recaiied her emotion at tmexpectedly 
seeing his portraitwhen with her aunt, and her 
mortification when her mother deprived her of the 
poem which she sighed to read. Day after day 
something seemed to have occuned to 'fix her 
brooding thoughis with fonder eamestness on his 
Image. At length they met. Her emotion when ^ 
she first recognised him at Ranelagh and feit him 
approaching her, was one of those tumults of the 
heart that form almost a crisis in our sensations 
With what difficulty had she maintained herseif. 
Doubtfiil whether he would even formally acknow* 
ledge her presence, her vision as if by fascinat^on 
had nevertheless met his, änd grew dizzy as ho 
passed. In the interval Üiat had elapsed betweeii 
his first passing and then joining her, what a chaoa 
was her mind ! What a wild blending of all the 
scenes and incidents of her lifo ! What random 
answers had she made to those with whom she had 
been before conversing with ease and animation ! 
And then, when she unexpectedly found Cadurcis 
at her side, and listened to the sound of that familiär 
voice, familiär and yet changed, expressing so much 
tendemess in its tones, and in its words such de- 
ference and delicate respect— existence feit to her 
that moment affluent with a blissful excitement of 
which she had never dreamed ! 

Her lifo was a revery until they met again, in 
which she only mused over bis fame, and the stränge 
relations of their careers. She had watched the 
conduct of her mother to him at dinner with poig 
nant sorrow ; ehe scarcely believed that she should 
have an opportunity of expressing to him her sym 
pathy. And then what had followed 1 A conver- 
sation, every word of which had touched her heart, 
a conversation that would have entirely controlled 
her feelings even if he had not already subjected 
them. The tonein which he so suddenly had pro- 
nounced '* Venetia," was the sweetest music to 
which she had ever listened. His allusion to her 
father had drawn tears, which could not be restrained 
even in a crowded saloon. Now she wept plen 
teouslyl It was so generous, so noble, so kind, so 
affectionate ! Dear, dear Cadurcis, is it wonderful 
that you should be loved ! 

Then fiiUing into a revery of sweet and unbroken 
stillness, with her eyes fixed in abstraction on the 
fire, Venetia reviewed her lifo from the moment 
she had known Plantagenet Not an incident tliat 
had ever occurred to them that did not rise obedient 
to her magical bidding. She loved to dwell upon 
the time when she was the consolation of his sor- 
rows, and when Cherbury was to him 9, pleasant 
refuge ! ! she feit sure her mother must remem* 
ber those fond days, and love him as she once did ! 
She pictured to herseif the little Plantagenet of hei- 
chiidhood, so serious and so pensive when alone or 
with others, yot with her at times so gay, and wild, 
and sarcastic : forebodings of all that deep and bril- 
liant spirit, which had since stirred up the heart of 
a great nation, and dazzled the fancy of an admiring 
World. The change too in their mutual lots was 
also, to a degree, not free from that sympatby that 
had ever bound them together. A train of stränge 
accidents had brought Venetia from her spcll-bound 
seclusion, placed her suddenly in the mosr brilliant 
circle of civilization, and classed her among aot the 
least admired of its Ikvoured iD^wHdT"., And whom 
had she conie to meet 1 Whom did she find in this 
new and splendid life the moftt courted and con- 
sldered of its Community ; crowned as it were with 
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garlands, and perfunied wiih the incense of a thou- 
fiand altara 1 Her own Plantagenet It was pas»- 
ing Strange., 

The morrow brought the verses frorn Cadurcis. 
They greatly afiected her. The picture of their 
childhoody and of the singular sympathy of their 
ciutuäl situations, and the description of her father, 
called forth her tears ; she murmured, however, at 
(he aHusion to her other parent. It was not just, 
it could not be true. These verses were not, of 
course, shown to Lady Annabel. Would they 
have been shown, even if they had not coutained 
the allusion? The question. is not perplexing. 
Venetia had her secret, and a far deeper one th'm 
the mere reception of a poem ; all coniidence be- 
tween her and her mother had expired. Love had 
stepped in, and before his magic touch, the discipline 
of a life expired in an instant 

Such is a slight sketch of the State and progress 
of Venetia's feelings ; and from this, however weik, 
the reader may form an idea of the mood in which, 
during the fortnight before alluded to, she was in 
the habit of meeting Lord Cadurcis. During this 
period not the slightest conversation respecting him 
had occurred between her mother and herseif. 
Lady Annabel never mentioned him, and her brow 
clouded when his name, as was often the case, was 
mtroduced. At the end of this fortnight, it hap- 
pened that her aunt and mother were out together 
m the carriage, and had lefl her in the course of 
the morning at her uncle's house. During this 
mterval, Lord Cadurcis called, and having ascer- 
tained, through a garrulous servant, that, though 
nis mistress was out, Miss Herbert was in the 
drawing-room, he immediately took the opportu- 
nity of being introduced. Venetia was not a little 
surprised at his appearance, and, conscious of her 
mother's feelings upon the subject, for a moment 
a little agitated, yct, it must be confessed, as much 
picased. She seized this occasion of speaking to 
him about his verses, for hitherto she had only been 
able to acknowledge the receipt of them by a word. 
While she expressed without affectation the emo- 
tions they had occasioned her, she complained of 
his injustice to her mother : this was the cause of 
an interesting conversation of which her father was 
the subject, and for which she had long sighed. 
With what deep, unbroken attention she listened 
to her companion's enthusiastic delineation of his 
character and career ! What multiplied qucstions 
did she not ask him, and how eagerly, how amply, 
hbw afTectionately he satisfied her just and natural 
curiosity ! Hours flew away while they indulged 
in this rare communion. 

** O ! that I could see him !'* sighed Venetia. 

" You will," replied Plantag^enet, "your destiny 
requires it You will see him as surely as you be- 
held that portrait that it was the labour of a life to 
pievent you beholding.** 

Venetia shook her head ; " And yet," she added 
musmgly, " my mother loves him.'* 

" Her life proves it," said Cadurcis, bitterly, 

** I think it does," replied Venetia, sincerely. 

** I pretend not to understand her heart," he an- 
swered, ** it is an enigma that I cannot solve. I 
ought not to believe that she is without one ; büt, 
at any rate, her pride'is deeper than her love." 

"They were ill-suited," said Venetia, moum- 
lilly ; " and yet it is one of my dreams that they 
may yet meet." 

" Ah ! Venetia," he exclaimed in a voice of gjeat 



soflness, *' they had not known each other from their 
chikihood, like us. They met, and they parted, 
alike in haste." 

Venetia made no reply ; her eyes were fixed isi 
abstraction on a hand-screcn, which she was uncon- 
scious that she held. 

"Teil me," said Cadurcis, drawing his chair 
dose to hjBrs ; ** teil me, Venetia, if — ^" 

At this moment a thundenng knock at the docr 
announced the retum of the countessand her sister- 
in-Iaw. Cadurcis rose from his seat, but his chair, 
which still remained close to that on which Vene- 
tia was sitting, did not escape the quick glance of 
her mordüed mother. The countess welcomed Ca- 
durcis with extreme cordiality ; Lady Annabel only 
reitumed his very courteous bow. 

" Stop and dine with us, my dear lord," said 
the countess. " We are only ourselves, and Lady 
Annabel and Venetia." 

" I thank you, Clara," said Lady Annabel, " but 
we cannot stop to-day." 

" O !" exclaimed her sister. '* It will be such a 
disappointment to Philip. Indeed you must stay," 
she added, in a coaxing tone. ^* We shall be such 
an agreeable little party, with Lord Cadurcis." ^ 

" I cannot, indeed, my dear Clara," replied Lady 
Annabel ; " not to-day, indeed not to-day. Come 
Venetia, we must be going." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ladt Ankabel was particularly kind to Vene- 
tia on their retum to their hotel, otherwiso her 
daughter might have fancied that she had ofTended 
her, for she was very silent Venetia did not doubt 
that the presence of Lord Cadurcis was the reason 
that her mother would not remain and dine at her 
uncle's. This conviction grieved Venetia, but she 
did not repine ; she indulged the -fond hope that 
time would remove the strong prejudice which 
Lady Annabel now so singularly entertained against 
one in whose welfare she was originally so deeply 
interested. During their simple and short repast 
Venetia wasoccupied in a revery, in which, it must 
be owned, Cadurcis greatly figured, and answered 
the occasional though very kind remarks of her mo- 
ther with an absent air. 

After dinner, Lady Annabel drew her chair to- 
wards the fire — for, although May, the weather was 
chill — and said, " A quiet evening at home, Vene- 
tia, will be a relief after all this gayety." Venetia 
assented to her mother^s obser\'ation, and nearly a 
quarter of an hour elapscd without another word 
being spoken. Venetia had taken up a book, and 
Lady Annabel was apparen'ly lost in her reflections, 
At length she said, somewhat abruptly, " It is more 
than three years, I think, since Lord Cadurcis leA 
Cherbury 1" 

" Yes ; it is more than three years/* replied V(>- 
netia. 

" He quitted us suddenly." 

" Very suddenly," agreed Venetia. 

** I never asked you whether you knew the cause, 
Venetia," continued her mother, " but I always coii- 
cluded that you did. I suppose I was not iu 
error?" 

This was not a very agreeable inquiry. Vene- 
tia did not reply to it with her previous readiness 
and üidifference. That, indeed, was impossiblOt 
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ixiL with her accustomed frankness, afler a mo- 
menfs hesitation, she Answered, " Lord C?adurcis 
nerer specificaUy stated the cause to me, mamma. 
Indeed I was myself sur^iised at his departure, but 
wme conversation hdd occurred between us on the 
very moming he quitted Cadurcis, wlüch, on reflec- 
Qon, I coald not doubt occasioned that departure." 

" Lord Gadnrcis preferred his suit to you, Vene- 
tia, and you rejected him V* said Lady Annabel. 

" Tt is as you believe," replied Venetia, not a little 
figitated. 

" You did wisely , my child, and I was a fool ever 
tc have regretted your conduct.'* 

" Why should you ihink so, dearest mamma T' 

" Whatever may have been the cause that im- 
pelled your conduct then," said Lady Annabel, " I 
shall ever esteem your decision as a signal interpo- 
sition of Providence in your favour. Except his 
extreme youth, there was apparently no reason 
which should not have induced you to adopt a very 
different decision. I tremble when I think what 
ffligfat have been the consequences." 

"Tremble! dearest mother T* 

"Tremble, Venetia. My only thought in this 
life is the happiness of my child. It was in peril." 

"Nay, I trust not that, mamma : you are preju- 
diced against Plantagenet It makes me very un- 
happy, and him also." 

"He is again your suitor!" said Lady Annabel, 
with a scnitinizing glance. 

"Indeed he is not" 

" He will be," said Lady Annabel. « Prepare 
Youreelf. Teil me, then, are your feelings the same 
towards him as when he last quitted us ^" 

" Feelings, mamma !" said Venetia, echoing her 
mother's words ; for, indeed, the question was one 
very diflScult to answer, " I ever loved Plantagenet ; 
I love him still." 

"But do you love him now as thenl Then 
you looked upon him as a brother. He has no soul 
now for sisterly affections. I beseech you teil me, 
my child — ^me, yöur mother, your friend, your best, 
your only friend — teil me, have you for a moment 
repeuted that you ever refused to extend to him 
anyotheraffectioni" 

"I have not ihought of the subject, mamma ; I 
have not wished to think of the subject; I have had 
no occasion to think of it Lord Cadurcis is not 
my suitor now." 

*' Venetia !" said Lady Annabel, " I cannot doubt 
you love me." 

" Bearest mother !" exclaimed Venetia, in a tone 
of mingled fondness and reproach, and she rose 
from her seat and embraced Lady Annabel. 

" My happiness is an object to you, Venetia 1" 
continued Lady Annabel. 

" Mother, mather," said Venetia, in a deprecar* 
^ ^^6« "Do not ask such cruel questions! 
Whom should I love but you, the best, the dearest 
mother that ever existed ! And what object can I 
nave in life that for a moment can be placed in 
competition with your happiness V* 
. "Then, Venetia, I teil you," said Lady Annabel, 
»n a solemn, yet excited voice, " that that happi- 
ness is gone forever, nay, my very life will be the 
jorfeit, if I ever live to see you the bride of Lord 
v^adurcis." 

" I have no thought of being the bride of any 
one,»* Said Venetia, «* I am happy with you. I wish 
never to leave you." 
"My child, the lulfihnent of such a wish is not 



in the nature of rhings," replied Lady AnnabeK 
'* The day will come when we must part ; I am 
prepared for the event, — ^nay, I iook forward to it 
not only with resignation, but delight, when I think 
it may increase your happiness; but were that 
Step to destroy it — ! then, then I could live no 
more. I can endure my own sorrows, I can strug- 
gle with my own bitter lot, I havp some sources of 
consolation which enable ipe to endure my own 
misery without repining, but yours, yours, Venetia, 
I could not bear. No ! if once I were to behold 
you lingering in life as your mother, with blighted 
hopes and with a heart broken, if hearts can break, 
I should not survive the spectcale ; I know myself, 
Venetia, I could not survive it*' 
* "But why anticipate such misery 1 Whyin- 
dulge in such gloomy forebodingsl Am T nothap 
py now 1 Do you not love me ?" 

Venetia had drawn her chair close to that of 
her mother ; she sat by her side and held her 
band. 

" Venetia," said Lady Annabel, afler a pause of 
some minutes, and in a low voice, " I must speak 
to you on a subject on which we have never con- 
versed. I must speak to you," and here Lady 
Annabel's voice dropped lower and lower, but still 
its tones were very distinct although she express- 
ed herseif with evident efibrt — " I must speak to 
you about — ^your father." 

Venetia uttered a faint cry, she clenched her 
mother's band with a convulsive grasp, and sank 
upon her bosom. She struggled to maintain her- 
seif, but the first sound ofthat name from her mo- 
ther's Ups, and all the long-suppressed emotions tl^at 
it conjured up, overpowered her. The blood seem- 
ed to desert her heart, still she did not faint ; she 
clung to Lady Annabel, pallid and shivering. 

Her mother tenderly embraced her, she whi^r- 
ed to her words of great afiection. She attempted 
to comfort and console her. Venetia murmured. 
** This is very foolish of me, mother ; but speak, 
O ! speak of what I have so long desired to hear." 

«Not now, Venetia!" 

** Now, mother ! yes, now ! I am quite composed. 
I could not bear the postponement of what you are 
about to say. [ could not sleep, dear mother,. if you 
did not speak to me. It was only for a moment 
I was overcome. See ! I am quite composed." 
And indeed she spoke in a calm and steady voice, 
but her pale and sufiering countenance expressed 
the painful struggle which it cost her to command 
herseif. 

" Venetia," said Lady Annabel, " it has been one 
of the objects of my life, that you should not share 
my sorrows." 

Venetia pressed her mother's hand, but made no 
other reply. 

'* I concealed from you for years," continued 
Lady Annabel, " a circurastance in which, indeed, 
you were deeply interested, but the knowledge of 
which could only bring you unhappiness. Yet it 
was destined that my solicitude should eventually 
be baffled. I know Üiat it is not from my Ups that 
you learn for the first time that you have a &ther 
— a fäther living." 

" Mother, let me teil you all !" said Venetia ea- 
gerly. 

" I know all," said Lady Annabel. 

" But, mother, there is something that you do not 
know ; and now I would confess it" 

"There is nothing that you can confess with 
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which I am not acquainted, Venetia; and Ifeel 
assured, I have ever feit assured, that your only 
reason for eoncealment was a desire to save me 
pain." 

"That, indeed, has ever been my only motive,'' 
replied Venetia, ** for having a secret from my mo- 
ther." 

"In my absence from Cherbury, you entered 
ihe Chamber/* said Lady Annäbel, very calmly. 
" In the deliriam of your fever, I became acquaint- 
ed with a circumstance which so nearly proved fatal 
to yoa." 
Venetia's cheek tumed scarlet 
" In that Chamber you beheld the portrait of your 
father," continued Lady Annabel. "From our 
friend you ' leamed that father was still living. 
That is all 1" said Lady Annabel, inquiringly. 

" No, not all, dear mother ; not all. Lord Ca- 
durcis reproached me at Cherbury with — ^with— 
with having such a father," she added, in a hesitat- 
ing voice. " It was then I leamed bis misfortunes, 
mother ; bis misery." 

" I thought that misfortunes, that miseiy, were 
the lot of your other parent," replied Lady Anna- 
bel, somewbat coldly. 

"Not with my love," said Venetia, eagerly; 
" not with my love, mother. You have forgotten 
your misery in my love. Say so, say so, dearest 
mother." And Venetia threw herseif on her knees 
before Lady Annabel, and looked up with eamest- 
ncss in her face. 

The expression of that countenance had been 
for a moment stem, but it relaxed into fondness, 
as Lady Annabel gently bowed herhead, and press- 
ed her Ups to her daughter's forehead. " Ah ! Ve- 
netia," she said, " all depends upon you. I can en- 
dure, nay, I can forget the past, if my child be 
faithful to me. There are no misfortunes, there ig 
no misery, if the being to whom I have consecfated 
the devotion of my life will only be dutiful, will 
only be guided by mv advice, will only profit by 
my sad experience." 

" Mother, I repeat I have no thought but for 
you," said Venetia. " My own dearest mother, if 
my duty, if my devotion can content you, you 
shall be happy. But wherein have I failed 1" 

" In notiung, love. Your life has hitherto been 
one unbroken course of afTectionate obedience." 

" And ever shall be," said Venetia. " But you 
were speaking, mother, you were speaking of—- of 
my — my fiitber!" 

" Of him !" said Lady Annabel, thoughtfully. 

" You have seen bis picture 1" 

Venetia kissed her mother's band. 

" Was he less beautiful than Cadurcn ? Was 

he less gifled?" exclaimed Lady Annabel, with 

animation. . " He could whisper in tones as sweet, 

and pour out bis vows as fervently. ■ Yet what am I ! 

" O my child," continued Lady Annabel, " be- 

ware of such beings ! They bear within them a 

spirit on which all the devotion of our sex is la- 

vished in vain. A year — ^no ! not a year, not one 

Short year I— and all my hopes were blighted I O ! 

Venetia, if your future should be like my bitter 

past ! — and it might have been, and I might have 

contributed to the fulfilment! — can you wonder 

that I should look upon Cadurcis with aversion 1" 

*'^ liut, mother, dearest mother, we have known 

Plantagenet from bis childhood ! You ever loved 

him ; you ever gave him credit for a heart— most 

lender and afTectionate." 



" He has no heart" 

" Mother !" 

" He cannot have a heart Spirits üke mm are 
hearUess. It is another impulse that sways their 
existence. It is imagination ; it is vanity ; it is 
seif, disguised with glittering qualities that dazzle 
our weak senses, but selfishness, the moat entire, 
the most concentrated. We knew him as a child. 
— ah ! what can women know ! We are bom ti 
love, and to be deceived. We saw him young. 
helpless, and abandoned ; he moved our pity. We 
knew not bis natura; then he was ignorant ofir 
himself. But the young tiger, though cradled ai 
our hearths and fed on milk, will in good time re 
tire to its jungle and prey on blood. You cannoi 
change its nature ; and the very band that fostered 
it will be its fin»t victim." 

" How oflen have we parted !" said Venetia, in 
a deprecating tone ; " how long have we been se- 
parated ! and yet we find him ever the same ; he 
loves you nowj the same as in old days. If you 
had seen him, as I have seen him, weep when he 
recalled your promise to be a parent to him, and 
then contrasted with such sweet hopes your preseni 
reserve, O ! you would believe he had a heart, you 
would, indeed !" 

"Weep!" exclaimed Lady Annabel, bitterly, 
" ay ! they can weep. Sensibility is a luxurjf 
which they love to indulge. Their very susceptK 
bility is our bane. They can weep ; they can play 
upon our feelings ; and our emotion, so easily ex- 
cited, is an homage to their own power, in which 
they glory. 

"Look at Cadurcis," she suddenly resumed, 
"bred with so much care; the soundest princi- 
ples instilled into him with such sedulousnesE; 
imbibmg them apparently with so much intelli- 
gence, ardour, and sincerity, with all that fervoui.. 
indeed, with which men of bis temperament foi 
the moment pursue every object ; but a few yean 
back, pious, dutiful, and moral,«viewing perhape 
with intolerance too youthful all that di&ied from 
the opinions and the conduct he had been edacated 
to admire and follow. And what is he now 1 The 
most lawless of the wild; casting to the windf 
every salutaiy principle of restraint and social Ssr 
cipline, and glory ing only in the abandoned energ; 
ofself. Three years ago, you yourself confess to 
me,he reproached you with your father's conduct; 
now he emulates it There is a career which such 
men must run, and from which no influence can 
divert them ; it is in their blood. To-day Cadur- 
cis may vow to you eternal devotion; but, if the 
World speaks truth, Venetia, a pionth ago he wae 
equally enamoured of another — and one, too, who 
cannot be bis. But grant that his sentiments to- 
wards you are for the moment sincere ; his imagi- 
nation broods upon your idea, it transfigures ii 
with a halo which exists only to his vision. Yicld 
to him ; become his bride ; and you vnW have the 
mortification of finding, that before six monthe 
have elapsed, his restiess spirit is already occupied 
with objects which may excite your mortification. 
your disgust, even your horror !" 

" Ah ! mother, it is not with Plantagenet as witb 
my father; Plantagenet could not ibrget- Cherbury, 
he could not forget our childhood,"' said Venetia. 
" On the contraiy , white you lived together Ihese 
recoUections would be wearisome, comippnplaoe 
tohim ; when you had separated, indeed, mellowed 
by distance, and the comparative vagueness witb 
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irtuch your absence would invest them, they would 
oecome the objects of bis muso, and he would in- 
solt you by making the public the confidant of aL 
yc'jr most delicate domestic feelings." 

Lady Annabel rose from her seat, and walked 
ap and down the room, speaking with an excite- 
moit very unusual with her. *< To have all the 
soft secrets of your life revealed to the coarse won- 
der of the gloaling multitude; to find yourself the 
object of the worlds curiosity — still worse, their 
pi^^, their sympathy ; to have the sacred conduct 
of your hearth canvassed m every circle, and be 
the grand subject of the pros and cons of every 
paltry Journal, — ah ! Venetia, you know not, you 
cannot understand, it is impossible you can com- 
prehend, the bitterness of such a lot.'* 

" My beloved mother !" said Venetia, with 
Streaming eyes, "you cannot have a feeling that 
I do not share." 

" Venetia, you know not what I had to endure !" 
exclaimed Lady Annabel, in a tone of extreme 
bitterness, "Thereis no degree ofwretchedness 
that you can conceive equal to what has been the 
tife of your mother. And what has sustained me 
—what, throughout all my tumultuous troubles, 
has been the star on which I have ever gazed ? — 
My child ! And am I to lose her now, after all 
my sufierings, all my hopes that she at least might 
be spared my miserable doom! Amitowitness 
her also a victim !" Lady Annabel clasped her 
hands in passionate grief. 

" Mother ! mother!'* exclaimed Venetia, in agony, 
" spare yourself, spare me !" 

"Venetia, you know how I have doted upon 
jou ; you know how I have watched and tended 
you from your infancy. Have I had a thought, a 
^h, a hope, a phn ! — ^has there been the slightest 
action of my life, of which you have not been the 
object 1 All mothers feel, but none ever feit like 
me : you were my soUtary joy." 

Venetia leaned her face upon the table at which 
^e was sitting, and sobbed aloud. 

"My love was baffled," Lady Annabel con- 
tinued. "I fled, for both our sakes, from the 
World in which my family were honoured; — ^I 
sacrificed without a sigh, in the very prime of my 
youth, every pursuit which interests woman ; but 
I had my child ! I had my child !** 

"And you have her stUl !'* exclaimed the mise- 
rable Venetia. " Mother, you have her still !" 

"I have schooled my mind," continued Lady 
Annabel, still pacing the room with agitated steps ; 
"I have disciplined my emotions; Ihave feit at 
iQy heart the constant, the undying pang, and yet 
I have smiled, that you might be happy. But I 
can struggle against my fate no longer. No longer 
can I suflfer my unporalleled, — ^yes, my unjust doom. 
^Vhat have I done to merit these afiiictions? — 
New, then, let me struggle no more ; let me die !" 
Venetia tried to rise; her limbs refused their 
Office; she tottered; she feil again into her seat 
with an hysteric ciy. 

"Alas! alas!" exclaimed Lady Annabel, "to 
& mother, a child is every thing ; but to a child, a 
poient is only a* link in the chain of her existence. 
U Was weakness, it was folly, it was madness to 
stake every thing on a source which must fail me. 
I feel it now, but I feel it too late." 

Venetia held forth her arms; sho could not 
^ak ; she was stifled with her emotion. 
** But was it wonderful that I was so weak 1" 



continued her mother, as it were communing only 
with herseif. " What child was like mine 10! 
the joy, the bliss, the hours of rapture that I häve 
passed, in gazing upon my treasure, and dreaming 
of all her beauty and her rare qualities ! I was so 
happy! — ^I was so proud! Ah! Venetia, you 
know not how I have loved you !*' 

Venetia sprang from her seat ; she rushed forward 
with convulsive energy ; she clung to her mother, 
threw her arms round her neck, and buried' her 
passionate wo in Lady AnnabeKs bosom. 

Lady Annabel stood for some minutes supporting 
her speechless and agitated child ; then, as her sobs 
became faintef, and the tumult of her grief gra- 
dually died äway, she bore her to the sofa, and seated 
herseif by her side, holding Venetia's band in her 
own, and ever and anon 'soothing her with sojft 
embraces, and still softer words. 

At length, in a faint voice, Venetia said, " Mother, 
what can I do to restore the past? How can wc 
be to each other as we were, for this I cannot 
bearl" 

" Love me, my Venetia, as I love you ; be faith- 
ful to your mother ; do not disregard her counsel ; 
profit by her errors." 

" I will in all things obey you," said Venetia, in 
a low voice ; " there is no sacrifice I am not pre- 
pared to make for your happiness." 

" Let US not talk of sacrifices, my darling child ; 
it is not a sacrifice that l require. I wish only to 
prevent your everlasting misery.*' 

« What, then, shall I do V\ 

" Make me only one prdmise ; whatever pledge 
you give I feel assured that no influence, Venetia^ 
will ever induce you to forfeit it" 

" Name it, mother." 

" Promise me never to marry Lord Cadurcis," 
said Lady Anabel, in a whisper, but a whisper of 
which not a word was lost by the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

" I promise never to marry, but with your appro- 
bation," said Venetia, in a solemn voice, and uttcr- 
ing the words with great distinctness. 

The countenance of Lady Annabel instantly 
brightened ; she embraced her child with extreme 
fondness, and bröathed the sottest and the sweetest 
expressions of gratitude and love. 



CHAPTER XV. 

When" Lady Monteagle discovered that of which 
her good-natured friends took care she shonld not 
long remain Ignorant, — that Venetia Herbert had 
been the companion of Lord Cadurcis' childhood, 
and that the most intimate relations had once sub- 
sisted between the two families, — she became the 
prey of the most violent jealousy ; and the bitter- 
ness of her feelings was not a little increased, when 
she feit that she had not only been abandoned, but 
duped ; and that the new beauty, out of bis fancy 
for whom she had flattered herseif she had so tri- 
umphantly rallied bim, was an old friend, whom 
hc had always admired. She seized the first occa- 
sion, after this discovery, of relieving her feelings, 
by a scene so violent, that Cadurcis had never 
again entered Monteagfe House ; and then repent> 
ing of this mortifyingresult, which she had her^ 
seif precipitated, she overwhelmed him with letten« 
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which, next to scenes, were the Tery thinga which 
Lord Cadurcis most heartily abhorred. These, — 
now üidignant, now passionate, now loading him 
with reproaches, now appealing to his love, and 
now ,to his pitj, — daily arrived at his residence, 
and were greetod at firat only with short and sar- 
castic replies, and finally by sitence. Then the 
lady solidted a final interview, and Lord Cadurcis 
having made an appointment to quiet her, went 
out of town the day before to Richmond, to a villa 
belonging to Venetia^s uncle, and where, among 
other guests, he was of couise to meet Lady Anna- 
bel and her daughter. 

The party was a most agreeable one, and as- 
sumed an additional interest with Cadurcis, who 
had resolved to seize this favourable opportunity to 
bring his aspirations to Venetia to a crisis. The 
day after the last conversation with her, which we 
have noticed, he had indeed boldly called upon the 
Herberts at their hotel for that purpose, but with- 
out success, as they were again absent from home. 
He had been since almost daily in the society of 
Venetia ; but London, to a lover who is not smiied 
upon by the domestic circle of his mistress, is a 
very unfavourable spotfor confidential conversations. 
A vilia life, with its easy, unembarrassed habits, 
its gardens and lounging walks, to say nothing of 
the increased opportunities resulting from being 
together at all hours, and living under the same 
roof, was more promising; and here he flattered 
himself he might defy even the Argus eye and 
ceaseless vigilance of his intended mother-in-law, 
his enemy, whom he could not propitiate, and 
whom he now fairly hated. 

His cousin George, too, was a guest, and his 
cousin George was Üie confidant of his love. Upon 
this kind relation devolved the duty — far from a 
disagreeable one— of amusing the mother; and as 
Lady Annabel, though she relaxed not a jot of the 
grim courtesy which she ever extended to Lord Ca- 
durcis, was no longer seriously uneasy as to his in- 
fluence after the promise she had extracted from 
ner daughter, it would seem that circumstances 
combined to prevent Lord Cadurcis from being dis- 
appointed at least in the first object which he 
wiÄhed to obtain — an opportunity. 

And yet several days elapsed before this ofTered 
itself, — ^passed by Cadurcis, however, very plea- 
santly in the presence of the being he loved, and 
very judiciously too, for no one could possibly be 
more amiable and ingratiatüig than cur friend. 
Every one present, except Lady Annabel, ap- 
peared to entertain for hun as much affection as 
admiration : those who had only met him in throngs 
were quite surprised how their superficial observa- 
vation and the delusive reports of the world had 
misied them. As for bis hostcss, whom it had ever 
been his study to please, he had long won her 
heart ; and, as she could not be blind to hb pro- 
jects and pretensions, she heartily wished him suc- 
cess, assisted him with all her efforts, and desired 
nothing more sincerely than that her niece should 
achieve such a conquest, and she obtain so distin- 
gulshed a nephew. 

Notvithstanding her promise to her mother, 
Venetia &It justified in making no alteration in her 
conduct to one whom she still sincerely loved ; and, 
under the immediate infiuence of his &scination, 
it was often, when she wap alone, that she moumed 
with a sorrowing heart over the opinion which her | 



mother entertained of him Could it indeed he 
possible that Plantagenet, — the same Plantagenet 
she had known so early and so long, to her invari- 
ably so tender and so devoted, — could entail on her, 
by their union, such unspeakable and inevitable 
misezy? Whatever might be the view adopted 
by her mother of her conduct, Venetia feit every 
hour more keenly that it was a sacrifice, and the 
greatest ; and she still indulged in a vague yet de- 
licious dream, that Lady Annabel might ultimately 
withdraw the harsh and perhaps heart>breaking 
interdict she had so rigidly decreed. 

" Cadurcis,*' said his cousin to him one moming, 
" vre are all going to Hampton Court Now is 
your time ; Lady Annabel, the Vemons, and my-i 
seif, will fiU one carriage ; I have arranged that. 
Look out, and something may be done. Speak to 
the countess.*' 

Accordingly Lord Cadurcis hastened to make a 
Suggestion to a fdend always fiattered by his notice. 
" My dearfiiend," he said, in his softest tone, ** let 
you, Venetia, and myself, manage to be together ; 
it will be so delightful ; we shall quite enjoy our- 
selves." 

The countess did not require this animating 
compliment to efiect the object which Cadurcis did 
not express. She had gradually fallen into the 
unacknowledged conspiracy against her sister-in- 
law, whose prejudice against her friend she had 
long discovered, and had now ceased to combat. 
Two carriages, and one filled as George had ar- 
ranged, accordingly drove gajly away ; and Venetia, 
and her aunt, and Lord Cadurcis, were to foUovv 
them on horseback. They rode with delight 
through the sj^lendid avenues of Bushey, and Ca- 
durcis was never in a lighter or happier mood. 

The month of May weis in Its decline, and the 
cloudless sky, and the balmy air such as suited so 
agreeable a season. The London season was ap- 
proaching its dose ; for the royal birthday was, at 
the period of our hbtory, generally the signal of 
preparation for countiy quarters. The carriages 
arrived long before the riding party, for they had 
walked their steeds, and they found a messenger 
who requested them to join their friends in the 
apartments which they were visiting. 

" For my part,'* said Cadurcis, " I love the sun 
that rarely shines in this land. I ifeel no inclination 
to lose the golden hours in these gloomy rooms. 
What say you, ladies fair, to a stroU in the gardens ? 
It will be doubly charming afler our ride." 
, His companions cheerfully assented, and they 
walked away, congratulating themselves on their 
escape firom the wearisome amusement of palace- 
hunting, straining their eyes to see pictures hung 
at a gigantic height, and solemnly wandering 
through formal apartments füll of State beds, and 
massy cabinets, and modern armour. 

Taking their way along the terrace, they Struck 
at length into a less formal path. At length the 
countess seated herseif on a bench. " I Must rest," 
she said, " but you young people may roam about ; 
only do not lose me.'' 

** Come, Venetia !'' said Lord Cadurcis. 

Venetia was hesitating ; she did not like to leave 
her aunt alone, but the countess encouraged her. 
<* If you will not go, you will only make me con- 
tinue Walking," she said. So Venetia proceeded, 
and for the first time since her visit was alone with 
Plantagenet 
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''I qoite love your annt," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"It is difficult indeed not to love her," said 
Venetia. 

"Ah! Venetia, I wish your mother was like 
your aunt," he continued. It was an ohservation 
which was not heard without some emotion hy his 
|;^?mpamon, thoughitwas imperceptible. "Vene- 
tia," said Cadurcis, " when I recollect old days, 
bow Strange it seems that we now never should be 
tione, bat by some mere accident, like this, for in- 
stance." 

I " It ig of no use thinking of old days," said 
I Venetia." 

'^iXo use!" said Cadurcis. '*I do not like to 

hraryou say that, Venetia. Those are some of 

the least agreeable words that were ever uttered by 

' that moQth. I cling to old days ; they are my 

only joy and my only hope." 

"They are gone," said Venetia. 
: "But may they not retumi" said Cadurcis. 
! "Xever," said Venetia, moumfuUy. 
! They had walked on to a marble fountain o£ 
! gigantic proportions and elaborate workmanship, an 
jissemblage of divinities and genii, all spouting 
I ivater in fantastic attitudes. 

"Old days," said Plantagenet, **9xe like the old 
fountain at Cadurcis, dearer to me than all this 
I «nodern gplendour." 

"The old fountain at Cadurcis," said Venetia, 
nnsingly, and gazing on the water with an ab- 
«tracted air, « I loved it well !" 

"Venetia," said her companion, in a tone of 
extreme tenderness, yet not untouched with melan- 
choly, «dear Venetia, let us retum, and retum 
together, to that old fountain and those old days !" 

Venetia shook her head. " Ah ! Plantagenet," 
, ihe exciaimed, in a mournful voice, '* we must not 
•peak of these things." 

" Why not, Venetia ?" exciaimed Lord Cadurcis, 
ägeriy. «Why should we be estranged from each 
oüierl I love you ; I love only you ; never have I 
bved another. And you — have you. forgotten all 
wr youthful affection 1 You cannot, Venetia. 
Our childhood can never be a blank." 

" I told you, when first we met, my heart was 
nnchanged," said Venetia, in a very serious tone. 

" Remember the vows I made to you, when last 
•t Cherbuiy," said Cadurcis. " Years have flown 
on, Venetia ; but they find me urging the same. At 
M} rate, now I know myself ; at any rate I am not 
iiow an obscure boy ; yet what is manhood, and 
wiiat is &me, without the charm of my infancy 
«nd my youth. Yes, Venetia, you must — ^you will 
benrinel" 

"Plantagenet," she replied, in a solemn tone, 
■youT8 1 never can be." 

"You donot, then, love mel" said Cadurcis, 
ÄproachfuUy, and in a voice of great feeling. 

" It is impossible for you to be loved more than 
I love you," said Venetia. 

" My own Venetia !" said Cadurcis; "Venetia 
N I dote on ! what does this meani Why, then, 
»ül you not be mine 1" 

" I cannot ; there is an obstacle — an insuperable 
ÄBtacle." 

" Teil it me," said Cadurcis, eagerly ; ** I will 
•veicome it" 

" I have proraised never to marry without the 
Approbation of ny mother; her approbation you 
»cver can obtaiiu" 

7 



Cadurcis* countenance feil ; this was an obstack» 
which he feit that even he could not overcome. 

*' I told you your mother hated me, Venetia." 
And then, as she did not reply, he continued. " You 
confess it, I see you confess it. Once you fiattered 
me I was mistaken ; but now, now you confess it" 

*' Hatred is a word which I canitot understand," 
replied Venetia. "My mother has reasons for 
disapproving my union with you ; not founded on 
the circumstances of your life, and therefore re- 
movable — ^for I know what the world says, Plan- 
tagenet, of you — but I have confidence in your 
love, and that is nothing but founded on your 
character, on your nattve; they may be unjust 
but they are insuperable, and I must yield to them." 

" You have another parent Venetia," said Ca- 
durcis, in a tone of almost irresistible soflness, " the 
best and greatest of men . Once you told me that 
his sanction was necessary to your marriage. I will 
obtain it O ! Venetia, be mine, and we will joiu 
him ; join that ill-&ted and illustrious being, who 
loves you with a passion second only to mine ; him, 
who has addressed you in language which rests on 
every lip and has thrilled many a heart that you 
even can never know. My adored Venetia, picture 
toyourself, for one moment, a life with him ; resting 
on my bosoto, consecrated by his patemal love ! 
Let US quit this mean and miserable existence, 
which we now pursue, which never could have 
suited US ; let us shun forever this duU and degrad- 
ing life, that is not life, if life be what I deem it ; let 
US fly to those beautiÄil solitudes, where he com- 
munes with an inspiring nature ; let us — let us be 
happy !" 

He uttered these last words in a tone of melting * 
tendemesff; he leaned forward his head, and his 
gaze caught hers which was fixed upon Uie water 
Her hand was pressed suddenly in his ; his eye 
glittered, his lip seemed still speaking ; he awaited 
his doom. 

The countenance of Venetia was quite pale, bitt 
it was disturbed. You might see as it were the 
shadowy progress of thought, and mark the tumultu- 
ous passage of conflicting passions. Her mind for 
a moment was indeed a chaos. There was a terri- 
ble conflict between love and duty. At length a 
tear, one solitary tear, burst from her buming eye- 
ball, and stole slowly down her cheek ; it relieved 
her pain. She pressed Cadurcis' hand, and speak 
ing in a hollow voice, and with a look vague and 
painful, she said, " I am a victim, but I am resolvei. 
I never will desert her who devoted herseif to me." 

Cadurcis quitted her hand rather abruptly, and 
began Walking up and down on the turf that sur> 
rounded the fountain. 

" Devoted herseif to you !" he exciaimed, with a 
fiendish laugh, and speaking, as was his custom,. 
between his teeth, " Commend me to such devotion.. 
Not content with depriving you of a father, now 
forsooth she must bereave you of a lover too ! And' 
this is a mother, a devoted mother! The cold- 
blooded, sullen, selfidi, inexorable tyrant !" 

"Plantagenet!" exciaimed VeneUa, with great 
animation. 

" Nay, I will speak. Victim indeed ! You have 
ever been her slave. She a devoted mother f Ay !^ 
as devoted as a mother as she was dutifiil as awife ! 
She has no heart; she never had a feeUng. And* 
she cajoles you with her love, her devotion — ^the 
stem hypocrite !" 
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*<ImoBt leave you/' aaid Venetia; *^1 cannot 
oear this." 

" O ! the trath, the truth is ptecious,'' said Ca- 
durcis, taking her hand and preventing her from 
moving. '* Your mother, your deroted mother, has 
driven one man of genius from her bosom, and bis 
Gountry. Yet there ia another. Peny me what I 
ask, and to-morrow's sun shall light me to another 
land ; to this I will never retum ; I will blend my 
tears with your father*8, and I will publish to 
Europe the double infamy of your mother. I swear 
it solemnly. Still I stand here^ Venetia ; prepared, 
if you will but smile upon me, to be her son, her 
dutiful son. Nay ! her slave, like you. She shall 
not murmur. I will be dutiful ; she shall be devoted ; 
we will all be happy/' he added, in a softer tone. 
'* Now, now, Venetia, my happiness is onthe stake, 
now, now." 

" I have spoken/* said Venetia. " My heart may 
break, but my purpose shall not falter." 

**Then my curse upon your mother's head!" 
Said Cadurcis, with terrible vehemency. <<May 
Heaven rain all its plagues upon her ! The He- 
cater 

** I will listen no more/' exclaimed Venetia, in- 
dignantly, and she moved away. She had pro- 
ceeded some little distanee when she paused and 
looked back ; Cadurcu was still ät the fountain, but 
hedid notobserve her. She remembered hissudden 
departure from Cherbury, she did not doubt that, 
in the present instanoe, he would leave them as 
abruptly, and that he would keep bis word, so 
solemnly given. Her heart was nearly breaking, 
but she could not bear the idea of parting in bitter- 
«ness with the being whom perhaps she loved best in 
the World. She stopped, ehe called his name in a 
voice low indeed, but in that silent spot it reached 
him. He jolned her iihmediately, but with a slow 
Step. When he had reached her, he said, without 
any animation, and in a frigid tone, " I believe you 
called me ?" 

Venetia burst into tears. <* I cannot bear to part 
in anger, Plantagenet I wished to say farewell in 
kindness. I shall always pray for your happiness. 
God bless you, Plantagenet !*' 

Lord Cadurcis made no reply, though for a mo- 
ment he seemed about to speak ; he bowed, and as 
Venetia approached her aunt, he turned his steps 
in a difierent direction. 



CHAPTERXVI. 

Ve^tetia stopped for a moment to collect her- 

-«elf before she joined her aunt, but it was impossi- 

''ble to conceal her agitation from the countess. 

They had not, however, been long together before 

they observed their friends in the distanee, who had 

Jiow quitted the palace. Venetia made the utmost 

efTorts o compose herself^ and not unsucoessful 

ones. She was suffidently calm on their arrival, to 

'listen, if not to converse. The countess, with all 

tthe tact of a woman, covered her niece's confusion 

by her animated description of their agrecable ride, 

and their still more pleasant promenade ; and in afew 

rminutes the whole party were Walking back to their 

'carriages. When they had arrived at the inn, they 

ffouiid Lord Cadurcib, to whose temporary abisence 

(he countess had alluded with some casual Observa- 



tion which she flattered herseif was very safisfäc- 
tory, Cadurcis appeared rather aullen, and tho 
countess, with feminine quickness, suddenly dls- 
covered that both herseif and her nioee were ex- 
tremely fatigued, and that they had better retum in 
the carriages. There was one vacant place, and 
some of the gentlemen must ride outside. Lord 
Cadurcis, however, said that he should retum as be 
came, and the grooms might lead back the ladies' 
horsea : and so in a few minutes the carriages had 
driven off. 

Our solitary equestrian, however, was no sooncr 
mounted than he put his horse to its speed, and 
never drew in his rein, until he reached Hyde Park 
Corner. The rapid motion accprded with his tu- 
multuous mood. He was soon at home, gave hia 
horse to a servant, for he had lefl his groom behind, 
rushed into his library, tore up a letter of Lady 
Monteagle's with a demoniac glance, and rang his 
bell with' such force that it broke. His vaiet, not 
unused to such ebuUitions, immediately appeared. 

" Has any thing happened, Spaldingl" said hia 
lordship. 

"Nothing particular, my lord. Her ladyship 
sent eveiy day, and called herseif twioe, but I told 
her your lordship was in Yorkshbre." 

*^ That was right : I saw a letter firom her. When 
diditcomeV' 

*< It has been here several days, my lord.*' 

** Mind, I am at home to nobody ; I am not in 
town." 

The valet bowed and disappeared. Cadurcis 
threw himself into an easy chair, stretched his legs, 
sighed, and then swore ; then suddenly starting up, 
he seized a mass of letters that were lying on tho 
table, and hurled them to the other end of the apart- 
ment, dashed several books to the ground, kicked 
down several chairs that were in bis way, and began 
pacing the room with his usual troubled step ; and 
so he continued until the shades of twiligfat entered 
his apartment Then he pulled down the other 
bellrope, and Mr. Spalding again appeared. 

** Order post-horses for to-morrow," said his loid- 
ship. 

«Whereto, mylordl" 

** I don't know ; order the horses.'' 

Mr. Spalding again bowed and disappeared. 

In a few minutes he heard a great stamping and 
confusion in his master's apartment, and presently 
the door opened, and his master's voice was heani 
callinghim repeatedly in a very irritable tone. 

'* Why are there no bells in this cursed room ?" 
inquired Lord Cadurcis. 

** The ropes are broken, my lord." 

«Why are they broken 1" 

" I can*t say, my lord." 

** 1 cannot leave this house for a day but I find 
every thing in confusion. Bring me some Bu^ 
gundy." 

" Yes, my lord ; there is a young lad, my lord, 
called a few minutes back, and asked for your lonl 
ship. He says he has something very particular to 
say to your lordship. I told him your lordship waa 
outof town. He said your lordship would wish 
very much to see him, and that he had come früm 
the Abbey." 

" The Abbey !** said Cadurcis, in a tone of curi« 
osity. " Why did you not show him in 1" 

''Your lordship said youwe:e not f hometo 
anybody." 

" Idiot ! Is this anybody ? Of coi/se I would 
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have flcen him. What the devil do I keep y ou for, 
tir'i You eeäm to me to have lost joar head." 

Mr. Sfialding retired. 

" The Abbey ! that is droll/' said Caduicis. « I 
owe aome duties to the poor Abbey. I should not 
Hke to quit England, and leave anybody in trouble 
8t the Abbey. I widi I had seen the lad. Some 
son of a tenant who has written to me, and I have 
never opened bis letters. I am sorry.'' 

In a fewminutes Mr. Spalding again entered the 
room. '' The young lad has called again, my lord. 
He says he thinks yoor lordship has come to town, 
and he wishes to see youi lordship very much.'' 

** Bring lights and show him up. Show him up 
firsL" 

Accordingly, a country lad was nshered into the 
room, although itwas so dnsky thatCadurds could 
only observe bis figure standing at the door. 

" Well, my good fellow/' said Caduicis, ** what 
do jou want 1 Are yoa in any trooble 1" 

The boy hesitated. 

" Speak out, my good fellow ; do not be alarmed. 
If I can serve you, or any one at the Abbey, I will 
doiL" 

Here Mr. Spalding entered with the lights. The 
lad beld a cotton han^erchief to bis face ; he ap- 
peaied to be weeping; all that was seen of bis head 
were bis locks of red hair. He seemed a country 
lad, dressed in a long green coat with silver but^ 
tons, and he twirled In bis disengaged band a pea- 
8ant*s white hat 

** That will do, Spalding," said Lord Cadurcis. 
"Jjeave the room. Now, my good fellow, my 
time is predous ! but speak out, and do not be 
afraid." 

« Cadurcis !" said the lad, in a sweet and trem- 
bling voice. 

" Geitmde, by 6 — d !" exdaimed Lord Cadurcis, 
starting. ** What infernal masquerade is this V* 

'* Isit a greater disguise than I have to bear eveiy 
houT of my life V* ezclaimed Lady Monteagle, ad- 
vancing. " Have I not to bear a smiling face with 
abreakingheart!" 

** By Jove ! a scene," exclaimed Cadurcis, in a 
piteous tone. 

" A scene !" exclaimed Lady Monteagle, bursting 
into a flood of indignant tears. ** Is this the way 
the expression of my feelings is ever to be stigma- 
tized! Barbarousman!'* 

Cadurcis stood with bis back to the fireplace, 
with bis Ups compressed, and bis hands under bis 
coatotails. He was resolved that nothing should 
induce him to utter a word. He looked the picture 
of dogged indifierence. 

** I know where you have been," continued Lady 
Monteagle. ** You have been to Richmond ; you 
bave been with Miss Herbert Yes ! I know all. 
1 am a victim, but I will not be a dupe. Yorkshire, 
mdeed l Paltry coward !" 

Cadurcis hummed an air. 

''And ttoB is Lord Cadurcis!*' continued the 
lady. ** The sublime, ethereal Lord Cadurcis, oon- 
(lescendmg to the last refuge of the meanest, most 
coromonplace mind, a vulgär, wretched He ! What 
codd have been expected from such a mind ? You 
may delude the world, but I know you. Yes, sir ; 
I know you. And I will let everybody know you. 
l will tear away the veil of charlatanism with which 
you have enveloped yourselC The world shall at 
length discover the nature of the idol they have 
worshipped. All your meanness, all youi falsehood, 



all your selfishness, all your baseness, sbali he ro« 
vealed. I may be spumed, but at any rate I will 
be revenged !" 

Lord Cadurcis yawned. 

** Insulting, pitifiil wretch !" continued the lady 
<' And you thuik that I wish to bear you speak i 
You thmk the sound of that dccdtful voice hae any 
charm for me ! You are mistaken, sir. I have listened 
to you too long. It was not to remonstrate with 
you that 1 resolved to see you. The tones of your 
voice can only excite my disgust I am here to 
speak myself ; to express to you the contempt, the 
detestation, the aversion, the scom, the hatred, 
which I entertain for you!" 

Lord Cadurcis wlustled. 

The lady paused ; ehe had effected the pro&ssed 
purpose of her visit ; she ought now to have retired, 
and Cadurcis woyld most willingly have opened 
the door for Jier, and bowed her out of his apart- 
ment B ut her conduct did not exactly accord with 
her Speech. She intimated no Intention of moving. 
Her courteous friend retained his position, and ad' 
hered to his policy of silence. Here was a dead 
pause, and then Lady Monteagle, throwing herseif 
into a chair, went into violent hysterics. . 

Lord Cadurcis, foUowing her example, also seated 
himself, toqk up a böok, and began to read. 

The hysterics became fäinter and faintcr ; they 
experienced all those gradationsof convolsive voice 
with which Lord Cadurcis was so well acquainted ; 
at length they subsided into sobs and sighs. Finally, 
there was again silence, now only disturbed by the 
sound of a page turned by Lord Cadurcis. 

Suddenly die lady sprang from her seat, and 
firmly grasping the arm of Cadurcis, threw her- 
seif on her knees at his side. 

** Cadurcis '!'' she exdaimed in a tender tone, *' do 
you love me 1" 

** My dear.Gertrude," said Lord Cadurds, cooUy, 
but ratber regretting he had quitted his original and 
less assailable posture. " You know I like quiet 
women." 

«Cadurcis, forgive me!'' murmured the lady. 
** Pity me ! Think only how miserable I am !" 

'* Your misery is one of your own making," said 
Lord Cadurcis. *' What occasion is there for any 
of these extraonlinary proceedings 1 I have told 
you a thousand times that I cannot endure scenes. 
Female sodety is a relaxation to me ; you convert 
it into torture. I like to sail upon a summer sea ; 
and you always will insist upon a white squall." 

*' But you have deserted me !*' 

« I never desert any one," replied Cadurds, rery 
calmly, raising her from her supplicating attitude, 
and leading her to a seat **The last time we met, 
you bamshed me your presence, and tokl me never 
to speak to you again« Well, I obeyed your orden, 
aa I always do." 

" But I did not mean what I said," said Lady 
Monteagle. 

*'How should I know thati" said Lord Ca- 
durds. 

" Your heart ought to have assured you," said 
the lady. 

** The tongue is a less deceptive organ than tha 
heart," said her companion. 
. ** Cadurds," said the lady, looking at her «tiange 
dbguise, ** what do you advise me to do 1" 

*< To go home ; and if you like I will order my- 
vis-a-vis for you directly," and he rose from his seat 
togive the oider. 
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^ Ah ! you are sighing to get rid of me/* said 
tlxe lady, in a reproachful, but still very subdued 
tone* 

"Why, the fact is, Gertrude, I prefer calling 
upon you, to your calUng upon me. When I am 
fitted for your society, I seek it ; and, when yoa 
are good-tempercd, always with pleasure : when I 
am not in the mood for it, I stay away. And when 
I am at home I wish to see no one; — ^I have 
bnsiness now, and not very agreeable business. I 
am disturbed by many causea, and you could not 
have taken a step which could have given me 
greater annoyance than the stränge one you have 
adopted ttus evening." 

** I am sorry for it now/' said the lady, weeping. 
" When shall I see you againi" 

" I will call upon you to-morrow, and pray re- 
ceive me with smiles/' 

" I ever will " said the lady, weeping plenteously. 
''It is all my fault; you are ever too göod. There 
IS not in the world a kinder and more gentle being 
than yourself. I shall never forgive myself for this 
exposure." 

" Would you like to take any thingl'' said Lord 
Cädurcis; "I am sure you must feel exhausted. 
You. see I am drinking wine; it is my only dinner 
to-day, but I dare say there is some sal-volatile in 
the house: I dare say, when my maids go into 
hysterics, they have it !'* 

" Ah ! mocker," said Lady Monteagle, ^ but I 
can pardon every thing, if you will only let me see 
you." 

"Au revoir! then," said his lordship; '<I am 
sure the carriage must be ready. I hear it. Come, 
Mr. Gertrude, settle your wig, — ^it is quite awiy. 
By Jove ! we might as well go to the Pantheon, as 
you are ready dressed. I have a domino." And 
80 saying, Lord Cädurcis handed the lady to his 
carriage, and pressed her lighUy by the band, as he 
reiterated his promise of calling at Monteagle House 
the next day. 



~ CHAPTER XVIL 

Lord Cadubcis — unhappy at home, and wearied 
cf the commonplace resources of society — had 
passed the night in every species of dissipation ; 
his principal companion being that same young 
nobleman in whose Company he had been when he 
first met Venetia at Eanelagh. The mom was 
nearly breaking when Cädurcis and his friend ar- 
rived at his door. They had settled to welcome 
the dawn with a beaker of bumt Burgundy. 

" Now, roy dear Scrope," said Cädurcis, ** now 
for quiet and philosophy. The laughter of those 
infernal women, the rattle of those cursed dice, 
and the oaths of those rufiians, are still ringing in 
my ears. Let us compose ourselves and moralize." 

Accustomed to their master's habits — ^who gene- 
rally tum night into day— the household were 
uU on the alert ; a blazing fire greeted them, and 
his lordship ordered instantly a devil and the bumt 
Burgundy. 

« Sit you down here, my Scrope ; that is the seat 
of honour, and you shall have it What is this — a 
letter ? and marked * urgent'— and in a man's band. 
It must be read. Some good fellow nabbed by a 
bailiff, or planted by his mistress. Signals of dis- 
tress ! We must assist our friends." 

The flame of the fire feil upon Lord Cadurds* 



face as he read the letter; he was still Standing 
while his fiiend was stretched out in his eas^ 
chair, and inwardly congratulating himself on 
his comfortable prospects. The countenance of 
Cädurcis did not change, but he bit his lip, and 
read the letter twice, and tumed it over, but with s 
careless air; and then he asked what o'clock 
it was. The servant informed him, and left the 
room. 

" Scrope," said Lord Cädurcis, very quietly, and 
still Standing, " are you very dronk V* 

** My dear fellow, I am as fresh as possible, you 
will see what justice I shall do to the Burgundy." 

** * Burgundy to-morrow,' as the Greek proverb 
saith,** observed Lord Cädurcis. " Read that" 

His companion had the pleasure of perusing a 
challenge from Lord Monteagle, couched in no 
gentle terms, and requesting an immediate meetug. 

** Well, I never heard any thing more ridiculous 
in my life," said Lord Scrope. " Does he want 
satisfaction because you have planted her ?" 

"D— n her!*' said Lord Cadurds. *<She has 
occasioned me a thousand annoyances, and now 
she has spoiled our supper. I don't know, though ; 
he wants to fight quickly, — ^let us fight at once. I 
will send bim a cartel now, and then we can have 
our Burgundy. You will go out with me ofcourse ! 
Hyde Park, six o'clock, and short swords." 

Lord Cädurcis accordingly sat down, wrote his 
letter, and despatched it by Mr. Spalding to Mont* 
eagle House, with peremptory Instructions to bring 
back an answer. The companions then turned to 
their devil. 

** This is a bore, Cädurcis," said Lord Scrope. 

** It is. I cannot say I am very valorous in a 
bad cause. I do not like to fight * upon compulsion/ 
I confess. If I hadtime to screw my courage up, 1 
dare say I should do it very well, for instance, if 
ever I am publicly executed, I shall die game." 

" God forbid," said Lord Scrope. " I say, Cä- 
durcis, I would not drink any Burg^undy if I were 
you. I shall take a glass of cold water." 

" Ah ! you are only a second, and so you want 
to cool your valour," said Cädurcis. " You have all 
the fun." 

" But how came this blow-up ?" inquired Lord 
Scrope. "Letters discovered^-eh 1 Because I 
thought you never saw her now 1" 

" By Jove ! my dear fellow, she has been the 
whole evening here, masquerading it like a veiy 
vixen, as she is; and now she has committed 
US both. I have bumt her letters, without reading 
them, for the last month. Now I call that ho- 
nourable ; because, as I had no longer any claim on 
her heart, I would not think of trenchmg on her 
correspondence. But honour, what is honour in 
theso dishonourable daysi This is my reward. 
She contrived to enter my house this evening, 
dressed like a farmer's boy, and you may imapne 
what ensued ; rage, hysterics, and repentance. I 
am sure if Monteagle had seen me, he would not 
have been jealous. I never opened my mouth, but, 
like a fool, sent her home in my carriage ; and now 
I am going to be ran through the body for my po- 
liteness." 

In this light strain, — blended, however, with more 
decorous feeling on the part of Lord Scrope, — ^the 
young men conversed untilthe messenger retumed, 
with Lord Monteagle's answer. In Hyde Park, in 
the course of an hour, himself and Lord Caduici^ 
attended by their friends, were to meet 
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** Well, there is nothing like having these afiairs 
over/' Said Cadurcis, *< and, to confesa the truth, my 
dear Scrope, I should not much oare if Monteagle 
were to despatch me to my fathere ; for, in the 
wholecourse ofmy miserable Ufe, — and miserable, 
whatever the world may think, it has been, — I 
never feit much more wretched than I have during 
the last four-and-twenty hours. By Jove ! do you 
know I was going to leave England this morning, 
and I have nrdered my horses too." 

" Leavfi England !** 

''Yes, leave England; and where I never in- 
tended to retum." 

"Well you are the oddest person I ever. knew, 
Cadurcis. I should have thought you the happiest 
peison that ever existed. Everybody admires, 
everybody envies you. You scem to have every 
thing that man can desire. Your Ufe is a perpetual 
triumph.** 

" Ah ! my dear Scrope, there is a skeleton in 
every house. If you knew all, you would not cnvy 
me. 

"Well, we have not much time," said Lord 
Scrope, ** have you any arrangements to make 1" 

" None. My property goes to George, who is 
myonly relative, without the necessity of a will, 
otherwise I should leave every thing to him, for he 
is a good fellow, and my blood is in bis veins. 
Jost you remember, Scrope, that I will be buried 
with my mother. That is all ; and now let us get 
ready.*' 

Thesun had just risen when the young men 
went forth, and Üie day promised to be as brilliant 
as the preceding one. Not a soul was stirring in 
the courtly quarter in which Cadurcis resided ; 
even the last watchman had stolen to repose. They 
calied a hackney coach at the iirst stand they 
reajched, and were soon at the destined spot They 
were indeed before their time, and stroUing by the 
eide of the Serpentine, Cadurcis said, " Yesterday 
moming was one of the happie^^t ofmy Ufe, Scrope, 
and I was in hopes that an event would have oc- 
curred in the course of the day, that might have 
been my salvation. If it had, by-the-by, I should 
not have returned to town, and got into this cursed 
scrape. However, the gods were against me, and 
now I am recRless." 

Now Lord Monteagle and bis friend, who was 
Mr. Horace Pole, appeared. Cadurcis advanced, 
and bowed : Lord Monteagle returned bis bow, 
stiffly, but did not speak. The seconds chose their 
ground, the champions disembarrassed themselves 
of their coats, and their swords crossed. It was a 
brief afiair. After a few passes, Cadurcis received 
a slight wound in bis arm, while bis weapon 
pierced bis antagonist in the breast Lord Mont- 
eagle dropped bis sword, and feil. 

" You had better fly, Lord Cadurcis," said Mr. 
Horace Pole. "This is a bad business, I fear: we 
have a surgeon at band, and he can help us to the 
coach that is waiting close by." 

" I thank you, sir, I never fly," said Lord Ca- 
durcis ; " and I shall wait here until I see your prin- 
cipal safely deposited in bis carriage ; he will have 
no objcction to my friend, Lord Scrope, assisting 
bim, who, by bis presence to-day, has only ful- 
fillud one of the painful duties that society imposes 
uiwn US." 

Tho surgeon gave a very unfavourable report 
of the wound, which he dressed on the field. Lord 
Monteagle was then bome to bis carriage, which 



was at band, and Lord Scrope, the moment be had 
Seen the equipage move slowly oSi returned to his 
friend. 

** Well, Cadurcis," he exclaimed, in an anxious 
voice, " I hope you have not kiUed iiim. What will 
you do now 1" 

** I shall go home, and await the result, my dear 
Scrope. I am sorry for you, for this may get you 
into trouble. For mysel^ I care nothing." 

** You bleed !" said Lord Scrope. 

" A Scratch. I almost wish our lots had been 
the reverse. Come, Scrope, help me on with my 
coat Y'esterdayl lost myheart,last night I loMt 
my money, and perhaps to-morrow I shall lose my 
arm. It seems we are not in luck." 



CHAPTER XVm. 

It has been well observed, that no spectacle is so 
ridiculous as the British public, in one of its periodi- 
cal fits of moraUty. In general, elopemente, di- 
vorces, and family quarreis, pass with Uttle notice. 
We read the scandal, talk about it for a day, and 
forget it. But once in six or seven years, our virtue 
becomes outrageous. We cannot suflfer the laws 
of reUgion and decency to be violated. We must 
make a stand against vice. We must teach Über- 
tines that the English people apprcciate the impor- 
tance of domestic ties. Accordingly, some unfortu- 
nate man, in no respect more depraved than hun- 
dreds whose offences have been treated with lenity, 
is singled out as an expiatory sacrifice. If he has 
children, they are to be taken from him. If he has 
a profession, he is to be driven from it He is cut 
by the higher Orders, and hissed by the Iower. He 
is. in truth, a sort of whipping boy, by whose vica- 
riousagonies aU the othertransgressorsof the same 
class are, it is supposed, sufficiently chastised. We 
reflect very complacently on our own severity, and 
compare, with great pride, the high Standard of 
morals established in England, with the Parisian 
laxity. At length, our anger is satiated— our victim 
is ruined, and hcart-broken — and our virtue goes 
quietly to sleep for seven years more. 

Thus it happened to Lord Cadurcis ; he was the 
periodical victim, the scape-goat of English moraUty, 
sent into the wildemess with all the crimes and 
curses of the multitude on his head. Lord Cadurcis 
had certainly committed a great crime : not his in- 
trigue with Lady Monteagle, for that surely was 
not an unprecedented ofience ; nor bis duel with 
her husband, for afler all it was a duel in selMe- 
fence ; and, at all events, divorces and duels, under 
any circumstances, would scarcely have excited, or 
authorised the storm which was now about to hurst 
over the late spoiled child of society. But Lord 
Cadurcis had been guilty of the ofTence which, of 
all ofiences, is punished most severely: — Lord 
Cadurcis had been overpraised. He had excited too 
warm an interest ; and the public, with its usual 
justice, was resolved to chastise him for its own 
foUy. 

There are no fits of caprice so hasty and so vio 
lent as those of society. Society, indeed, is all pas- 
sions and no heart Cadurcis, in aUusion to his 
sudden and singular success, had been in the habit 
of saying to his intimstes, that he " woke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous." He might nox% 
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obserre, " I woke one moming and found xnyself 
infamous." Before twenty-four hours had passed 
over bis duel with Lord Monteagle, he found him- 
^If branded by every Journal in London, as an un- 
principled and unparalleled reprobate, The public, 
without waiting to think or even to inquire aller the 
trath, instanüy selected as genuine the most false 
and Üie most flagrant of the fifty libellous narratives 
that were circulated of the transaction. Stories, 
inconsistcnt \dth themselves, were all alike eagerly 
believed, and what evidence there might be for any 
one of them, Üie virtuous people, by whom they 
were repeated, neither cared nor knew. The public, 
m Short, feil into a passion with their darling, and, 
ashamed of their past idolatry, nothing would satisfy 
them but knocking the divinity on the head. 

Until Lord Monteagle, to the great regret of So- 
ciety, who really wished him to die in order that 
liia antagonist might commit murder, was declared 
out of danger, Lord Cadurcis never quitted bis 
house, and he was not a little surprised that scarcely 
a human being called upon him except bis cousin, 
who immediately flew to bis succour. George, in- 
deed, would gladly have spared Oadurcis any know- 
ledge of the storm that was raging against him, and 
which he flattered himsolf would blow over before 
Cadurcis was again abroad, but he was so much 
with his cousin, and Cadurcis was so extremely 
acute and naturally so suspicious, that this was im- 
possible. Moreover, his absolute desertion by his 
friends, and the invectives and the lampoons with 
which the newspapers abonnded, and of which he 
was the subject, rendered any concealment out of 
the question, and poor George passed his life in 
running about contradicting falsehoods, stating 
tnith, fighting his cousin's battles, and then report^ 
ing to bim, in the course of the day, the State of the 
campaign. 

Cadurcis, being a man of infinite sensibility, suf- 
fered tortures.. He had been so habituated to 
panegyric, that the slightest criticism ruffled him, 
and now his works had suddenly become the subject 
of universal and outrageous attack; having lived 
only in a cloud of incense, he suddenly found him- 
self in a pillory ofmoral indignation; his writings, 
his habits, his temper, his person, were all alike 
ridiculed and vilified. In a word, Cadurcis, the 
petted, idolized, spoiled Cadurcis, was enduring 
that charming vicissitude in a prosperous existence, 
styled a reaction ; and a conqueror, who deemed 
himself invincible, suddenly vanquished, could 
scarcely be more thunderstnick, or feel more impo- 
fently desperate. 

The tortures of his mind, however, which this 
sudden change in his position and in the opinions 
of Society, were of tbemselves compet^t to occasion 
to ooe of so impetuous and irritable a temperament, 
and who ever magnified both misery and delight 
with all the creative power of a brooding imagina- 
tioD, were excited in his case even to the liveliest 
agony, when he reminded himself of the Situation 
in which he was now placed with Venetia. All 
nope of ever obtaining her band had now certainly 
vanished, and he doubted whether even her love 
could survive the quick occurrence, after his ardent 
vows) of this degrading and mortifying catastrophe. 
He execrated Lady Monteagle wiüi the most heart- 
^It rage, and when he remembered that all this 
timc the World believed him the devoted admirer of 
this vixen, his brain was stimulated almost to the 
vcrge of insanity His only hope of the truth 



reaching Venetia was through the medium of bis 
cousin, and he impressed daily lipon Captaiii 
Cadurcis the infinite consolation it would proye to 
him, if he could contrive to make her aware of the 
real facta of the case. According to the public 
voice, Lady Monteagle at his solicitation had fledtc 
his house and remained there, and her husband 
forced his entrance into the manaion in the middlo 
of the night, while his wife escaped disguised in 
Lord Cadurcis' clotbes. 8he did not, howefver, 
reach Monteagle House in time enougfa to escape 
detection by her lord, who had instantly sought and 
obtained satisfaction from bis treacherouB fnend. 
All the monstrous inventions of the first week had 
now subsided into this circumstantial and undoabted 
narrative ; at least this was the version believed by 
those who had been Cadurcis' friends. They cir- 
culated the authentie tale with the most considerate 
assiduity, and shook their heads, and said it wasteo 
bad, and that he must not be countenanced. 

The moment Lord Monteagle was declared out 
of danger, Lord Cadurcis made his appearance in 
public. He walked into Brookes's, and cveiybody 
seemed suddenly so deeply interested in the ne\ws- 
papcr, that you might have supposed they had 
brought intelligence of a great batüe, or a revolu- 
tion, or a change of ministry at the leasL One or 
two men spoke to him, who had never preifumed 
to address him at any other time, and he receiveda 
faintbow from a very distinguished nobleman,who 
had ever professed for him tiie greatest considera- 
tion and esteem. 

Cadurcis mounted his horse and rode down to 
the House of Lords. There was a debate of some 
public interest, and a considerable crowd was ool- 
lected round the Peers' entrance. The moment 
Lord Cadurcis was recognised the multitudebegan 
hooting. He was agitated, and grinned a ghastly 
smile at the rabble. But he dismounted, wiliiout 
further annoyance, and took his seat Not a single 
peer of his own party spoke to him. The leadei 
of the Opposition, indeed, bowed to him, and, in the 
course of the evening, he received, from one or two 
more of his party, some formal evidences of (ngid 
courtesy. The tone of his reception by his friends 
could not be concealed from the mmisterial party. 
It was soon detected, and generally«vhispcred,that 
Lord Cadurcis was cut Nevertheless, he sat out 
the debate and voted. The house broke up. He 
feit lonely ; his old friend, the Bishop of - — , ^^^ 
had observed all that had occurred, and who migw 
easily have avoided him, came forward, however 
in the most marked manner, and, yi a tone whicc 
everybody heard, said, "How do you do. Um 
Cadurcis 1 I am very glad to see you," shaking 
his band most cordially. This made a great Im- 
pression. Several of the tory lords, among Voß^ 
Venetia's uncle, now advanced and saluted nun. 
He received their advances with a haughty, butnoi 
disdainful courtesy; but when his whig mendj, 
very confused, now burried to encumbcr him wi 
their assistance, he treated them with the scom 
which they well deserved. 

« Will you take a seat in my carriage home, 
Lord Cadurcis V* said his leader, for it was no»-, 
rious that Cadurcis had been mobbed on bis arriv«^ 

« Thank you, my lord," said Cadurcis, «peaKm^ 
very audibly, " I prefer retuming as I came» ^ 
are really both of us such very unpopulär P^^ 
ages, that your kindness would scarcely he P 
dent" 
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Tho hctoae had been very füll ; there was a great 
scufHe and confasion as the peers were departing; 
the mob, now veiy consldeiable, were prepajred for 
the appearancQ of Lord Gadarcis, and their de- 
meanour was v^ry menacing, Some shouted out 
his nasia; then tt was repeated with the most 
I odious and vindictive epithets, foUowed by fero- 
' ciousyells. A great imsny peers collected roand 
Cadurcifl, and entreatld him not to retam on horse- 
back. It must be confessed that very genuine and 
I considerable feeling was now shown by men of all 
parties. And indeed to witness this young, and 
noble, and g^fted creature, but a £ew days back the 
idol of the nation, and from whom a word, a glance 
even, was deemed the greatest and most gratifying 
distinction — ^whom all orders^classes, and condßtions 
of men had combined to eümulate with multiplied 
adolation,— with all the glory and ravishing delights 
of the World, as it were, forced npon him — ^to see 
him thns assailed with the savage execrations of all 
those vile things. who exult in the fall of eveiy 
thing that is great, and the abasement of every 
thing that is noble, was indeed a spectacle which 
might have silenced malice and sati^ed envy ! 

" My cairiage is most heartily at your service, 
Lord Cadurcis," said the noble leader of the govem- 
ment, in the Upper House ; " you can enter it with- 
out the slightest suspicion by these ruffians.'* — 
''Lord Cadarcis; my dear lord ; my good lord-^for 
cur sakes, if not for your own — Cadurcis, dear 
Cadurcis, my good Cadurcis, itis madness, folly, 
insanity — ^a mob will do any thing, and an English 
-mob is viler than all — ^for Heaven's sake !" Such 
were a few of the varied exclamations whidi re- 
soonded on all sides, but which produoed on the 
person to whom they were addressed only the 
resultof his desiring the.attendant to call for his. 
horses. 

The lobby was yet füll; it was a fine thing in the 
light of the archway to see Cadurcis spring into his 
saddle. Lastantly there vr^aa a horrible yeil. Yet, 
in spite of all their menaces, the mob were for a 
time awed by his courage ; they made way for him ; 
he might even have rode quickly on for some few 
yards, bat he would not ; he reined his fiery steed 
into a slow but stately pace, and, with a counte- 
nance scornful and composed, he continued his 
progress, apparently unconscious of impediment 
Meanwhilc, the hooting continued without abate- 
ment, increasing, indeed, afber the first comparative 
pause, in violence and menace. At length a bolder 
ruffian, ezcited by the uproar, rushed forward and 
seized Cadurcis' bridle. Cadurcis Struck the man 
over the eyes with his whip, and at the same time 
touched his horse with his spur, and the assailant 
was dashed to the ground. This seemed a signal 
for a general assault It commenoed with the most 
hideous yells. His fiiends at the House, who had 
watched every thing with the keenest interest, im- 
mediately directed all the constables who were at 
hand to rush to his succour; hitherto they had 
rcstrained the poIice, lest their interference might 
stimulate rather than repress the mob. The chaige 
of the constables was welUimed ; they laid about 
them with their staves ; you might have heard the 
echo of many a broken crown. Nevertheless, 
tbough they dispersed the mass, they could not 
penetrate the immediate barrier that surrounded 
Lord Cadurcis, whose only defence indeed, for they 
had cut ottjua groom, was the terrors of his horse's 
hc^is, and whose managed motions he regulated 



with admirable skiti — ^now rearing, now prancing, 
now kicking behind, and now tuming round with a 
quick yet sweeping motion, before which the mob 
retreated. Off his horse, however, they seemed 
resolved to drag him; and it was not difficult to 
conceive, if th^ succeeded, what must be his 
eventuttl fate. They were indeed infuriate, but hie 
contact with Ms assailants fortunately prevented 
their comates from hurling stones at him from th.e 
fear of endangering their own friends. 

A messenger to the Horse Guards had been 
sent from the House of Lords ; but, before the 
military could arrive, and fortunately — ^for, with 
their utmost expedition, they must have been too 
late — a rumour of the attack got current in the 
House of Commons. Captain Cadurcis, Lord 
Scrope, and a few other young men instantly 
rushed out; and escertaining the truth, armed 
with good cudgels and such other efiective weapons 
as they could instantly obtain, they mounted their 
horses and charged the nearly triumphant populace, 
dealing such vigorous blows that their efforts soon 
made a visible diversion in Lord Cadurcis' favour. 
It is very difficult, indeed, to convey an idea of the 
exertions and achievements of Captain Cadurcis ; 
no Paladin of chivalry ever executed such marvels 
in a swarm of Paynimslaves; and many a bloody 
coxcomb and broken limb bore witness in Petty 
France that night to his achievements. Still the 
mob fltruggled and were not daunted by the delay 
in immolating their victim. As long as they had 
only to fight against men in piain clothes, they 
were valorous and obstinate cnough ; but the mo- 
mentthat the crests of a Company of Horse Guards 
were seen trotting down Parliament Street, every> 
body ran away, and in a few minutes all Palace 
Yard was as still as if the genius of the place 
rendered a riotin)possible. 

Lord Cadards thanked his friends, who were 
profuse in their compliments to his pluck« His 
manner, usually playful t^ith his intimates of his 
own Standing, was, however, rather grave at pre- 
sent, though very cordial. He asked them home 
to dbie with him ; but they were obliged to decline 
his invitation, as a division was expected ; so say- 
ing "Good-b'ye, George, perhaps I shall see you to- 
night,** Cadurcis rode rapidly ofü 

With Cadurcis there was but one step from the 
most exquisite sensitiveness to the most violent de- 
fiance. The experience of this day had entirely 
cured him of his previous nervous deference to the 
feelings of sodety. Society had outraged him, and 
now he resolved to outrage soaety» He owed So- 
ciety nothing ; his reception in the House of Lords 
and the riot in Palace Yard, had alike cleared his 
accounts with all Orders of men, from the highest 
to the lowest He had experienced, indeed, some 
kindness that be could not forget, bat only from 
his own kin, and those who with his associations 
were the same as kin. His memory dwelt with 
gratification on his cousin's courageous zeal, and 
still more on the demonstration which Masham 
had made in his favour, which, if possible, argued 
still greater boldness and sincere regard. That was 
a trial of true afifection and an instance of moral 
courage, which Cadurcis honoured, and which he 
never could forget. He was anxious aboat Yene- 
tia ; he wished to stand as well with her as he de- 
served; no better; but he was grieved to think 
she could believe all those infamous tales at presem 
current respectin^ himsel£ But for the rest of the 
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worldy he dellvered them all to the most abgolute 
contempt, disgust, and execration; he ratolved, 
from this time, nothing should ever induce him 
again to enter society, or admit the advances of a 
eingle civilized rufiian who afiected to be social. 
The country, the people, their habits, laws, man- 
ners, customs, opiniqns, and every thing con- 
nected with them were viewed with the same jaun- 
diced eye ; and his only object now was to quit 
England, to which he resolved never to returo. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

» 

In the mean tlme we must not forget Venetia, 
who was perhaps not quite so surprised as the 
rest of her friends, when, on their retum to Rich- 
mond, Lord Cadurcis was not again seen. 8he 
was very unhappy ; ehe recalled the scene in the 
garden at Cherbury some years back ; and with 
her knowledge of the impetuosity of his temper, she 
believed she should never see him again. JPoor 
Plantagenet, who loved her so much, and whose 
love she so fuUy retumed ! why might they not be 
happy 1 She neither doubted Üie constancy of his 
affection, nor their permanent £elicity if they were 
united. She shared none of her motber*s appre- 
hensions or her prejudices, but she was the victim 
of duty and her vow. In the coorse of four-and- 
twenty hours stränge rumours were afloat respectp 
ing Lord Cadurcis ; and the newspapers on the 
ensuing morning told the truth, and more than the 
truth. Venetia could not doubt as to the duel or 
the elopement ; but instead of feeling Indignation, 
she attributed what had occurred to the desperation 
of his mortified mind ; and she visited on herseif 
all the fatal consequences that had happened. At 
present, however, all her emotions were quickly ab- 
sorbed in the one terrible fear, that Lord Monteagle 
would die. In that dreadAil and urgent appre- 
hension, every other sentiment merged. It was 
impossible to conceal her miöery, and she entreated 
her mother to retum to tovm. 
^ Very differently, however, was the catastrophe 
viewed by Lady Annabel. She, on the contrary, 
triumphed in her sagacity and her prudence. She 
hourly congratulated herseif on being the saviour 
ofher daughter; and though she refralned from 
indulging in any open exultetion over Venetia's 
cscape and her own profound discretion, it .was 
nevertheless impossible for her to conceal from her 
daughter her infinite satisfaction and self-congratu- 
lation. While Venetia was half broken-hearted, 
her mother silently retumed thanks to Providence 
for the merciful dispensation which had exempted 
her child from so much misery. 

The day after their retum to town, Captain Ca- 
durcis called upon them. Lady Annabel never 
mentioned the name of his cousin ; but George, 
Unding no opportunity of conversing with Venetia 
alone, and being indced toe much excited to speak 
on any other subject, plunged at once into the füll 
narrative; defended Lord Cadurcis, abused the 
Monteagles and the slanderous world, and in spite 
üf Lady Annabel's ill-concealed dissatisfaction, &- 
vourbd her with an exact and circumstantial ac- 
count of every thing that had happened ; how it 
happened, when it happened, and where it hap- 
pened ; concluding by a declaration that Cadurcis 
wad the best fellow that ever lived, the most un- 



fortunate, and the most ill-used ; and that, if he 
were to be hunted down for an afiair like this, over 
which he had no control, there was not a man in 
London who could be safe for ten minutes. Ali 
that George eSeeted by his zeal, was to convince 
La(|y Annabel that his cousin had entirely cor 
mpted him ; she looked upon her former favourito 
as another victim ; but Venetia listened in silence 
and not without solace. 

Two or three days after the riot at the House of 
Lords, Captain Cadurcis hurst into his cousin's 
room with a triomphant countenance, ** Well, 
Plantagenet !" he exclaimed, *' I have done it ; I 
have seen her alone ; and I have put you as right 
as possible. Nothing can be better." 

** Teil me, my dear fellow,'' said Lord Cadurcis, 
eagerly. 

" Well, you know, I have called half a dozen 
times,'' said George ; " but either Lady Annabel 
was liiere, or they were not at home, or something 
always occurred to prevent any private oommuni- 
caüon. But I met her to-day with her aunt ; I joined 
them immediately, and kept with them the whole 
morning. I am sorry to say, she, I mean Venetia, is 
devilish ill ; she is indeed. However, her aunt now is 
quite on your side, and very kind, I can teil you that. 
I put her right at first, and she has fought our bat« 
tle bravely. Well, they stopped to call somewhcre, 
and Venetia was so unwell, that she would not get 
out, and I was left alone in the carriage with her. 
Time was precious, and I opened at once. I told 
her how wretched you were, and that the only 
thing that made you miserable was about her, be* 
cause you were afraid she would think you so pro* 
fiigate, and all that I went through it all ; told 
her the exact trath, which indeed she had before 
heard ; but now I assured her on my honour, that 
it was exactly what had happened ; and she said 
she did not doubt it, and could not, irom somecon- 
versation which you had together the day we were 
all at Hampton Court, and that she feit that no* 
thing could have been premeditated, and fully be- 
lieved that every thing had occurred as I said ; and, 
however she deplored it, she feit the same for you 
as ever, and prayed for your happiness. Then ehe 
told me what misery the danger of Lord Monteagle 
had occasioned her; that she thought his death 
must have beon the forerunner ofher own, but the 
moment he was declared out of danger, seemed the 
happiest hour of her life. I told her you were 
going to leave England, and asked her whether she 
had any message for von ; and she said, * Teil him 
he is the same to me tliai he has always been.' So 
when her aunt returned, I jumped out and ran on 
to you at once." 

"You are the best fellow that ever lived, 
George," said Lord Cadurcis; "and now the 
World may go to the devil !" 

This message from Venetia acted upon Lord 
Cadurcis like a charm. It instintly cleared his 
mind.. He shut himself up in his house for a 
woek, and wrote a farewell to England, perhaps the 
most masterly efifusion of his powerful spirit. It 
abounded in passages of overwhelming passion, and 
almost Satanic sarcasm. Its composition entirely 
relieved his long-brooding brain. It contained, 
however, a veiled address to Venetia,— delicate, 
tender, and irresistibly afiecting. He appended 
also to the publication, the verses he had previousiy 
addressed to her. 

This volume, which was purchased with an 
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Bvidity exceedingeven the eagerness with which bis 
former productions had been received, exercised tbe 
most extraordinary influence on public opinion. 
It enlisted the feelings of the nation on bis aide in 
astraggle with & coterie. It was suddenly dis- 
covered that Lord Gadurcis was the most injared 
of mortals, an4 far more interesting thanever. The 
address to the unknown object of Üs adoration, and 
the Verses to Venetia, mystifiedeveiybody. Lady 
, Monteagle was universsdly abused, and all sympa- 
thized with the long-treasured and baffled afiection 
of the unhappy poet Gadurcis, however, was not 
to be conciliated. He left bis native shores in a 
blaze of giory, but with the accents of scorn still 
quivering on bis lip. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER L 

Tas still waters of tbe broad and winding lake 
reflected tbe lustre of the cloudless sky. Tbe 
gentle declinations of tbe green hills that immedi- 
ately bordered the lake, with an undulating margin 
that now retired into .bays of the most picturesque 
form, now jutted forth into woody promontories, 
and tben opened into Valleys of sequestered beauly, 
which the eye deligbted to pursue, were studded 
with wbite villas, and cottages scarcely less grace- 
ful, and occasionally with yillages, and even towns ; 
here and there rose a solitary chapel ; and, scarcely 
less conspicuous, tbe black spire of some C3rpress 
, strikingly contrasting with the fair buildJngs or the 
! radiant foliage that in general surrounded them. 
I A rampart of azure mountains raised their huge 
forms behind the nearer hills; and occasionally 
peering over these, like spectres on some brilliant 
iestival, were the ghastly visages of the Alpine 
glaciers. 

It was witbin an hour of sunset, and the long 
shadows had fiillen upon the waters ; a broad boat, 
with a variegated awning, rowed by two men, ap- 
proached the steps of a marble terrace. The mo- 
meot they had reached tbeir point of destination, 
and had &stened the boat to its moorings, tbe men 
landed their oars, and immediately commenced 
Einging a simple yet touching melody, wherewith 
it was their custom to apprise their employers of 
their arrivaL 

'< Wm they come forth tbis evening, think you, 
Vittono V* Said one boatman to the other. 

" By our holy motber ! I hope so," replied bis 
comrade, "for this light air that is now rising 
will do tbe young signora more good than iifty 
doctors;" 

" They are good people," said Vittorio. ** It 
gives me more pleasure to row them than any per- 
«on who ever hired us." 

" Ay, ay !". said bis comrade, *< it was a lucky 
day when we first put an oar in the lake for them, 
hert'tics though they be/' 

*' But they may be converted yet," said bis com- 
panion ; <' for, as I was saying to Fatber Francisco 
last night, if the youfig signora dies, it is a sad 
tbing to think wbat will become of her." 

"And wbat said tbe good Fatber 1" 

'^He shook bis head," said Vittorio. 



"When Fatber Francisco shakes bis head, he 
meanls a great deal," said bis companion. 

At this moment a servant appeared on tbe ter« 
race, to say the ladies were at band ; and veiy 
shortly aflerwards Lady Annabel Herbert, with her 
daughter leaning on her arm, descended the steps, 
and enteied the boat The countenances of tbe 
beatmen brightened when they saw them. and they 
both made iheir inquiries afiter tbe health of Ve* 
netia with tendemess and feeling. 

*<Indeed, my good friends," said Venetia, "I 
think you* are right, and the lake will eure me 
aft^ all." 

" The blessings of the lake be upon you, sig- 
nora," said tbe beatmen, crossing tbemselves. 

Just as they were moving oS, came running 
Mistress Pauncefort, quite breatbless. ** Miss Her- 
bert's für doak, my lady ; you told me to remem- 
ber, my lady, and I cannot think bow I forgot it. 
But I really have been so very bot all day, that 
such a tbing as fürs never entered my bead. And 
for my part, until I travelled, I always thought fürs 
were only wom in Kussia. But live and leam, as 
I say." 

They wer« now fairly floating on tbe calm, clear 
waters, and tbe rising breeze was as gratefiil to 
Venetia as the beatmen had imagined. 

A retum of those Symptoms which had before so 
disquieted Lady Annabel for her daugbter, and 
which were formerly tbe cause of their residence 
at Weymouth, had induccd her, in compliance with 
tbe advice of her physicians, to visit Italy ; but tbe 
fatigue of travel had exhausted tbe energies of 
Venetia — for in tbose days tbe Alps were not 
passed in luxurious travelling carriages— on tbe 
very thresbold of tbe promised land ; and Lady 
Annabel had been prevailed upon to take a villa on 
the Lage Maggiore, wbere Venetia had passed two 
months, still sufiering indeed from great debility, 
but not witbout advantage. 

There are few spots more fkvoured by natura 
than tbe Italian lakes and tbeir vicinity, combining, 
as they do, the most sublime featores of monntain- 
ous scenery with all the sofler beauties and tho 
varied luxuriance of tbe piain. As the still, bright 
lake is to the rusbing and troubied cataract, is Italy 
to Switzerland and Savoy. Emerging from the 
chaotic ravines and tho wild gorges of tbe Alps, the 
happy land breaks upon us like a beautiful vision. 
We revel in the sunny light, afler the unearthly 
glare of etemal snow. Our sight seems renovated 
as we throw our eager glance over those golden 
plains, clothed with such picturesque trees, spark- 
ling with such graceful villages, watered by such 
noble rivers, and crowned with such magnificent 
eitles ; and all bathed and beaming in an atmos- 
phere so soft and radiant ! Every isolated object 
charms us with its beautiful novelty : for the first 
time we gaza on palaces ; tbe garden, the terrace, 
and the statue, recall our dreams beneath a colder 
sky ; and we tum from these to catch the hallowed 
form of some cupolaed convent, crowning the gen 
tle elevation of some green hill, and flanked by tbe 
cypress or pine. 

The influence of all these deligbtful objects and 
of this benign atmosphere on tbe frame and mind 
of Venetia had been considerable. After the ex- 
citement of tbe last year of her life, and the baniss« 
ing and agitating scenes with which it cloved, she 
found a fine solace in tbis fair land nnd tbis soft 
sky, which the sad perbaps can alone experierice 
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(ts repose alone afforded a oonsolatorj contraet te 
the turbulent pleasure of the great world. She 
looKed back upon those glittering and noisy acenes 
with ap aversion which was only modified by her 
self-congratulation at her escape from their exhaustp 
ing and contaminating sphere. Here ehe recorred, 
— ^but with all the advantages of a change of scene, 
and a scene so rieh in novel and interesting associ- 
ations, — to the cahn tenor of those days, when not 
a thought ever seemed to escape from Cherbury 
nnd its spell-bound seclusion. Her boo)», her 
drawings, her easeli and her harp, wer^ now again 
her chief pursuits ; pursuits, however, influehced 
by the genius of the land in which she lived, and 
therefore invßsted with a novel interest ; for the 
literature and the history of the country naturally 
■ attracted her attention ; and its fair aspects and 
sweet Sounds, alike inspired her pencil and her 
voice. She had, in the society of her motheri in- 
deed, the advantage of communingwith a mind not 
less refined and cultivated than her own. Lady 
Annabel was a companion whose conversationfrom 
reading and reflection was eminently suggestive ; 
and their hours, though they lived in sohtude, 
never hung heavy. They were always employed, 
and always cheerful. But Yenetia was not more 
than cheerful. Still very young, and gifted with 
an imaginative, and, therefore, sanguine mind, the 
couTse of circumstances, however, had checked her 
native spirit, and shaded a brow which at her time 
of life, and with her temperament, should have 
been rather fancifui than pensive. If Yenetia, sup- 
ported by the disciplined energies of a strong mind, 
had schooled herseif into not looking back to the 
past with grief, her future was certoinly not tinged 
with the Iris pencil of Hope. It seemed to her 
that it was her fate that life should bring her no 
happier hours than those she now enjoyed. They 
did not amount to exquisite bliss. That was a con- 
viction which, by no process of reflection, however 
ingenious, could she delade herseif to credit. Ye- 
netia struggled to take refuge in content, a mood 
.of mind perhaps less natural than it should be to 
one so young, so gifted, and so fair ! 

Their villa was surrounded by a garden in the 
omate and artiflcial style of the countiy. A marble 
terrace overlooked the lake, crowned with many a 
Statue, apd vase that held the aloe. The laurel and 
the cactus, the cypress and the pine, fiUed the air 
with their fragrance, or charmed the eye with tjieir 
rarity and beauty : the walks were festooned with 
the vine, and they could raise their hands and 
pluck the glowing fruit which screened them from 
the beam by which it was ripened. In this en- 
chanted domain Yenetia might be often seen — a 
form even fairer than the sculptured nymphsamong 
which she glided— catching the gentle breeze that 
played upon the surface of the lake, or watchiog 
the white sail that glittered in the sun as it floated 
over its purple bosom. 

Yet this beautiful retreat Yenetia was soon to 
quit, and she thought of her departure with a sigh. 
Her mother had been wamed to avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains in the winter, and the 
autumn was approaching its close. If Yenetia 
could endure the passage of the Apennines, it was 
the Intention of Ladv Annabel to pass the winter 
on the Goast of the Mediterranean ; otherwise to 
settle in one of the Lombard eitles. At all events, 
m the course of a few weeks they were to quit 
tiieir villa on the lake. 



CHAPTER n. 



A y£BT few days afler that exoinion on tlK 
lake with which this volume of our history opeiicd 
Lady Annabel and her daughter were both sor 
prised and pleased with a visit from a friend whoac 
appearance was certainly very unexpected: thii 
was Captain Cadurcis. On his way from Switzer- 
land to Sicily he had heard of their residence in 
the neighbourhood, and had croesed over üoqi 
Arona to visit them. 

The name of Cadurcis was still dear to Yenetia, 
and George had displayed such gallantiy end d 
votion in all his cousin's troubles, that shew 
personally attached to him ; he had always been 
favourite of her mother ; his arrival, therefore, wi 
welcomed by each of the ladies with great cordiality. 
He accepted the hospitality which Lady Annabe 
ofiered him, and remained with them a week, a 
period which they spent in visiting the most beaa- 
tiful and interesting spots of the lake, with which 
they were already sufficicntly familiär to allow 
them to prove guides as able as they were agreea« 
ble. These excursions, indeed, contributed to the 
pleasure and happiness of the whole party. Thei« 
was about Captain Cadurcis a natural checrfiilness 
which animated every one in his society ; a gay 
simplicity, difficult to define, but veiy charming, 
and which, without efifort, often produced deepei 
impressions than more brilliant and subtlequalities. 
Left alone in the world, and without a singie ad- 
vantage save those that natnre had conferred upoa 
him, it had ofken been remarked, that in whatevei 
circle he moved, George Cadurcis always bccarae 
the favourite, and everywhere made friends. His 
sweet and engaging temper had perhaps as mucb 
contributed to his professional sucoess as his dis* 
tinguished gallantry and skill. Other ofiicers, no 
doubt, were as brave and able as Captain Cadurcis, 
but his Commanders always signalled him out foi 
favourable notice ; and stränge to say, his success, 
instead of exciting envy and ill-will, pleased eren 
his less fortunate competitors. However hard 
another might feel his own lot, it was soothed by 
the reflection that George Cadurcis was at least 
more fortunate. His popularity, however, v?as no 
confined to his profession. His coasio's nob'e 
guardian, whom George had never seen untii be 
ventured to call upon his lordship on his retum tn 
England, now looked upon him almost as a son, 
and omitted no opportunity of advandng his inte- 
rests in the world. Of all the membeis of the 
House of Commous ho was perhaps the oniy on« 
that every body praised, and his success in ^ 
world of fashion had been as remarkable as in bis 
profession. These great revolutions in his life and 
future prospects hsä, however, not produced tne 
slightest change in his mind and roaaneis; an 
this was perhaps the secret spell of his pros^n^J' 
Though we are most of us the creatures of affeci«- 
tion, simplicity has a great charm, espccially wIicd 
attended, as in the present instance, with wa"? 
agreeable, and some noble quaUties. In ^|t^ . 
the rough fortunes of his youth, the breedmg " 
Captain Cadurcis was very high ; the recollection 
of the race to which he belonged had never ww 
forgotten by him. He was proud of ^ /^""i 
He had one of those light hfearts, joo, vAach enßjJJ 
their possessors to acquire accompUshments 
facility : he had a sweet voice, a quick eari a jaP 
eye. He acquired a language as some TDsn k 
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an air. Then bis temper was imperturbable» and 
Blthongk the most obliging and kindest^heaited 
creature that ever lived, there was a native dignity 
about him whioh prevented bis good nature from 
being abused. No sense of interest eitber couki 
ever induoe bim to act oontnuy to the dictates of 
bis judgment and bis beart. At tbe risk of ofifend- 
ing bis patron, be sided with bis cousin, altbougb 
be had deeply offended bis guardian, and altbongb 
ihe wbole world was against bim. Indeed, tbe 
streng aJSection tbat Lord Gadurcis instanüy en« 
tertained for George, is not tbe least lemarkable 
iTjstance of tbe singular, tbougb silent, influence 
tbat Captain Gadurcis everywbere acquired. Lord 
Gadurcis had fixed upon bim for bis friend from 
the first moment of their acquaintance, and tbougb 
apparently there could not be two cbaracters more 
dissimilar, there were at bottom some striking 
ix>iQt8 of sympatby and some strong bonds of union, 
m tbe generosity and courage tbat distinguished 
üoth, and in tbe mutual blood tbat fiUed their veins. 

Tbere seemed to be a tacit understanding be- 
tween tbe several members of our party tbat the 
name of Lord Gadurcis was not to be mentioned. 
Lady Annabel made no inquiry after bim ; Venetia 
was unwilUng to bazard a question wbich would 
annoy her motber, .and of wbich the answer could 
not bring her much satislaction ; and Gaptain Ga- 
durcis did not think fit bimself to originate any 
Gonversation on tbe sabject Nevertbeless, Yenetia 
could not belp sometimes fancying wben her eyes 
met bis, tbat their mutual thoughts were tbe same, 
and botb dwelling on one wbo was absent, and of 
whom her companion would have willingly con- 
versed. To confess the truth, indeed, George Ga- 
durcis was on bis way to join bis cousin, wbo had 
crossed over from Spain to Barbary, and joumeyed 
along tbe African coast from Tangiers to Tripoli. 
Their point of reunion was to be Sicily or Malta. 
Hearing of tbe residence of tbe Herberts on the 
lake, he thought it would be but kind to Plantage- 
net to visit them ; and perhaps to bear to hiih some 
tDessage from Venetia. - Tbere was nothing, indeed, 
on which Gaptain Gadurcis was more intent than 
to efiect the union between bis cousin and Miss 
Herbert He was deeply impressed with tbe sin- 
cerity of Plantagenet's passion, and be bimself to- 
tertained for the lady tbe greatest afifection and 
admiration. He thought she was the only person 
whom be had ever known, wbo was really worthy 
to be bis cousin's bride. And, independent of her 
personal cbarms and undoubted talents, she had 
displayed during tbe outcry against Lord Gadurcis, 
so much good sense, such a fine spirit, and such 
modest yet sincere affection for the victim, that 
George Gadurcis had almost lost bis own beart to 
her, when be was endeavouiing to induce her not 
utterly to reject that of another ; and it became one 
of the dreams of bis life, tbat in a little time, when 
all. as be fondly anticipated, had ended as it shouid, 
and as he wished it, he sbould be able to find an 
occasional bome at Gadurcis Abbey, and enjoy the 
charming society of one whom be had already 
taught bimself to consider as a sister. 

"And to-night you must indeed gol'' said 
Venetia, as üiey were Walking together on the ter- 
lace. It was the only time that they had been 
alone together during bis yisit 

Tmr^^t Start from Arona at day-break," leplied 
George , ^ and I most travel quidily ; Ibr in less 
than a month I nrast be in Sicily. 
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"Sicily ! Vl^by are you going to Sicily V* 

Gaptain Gadurcis smilcd. " I am going to join 
a friend of ours,'' be answered. 

*' Plantagenet 1" she said. 

Gaptain Gadurcis nodded assent. 

** Poor Plantagenet V said Venetia. « Here w« 
have been a week together, and no one has ever 
mentioned bis name. He seems quite proscribed.' 

" His name has been on my Ups several tinies,' 
said George. 

** I am sure of tbat," said Venetia. ^ Is h« 
wein" 

" He writes to me in fair spirits," said Gaptain 
Gadurcis. " He has been travelling in Spain, and 
now be is somewbere in Africa ; we are to meet in 
Sidly or Malta. I tbmk travel has greatly bene- 
fited bim. He seems quite deligfated with bis 
giimpse of oriental manners ; and I sbould scarcely 
be surprised if l\e were now to stietcb on to Gon- 
stantinople." 

<* I wonder if be will ever retum to England/' 
said Venetia tbougbtfully. 

** There is only one event tbat wouldinduce bim," 
said Gaptain Gadurcis« And then afler a pause he 
added, ** You will not ask me wbat it is 1" 

** I wisb be were in England, and were happy/ 
said Venetia. 

" It is in your power to effect botb resnlts," said 
her companion. 

"It is useless to recur to that snbjoct," said 
Venetia. *^ Plantagenet knows my feelings tov^ards 
bim, but fate has forbidden our destinies to be com- 
bined." 

'<Then he will never retum to England, and 
never be bappy. Ah ! Venetia, wbat sball I teil 
him wlien we meet 1 Wbat message am I to bear 
him from you 1" 

** Those regards wbich be ever possessed, and 
has never forfeited," said Venetia. 

** Poor Gadurcis !" said bis cousin, sbaking iiis 
head, '* if any man ever had reason to be miserable» 
it is be." 

" We are none of us very bappy, I think," said 
Venetia mournfully. "I am sure, Ipirben I look 
back to the last few years of my life, it seems to mg 
that there is some curse banging over our familiea 
I cannot penetrate it ; it baffles me." 

** 1 am sure," said Gaptain Gadurcis with greal 
animation : " Nay, I would pledge mv exislence 
cbeerfuUy on the venture, that if Lady Annabel 
would only relent towards Gadurcis, we sbould all 
be tiie bappiest people in tbe worid." 

"Heigho!!' said Venetia. «There are other 
cares in our bouse besides our imfortunate acquaint- 
ance with your cousin. We were Üie last people 
in tbe worid with whom be shouid ever have b»> 
come connected." 

*< And yet itwas an intimacy that commenced 
auspiciously," said her friend. ** I am sure I have 
sat with Gadurcis, and listened to bim by ihe houi, 
wbile be has told me of all tbe bappy days bt Gbei^ 
buiy when you were botb children ; tbe only ba])py 
days aocording to him, tbat he ever knew." 

" Yes ! they were bappy days," said Venetia« 

" And wbat connexion could have offered a more 
rational basis for felicity than your union 1" he con* 
tinued. " Whatever tbe world may think, I, wbo 
know Gadureis from tbe veiy bottom of bis beart, 
feel assured tbat you never would have repented for 
an instant becoming tbe sharer of bis life ; yout 
families were of equal rank, your cstates joined. 
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k% feit foT your mother the afiection of a son. There 
■eemed every element that could have contributed 
to earthly bliss. As for his late career, you who 
know all have already, have always indeed, viewed 
it with charity. Flaced in his position, who could 
have acted otherwisel I know very well that his 
genius, which might recommend him to another 
woman, is viewed by your mother, with more than 
apprehension. It is true that a man of his exquisite 
sensibility requires sympathies as refined to com- 
mand his nature. It is no common mind that could 
maintain its hold over Cadurcis, and his spirit could 
not yield but to rare and transcendant qualities. 
He found them, Venetia, he found them in her, 
whom he had known longest and most intimately, 
and loved from his hoyhood. Talk of constancy, 
indeed ! who has been so constant as my cousin 1 
No, Venetia, you may think fit to bow to the feel- 
ings of your mother, and it would be impertinence 
in me to doubt for an instant the propriety of your 
conduct: I do not doubt it; I admire it; I admire 
you, and every thing you have done ; none can view 
your behaviour throughout all these painful trans- 
actions with more admiration, I might even say 
with more reverence, than myself ; but, Venetia, 
you never can persuade me, you have nevcr at- 
tempted to persuade me, that you yourself are in- 
credulous of the strength and permanancy of my 
cousin's love." 

** Ah ! George, you are our friend !" said Venetia, 
a tear stealing down her cheek. ** But indeed, we 
must not talk of these things. As for myself, I 
think not of happiness. I am certain I am not 
born to be happy. I wish only to live calmly, con- 
tcntedly I would say ; but that, perhaps, is too 
much. My feelings have been so harrowed, my 
mind so harrassed, during these last few years, and 
« eo many causes of pain and misery seem ever 
hovering round my cxistence, that I do assure you, 
my dear friend, I have grown okl before my time. 
Ah ! you may smile, George, but my heartis heavy ; 
it is indeed." 

" I wish I could lighten it,'* said Captain Cadur- 
cis. " I fear I am somewhat selfish in wishing you 
to marry my cousin, for then you know, I should 
have a permanent and authentic claim to your re- 
gard. But no one, at least I think so, can feel more 
deeply interested in your welfare, than I do. I 
oever knew any one like you, and I always teil 
Cadurcis so, and that I think makes him worse, but 
f cannot help it." 

• Venetia could not refrain from smiling at the 
simpüci^ of this confession. 

" Well," continued her companion, " every 
thing, after all, is for the best You and Plantage- 
net are both very young ; I live in hopes that I 
«hall yet see you Lady Cadurcis." 

Venetia shook her head, but was not sorry that 
their somewhat melancholy conversation should 
end in a livelier vein. So they entered the villa. 

The hour of parting was painful; and the 
natural gayety of Captam Cadurcis deserted him. 
Ho had become greatly attached to the Herberts. 
Without any female relatives of his own, their 
former intimacy and probable connexion with his 
:ou8ia had taught him to look upon them in some 
degree in the light of kindred. He had originally 
mueed Decome acquainted with .them in all the 
blaze of London society, nob' very calculated to 
bring out the softer tints and/more subdued tones 
of our character. but even th#n the dignified grace 



of Lady Anr.abel and the radiant beauty of Venft 
tia, had captivated him, and he had cultivated thei 
society witli assiduity and extreme pleasure. Th 
grand crisis of his cousin's fortunes had enabi 
him to become intimate with the more secret an 
serious qualities of Venetia, and from that momci 
he had taken the deepest interest in eveiy thi 
connected with her. His happy and unexpect 
meeting in Italy had completed the spell ; and no 
that he was about to leave them, uncertain even ii 
they should ever meet again, his soft heart trembli 
and he could scarcely refrain from tears as ha 
pressed their hands, and bade them his sincen 
adieus. 

The moon had risen ere he entered his boat, and 
flung a rippling line of glittering Ught on the bosom 
of the lake. The sky was without a cloud, save a 
few thin fleecy vapours that hovered over the azun» 
brow of a distant mountain. The shores of the 
lake were sufiiised with the serene efiulgence, and 
every object was so distinct, that the eye was pained 
by the lights of the villages, that, every instant, b& 
came more numerous and vivid. The bell of a 
small chapel on the opposite shore, and the distant 
chant of some fishermen still working at their hets, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence, whicb 
they did not disturb. Reclined in his boat, George 
Cadurcis watched the vanishing villa of the Her- 
berts, until the light in the principal Chamber was 
the only sign that assured him of its site. Thal 
Chamber held Venetia; the unhappy Venetia! He 
covered his face with his hand when even the light 
of her Chamber vanished, and, füll of thoughts tcn« 
der and disconsolate, he at length arrived at Arona. 



CHAPTER lU. 

PuRsuAWT to their plans, the Herberts left the 
Lago Maggiore towards the end of October, and 
proceeded by gentle joumeys to the Apennines, 
Before they crossed this barrier, they were to rest 
a while in one of the Lombard cities ; and now they 
were on the point of reaching Arqud, which Veno 
ÜB^ had expressed a strong desire to visit 

At the latter part of the last Century, the race of 
tourists, the ofispring of a long peace, and the rapid 
fortunes made during the war, did not exist Tra« 
velling was then confined to the aristocracy, an" 
though the English, when opportunity offered, have 
ever been a restless people, the gentle bosom of thfl 
Euganean Hills was then rarely disturbed amid its 
green and sequestered Valleys. 

There is not perhaps in all the Italian reg»on, 
fertile as it is in interesting associations and ^k^^ 
resque beauty, a spot that tradiüon and nature have 
so completely combined to hallow, as the last resi* 
dence of Petrarch. It seems, indeed, to have li€<?n 
formed for the retirement of a pensive and poeüc 
spirit It recedes from the world by a succession 
of delicate acclivities clothed with vineyards and 
orchards, until winding within these hflls, the moun- 
tain hamlet is at lengä discovered, enclosed by tn"o 
ridges that slope towards each other, and seein o 
shut out all the passions of a troubled race. f JJ 
houses are scattered at intervals on the steep a 
of these summits, and on a little knoll is the «]»!> 
sion of the poet, built by hunself, and cp°*^" "jj 
a rieh and extensive view, tha ends indeed o y 
with thft shores of tlie Adriatic sea. His tomo« 
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iophagus of red marblc, supported by pillars, 
btless familiär to the reader, is at band ; and 
ied on an elevated site, gives a solemn impres- 

1 to a scene, of which tbe character would otber- 
e be serenely cheerfiil. 

)ar travellers were surprised to find, tbat the 
se of the poet was inhabited by a very di£[erent 
mtto the rustic occupier they had anticipated. 
7 heard that a German genüeman had within 
last year fixed upon it as the residence of him- 
and bis wife. The peasants were profuse in 
r panegyncs of this visiter, whose arrival had 
red quite an era in the history of their village. 
ording to them, a kinder and more charitabie 
tlemen never breathed ; bis whole üfe was spent 
tudying and contributing to the happiness of 
tearound him. The sick, the sorrowful, and 
needy, were ever sure of finding a friend in 
4 and merit a generous patron. From him came 
ions to the portionless ; no village maiden need 
}abr of being united to her betrothed, while he 
Id assist her ; and at bis own cost he had sent 
he academy #f Bologna, a youth whom bis fa^ 
would have made a cowherd, but whom nature 
lisposed to be a painter. The Inhabitants be- 
ed this benevolent and generous person was a 
sician, for he attended the sick, prescribed for 
r complaints, and had once even performed an 
ration with great succeite. It seemed, that since 
rarch no one had ever been so populär at Arquä 
bis kind German. Lady Annabel and Venetia 
e interested with the animated narratives of the 
r active beneficence of this good man, and Lady 
label especially regretted Üiat bis absence de- 
ed her of the gratiiication of becoming acquaint- 
with a character so rare and so invaluable. 
tbe meantime, thcy availed themselves of the 
• of bis servants to view the house of Petrarch, 
their master had lefl Orders, tbat his absence 
ild never deprive a pilgrim from paying his ho- 
le to the shrine of genius. 
he house, consisting of two floors, had recently 
irepaired by the present occupier. It was sim- 
furnished. The ground floor was allotted to 
Krvants, The upper story contained five rooms, 

2 of which were of good size, and two closcts, 
ne of these were the traditionary chair and ta- 
^f Petrarch, and here, according to their guides, 
naster of the house passed a great portion of his 
hl study, to which, by their account, be seemed 
'ted. The adjoining Chamber was his libraiy ; 
indows 9pened on a balcony looking on two 

and conical hills, one topped with a convent, 
e the Valley opened on the side and spread into 
m and very pleasant view. Of the other apart- 
tS) one served as a saloon, but there was no- 
r in it remarkable, except an admirabiy painted 
ait of a very beautiful woman, which the ser- 
informed them was their mistress. 
But that surely is not a German physiog- 
? ^" Said Lady Annabel. 
^he mistress is an Italian," replied the servant 
5he is very handsome, of whatever nation she 
be," replied Lady Annabel. 
J •' how I should have liked to have met these 
y people, mamma," said Venetia, " for happy 
surely must be." 

Phey seemed to be good people," said Lady 
ibel. « It really lightened my heart to hear 
this gentleman's kmd deeds." ^ 
^h! if the signora only knew the master," 



said their guide, "she would indeed know argood 
man!" 

They descended to the garden, which certainly 
was not Uke the garden of their villa ; it nad been 
but lately a wildemess of laureis, but there were 
evidences that the eye and band of taste were comr 
mencing its restoration with effect. 

" The master did this," said their guide. ** He 
will allow no one to work in the garden but himaclf. 
It is a week since he went to Bologna, to see oui 
Paulo. He gained a prize at the academy, and lüs 
father begged tbe master to be present when it was 
conferred on him ; he said it would do his son so 
much good ! So the master went, though it is the 
only time he has quitted Qud since he came to rcv 
side here." 

** And how long has he resided here ?" inquireü 
Venetia. 

** 'Tis the second autumn," said the guide, ** and 
be came in the spring. If the signora would only' 
wait, we expect the master home to-night or to- 
morrow, and he would be glad to see her." 

** We cannot wait, my friend," said Lady Anna- 
bel, rewarding the guide; "but you will thank 
your master in our names, for the kindness we have 
experienced. You are all happy in such a friend." 

" I must write my name in Petrarch's house,'' 
said Venetia. "Adieu! happy Arquä! Adieu t 
happy dwellers in this happy valley !" 



CHAPTER IV. 

.JcTST as the Herberts arrived at Rovigo, one ci 
those sudden and violent storms that occasionally 
occur at the termination of an Italian autumn raged 
with irresistible fury. The wind roared with a 
noise that overpowered even the thunder; thcn 
came a rattling shower of hail, with stones as big 
as pigeon's eggs, succeeded by rain, not in showers, 
but literally in Cataracta. The only thing to which 
a tempest of rain in Italy can be compared, is the 
bursting of a water spout. Venetia could scarcely 
beUeve that this could be the same day of which the 
golden morning had fbund her among the sunny 
hills of Arqud. This unexpected vicissitude in- 
duced Lady Annabel to alter her plans, and she 
resolved to rest at Rovigo, where she was glad to 
find tbat they could be sheltered in a very commo- 
dious inn. 

The building had originally been a palace, and 
in its halls and galleries, and the vast octagonal 
Vestibüle on which the principal apartments opened, 
it retained many noble indications of the purposea 
to which it was formerly destined. At present, a 
lazy innkeeper, who did notbing; hisbustlingwife, 
who seemed equally at home in the saloon, the 
kitchen, and even the stable ; and a solitary waiter, 
were the only inmates, except the Herberts, and a 
travelling party, who had arrived shortly aflei 
them, and who, like them, had been driven by stress 
of weather to seek refiige at a place where other* 
wise they had not intended to remain. 

A blazing fire of pine wood soon gave cheerful- 
ness to the vast and somewhat desolate apartment 
in which the Herberts had been ushered; their 
sleeping-room was adjoining, but separated. In 
spite of the lameiftations of Pauncefort, who hdd 
b«en drenched to the skin, and who required much 
more waiting upon than her mistress, Lady Ai^na 
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bei and Veneti& at length produccd some degree of 
comfoiL They drewthe table near the fire; they 
•«nsconced themselves behind an old screen ; and, 
producing' their books and work, notwithstanding 
thQ tempest, they contrived to domeaticate them- 
selves at Rovigo. 

" 1 cannot help thinking of ArquÄ and its happy 
tenants, mamma," said Venetia. 

** And yet perhaps they may have their secret 
Borrows/* said Lady Annabel. ** I know not why, 
I always assoc^ate seclusion with unhappiness." 

Venetia remembered Cherbury. Their life at 
Oherbury was like the life of the German at Arqud, 
A Chance visiter to Cherbury in their absence, 
Mewing the beautiful residence and the fair domain, 
and listening to the tales which they well might 
hear of all her mother's grace and goodnessy might 
^lerhaps too envy its happy occupiers. But were 
Lhey happy 1 Had they no secret sorrows 1 Was 
their sedusion associated with unhappiness 1 These 
were reflections that made Venetia grave ; but she 
opehed her Journal, and describing the adventures 
nnd feelings of the morning, she dissipated some 
moumful reminiscences. 

The storm still raged, Venetia hadquitted the sa- 
1 >on in which her mother and herseif had been sittmg, 
and had repaired to the adjoining Chamber to fetch a 
book. l^he door of this room opened, as all the 
other entrances of the difierent apartments, on to the 
octagonal vestibule. Just as slie was quitting the 
room, and about to retura to her mother, the door 
of the opposfte Chamber opened, and there came 
forward a gentleman in a Venetian dress of black 
velvet His stature was considerably above the 
tniddle height, though his figure, which was remark- 
ably elender, was bowed — not by years certainly, 
for his countenance, though singularly emaciated, 
still retained traces of youth. His hair, which he 
wore very long, descended over his Shoulders, and 
must originally have been of a light golden colour, 
but now was severely touched with gray. His 
countenance was very pallid, so colourless indeed 
that its aspect was almost unearthly ; but his large 
blue eyes, that were deeply set in his majestic brow, 
itiil glittered with fire, and their expression alone 
gave life to a visage, which, though singularly beau- 
tiful in its outline, from its faded and attemiated cha- 
racter seemed rather the countenance of a corpse 
than of a breathing being. 

The glance of the stranger caught that of Vene- 
tia, and seemed to fascinate her. She suddenly 
became motionless ; wildly she stared at the stranger, 
who, in his tum, seemed arrested in his progress, 
and stood still as a statue, with his eyes fixed with 
aosorbing mterest on the beautiful apparitionbefore 
him. An expression of perplexity and pain flitted 
over the amazed features of Venetia ; and then it 
seemed that, by some almost supematural eiTort, 
f-onfusion amounting to stupe&ction suddenly 
tbightened and expanded into keen and over- 
whelming intelligence. Exciaiming in a frenzied 
tone " My father !" Venetia sprang forward, and 
£qU senseless on the stranger's breast 

Such, after so much mystery, so many aspira- 
lions, so much anxiety, and so much suflering, 
such was the first meeting of Venetia Herbert with 
her father ! 

Marmion Herbert, himself trembling andspeech- 
less^ bore the apparently lifeless Venetia into his 
Bpartment. Not permitting her for a moment to 
quit his embrace, he seated himself, and gazed 



silently on the inanimate «nd unknown form h6 
held so strangely within his arms. Those lipe 
now closed as if in death, had uttered howerer oiw 
Word which thrilled to his heart, and still ecboed, 
like a supernatural annunciation within his ear. 
He examined with an eye of agitated scmtiny Ute 
iair features no longer sensible of his presence. He 
gazed upon that transparent brow, as if he woulii 
read some secret in its ptUucid veins ; and toucbed 
those long locks of • golden hair, with a tremblüig 
finger, that seemed to be wiidly seeking for somr 
vagueand miraculous proof of inexpressibie identitj 
The fair cieatuie had called him ** Father!" His 
dreaming revexies had never pictured a being half 
so beautiful! She called him << Father!" Ti» 
Word had touched his brain, as lightning cuts a 
tree. He looked around him with a distracted air, 
then gazed on the tranced form he held wiih a 
glance which would have penetrated her souI, and 
murmured unconsciously the wild word i' 
uttered. She called him << Father!" He dared 
not think whora she might be. Hb thoughti wen 
wandering in a distant land ; viJioDs of another 
life, another country, rose before him, troubied and 
obscure. Baffled aspirations, and hopes blighted 
in the bud, and the cherished secrets of bis loni 
existenoe, clustered like clouds upon his perplexed, 
yet creative brain. She called him " Father!" li 
was a Word to make him mad. ^^Fatber!" 
This beautiful being had called him *< Father," and 
seemed to have expired, as it were, in the irresisth 
ble expression. His heärt yeamed to her; be hsd 
met her embrace yrith an inexplicablesympatby; 
her devotion had seemed, as it were, her duty and 
his right Yet who was she ? He was a fethn 
It was a fact— a fact alike füll of solace and mor* 
tification — ^the oonsciousness of which never deaeiteii 
him. But he was the father of an unknown ch; 
— ^to him the child of his poetic dreanos, 
than his reality. And now there came this radiant 
creature, and called him «Father!" Was be 
awake, and in the harsh busy world; or was 
it the apparition of an over-excited imagioation, 
brooding too constantly on one fond idea, onvhicii 
he now gazed so fixedly 1 Was this some spirit! 
Would that she would speak agam ! Would ikt 
those sealed Ups would part and utter but one 
word — ^would but again call him «Father," and he 
asked no more ! 

« Father !"— to be caUed « Father*' by onewhom 
he could not name, by one over whom he raus« 
in solitude, by one to whom he had poured (om 
all the passion of his desolate soul ; to be called 
" Father" by this being was the aspiring secret of 
his life. He had painted her to himself in ^ 
loneliness, he had conjured up dreams of meSm 
loveliness and inexpressibie love ; he had led ym 
her an imaginary life of thriUing tenderness; w 
had indulged in a delicious fancy of mutual inter* 
change of the most exquisite offices of our natuRj 
and then, when he had sometimes looked arouoii 
him, and found no daughter there, no beamios 
countenance of purity to greet him with his con* 
Stent smile, and receive the quick and ceaselea 
tribute of his vigilant affection, the tearshad stolen 
down his lately excited features, all the consM 
beauty of his visions had vanished into air, hßo» 
feit the deep curse of his desolation, and had am* 
thematised the cunning brain that made his nas0) 
a thousand-fold keener by the mockery of its tno»" 
porting illusions. 
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And now there came this transcendent crealure, 
with a form more glowing than all bis dream»; a 
Toice more musical than a seraphic chorasi though 
ü had nttered but one thrillmg word: there came 
&1S trandcendent creature, beaming with graoe, 
beacty, and love, and had fallen upon hi« heart, 
snd called him " Fatiier !'* 

Herbert looked up to heaven as if waiting for 
8ome fresh miracle to terminate the harrowing sus- 
penso of his tortured mind ; Herbert looked down 
npoH his xnysterious companion; the rose was 
gradually retuming to her cheek, her Ups seemed 
to tremble with rcviving breath. There was only 
one Word more stränge to, his ear than that which 
ehe had uttered, but an irresistible impulse sent 
'forth the sound. 

" Venetia !'* he exciaimed. 

The eyes of the maiden slowly opened ; she 

stared around her with a vague glance of perplexity, 

not unmingled with pain; she looked up; she 

' caught the rapt guze of her father, betiding over 

' her with fbndness yet with fear ; his Ups moved, 

for a moment they refused to articulate, yet at 

'■ length they again uttered — ** Venetia !** And the 

only response she made was to cling to him with 

ncrvous energy, and hide her face in bis bo- 

som. 

Herbert pressed her to his heart Yet even now 
he hesitated to credit the incredible union. Again 
he called her by her name, but added with rising 
oonfidence, "My Venetia!" 

" Your child, your child," she murmured. " Your 
own Venetia." 

He pressed his Ups to hers, which it then seemed 
they would never again quit ; he breathed over her 
a thousand blessings ; she feit his tears trickling 
on her neck. 

At length Venetia looked up and sighed ; she 
was exhausted by the violence of her emotions ; 
her father relaxed his grasp with infinite tenderness, 
and watching her with the most delicate solicitude, 
tcsted her on his knee ; she leaned her arm upon 
his Shoulder, and sat with downcast eyes. 

Herbert gentiy took her disengaged band, and 
liressed it to bis iips. " I am as in a dream/' mur- 
Biured Venetia. 

" The daughter of my heart has found her sire," 
Said Herbert in an impassioned voice. "The 
iather who has long lived upon her fancied Image ; 
&e father, I fear, she has been bred up to hate." 

" ! no, no," said Venetia, speaking rapidly 
and with a sUght shiver, " not hate ; it was a secret, 
hia being was a secret, his name was never men- 
tioned ; it was unknown." 

"A secret! My existence a secret frona my 
phild, my beautiful, fond child !" exclaimed Herbert 
in a tone even more desolate than bitter. " Why 
did they not let you at least hate me 1" 

" My father !" said Venetia, in a firmer voice, 
and with retuming animation, yet gazing around 
her with a still distracted air. "Am I with my 
father ] The clouds clear from my brain. I re- 
member that we met Where was itl Was it at 
ArquS 1 In the garden 1 I am with my father!*' 
Bhe continued, in a rapid tone, and with a wild 
smile, « O ! let me look at him!" and she tumed 
found, and gazed upon Herbert with a serious scru- 
'^ny. " Are you my fatlier 1" she continued, in a 
8tiU small voice. "Your bair has grown gray 
nnce last I saw you; it was golden then like mine. 
I know you are my father." phe added. after a 



pause, änd in a tone almost of gayer/. " Yon 
cannot deceive me. I know your name. They 
did not teil it me ; I found it out myself, but it 
made me very ill, very ; and I do not thuik l have 
ever been well since, quite. Yaii are Mamiion 
Herbert Mymother had a dog called Marmion, 
when I was a little girl, but I did not know I had 
a father then." 

" Venetia !" exclaimed Herbert, with Streaming 
eyes, as he listened with anguish to these inco- 
herent sentences. " My Venetia loyes me !" 

"O! she always loved you," replied Venetia; 
always, always. Before she.knew her father she 
loved him. I dare say you think I do not love you 
because I am not used to speak to a father. Svery- 
thing must be learned, you know," she said, with 
a faint, sad smile ; " and then it was so sudden ! 
I do not think my mother knows it yet And ajfler 
all, though I found you out in a moment, still, I 
know not why, I thought it was a picture. But I 
read your verses, and I knew them by heart at 
once ; but now my memory has worn out, for I am 
ill, and every thing has gone cross with me. And 
all because my father wrote me verses. Tis veiy 
Strange, is not it 1" . 

" Sweet lamb of my affections," exclaimed Her- 
bert to himsel^ " I fear me much this sudden meet- 
ing with one from' whose bosom you ought nevex 
to have been estranged, has been for the moment 
too great a trial for this delicate brain." 

"I will not teil my mother," said Venetia; " she 
will be angry." 

" Your mother, darling, where is your mother 1** 
said Herbert, looking, if possibie, paler than ne 
was wont 

" She was at Arquä with me, and on tne ak9 
for months, but where we are now I'cannot say. 
If I could only remember where we are now," she 
added, with eamestness, and with a struggle to col 
lect herseif, " I should know every thing." 

" This is Rovigo, my child, the inn of Roviga 
You are travelling with your mother. Is it not so ?" 

" Yes ! and we came this moming, and it rained 
Now I know every thing," said Venetia, with an 
animated and even cheerful air. 

" And we met in the vestibule, my sweet," con- 
tinued Herbert, in a soothing voice; "we came out 
of opposite Chambers, and you knew me ; my Ve- 
netia knew me. Try to teil me, my darling," he 
added, in a tone of coaxing fondness, " try to re- 
member how Venetia knew her father." 

" He was so like his picture at Cherbuiy," re- 
plied Venetia. 

" Cherbury !" exclaimed Herbert, with a deep 
drawn sigh. 

" Only your bair has grown gray, dear father ; 
but it is long, quite as long as in your picture." 

"Her dog called Marmion!" murmured Her* 
bert to bimsel^ " and my portrait, too ! You saw 
your father's portrait, then, every day, lovc 1" 

" O, no !" said Venetia, shaking her behd» '' only 
once, only once. And I never told mamma. It was 
where no one could go, but I went there one day. It 
was in a room that no one ever entered exeept mam- 
ma, but I entered it I stole the key, and had a fever, 
and in my fever I confessed all. But I never knew 
it Mamma never told me I confessed it, unti] 
many, many years afterwards. It was the first, 
the only time she ever mentioned to me your name, 
my father." 

" And she told you to shun me, to hate me ? 
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She told you I was a villain, a profligate, a demon? 
eh t eh 1 Was it not so, Venetia 1" 

' She told me that you had broken her heart,'* 
Said Venetia ; *^ and she prayed to God that her 
child might not be so miserable.'' 

" O ! my Venetia," exciaimed Herbert, pressing 
her to his breast, and in a voice stifled with emo- 
tion, "I feel, now, we might have been happy !*' 

In the meantime, the prolonged absence of her 
daughter surprised Lady Annabel. At length she 
rose, and walked into their adjoining apartment, 
but, to her surprise, Venetia was not there. Re- 
tuming to her saloon, she found Pauncefort aiid 
the waiter arranging the table for dinner. 

** Where is Miss Herbert, Pauncefort V* inquired 
Lady Annabel. 

** I am sure, my lady, I cannot say. I have no 
Joubt she is in the other room/' 

** She is not there, for I have just quitted it," re- 
plied Lady Annabel. **How very stränge ! You 
have not seen the signoral" inquired Lady Anna- 
bel of the waiter. 

** The signora is in the room with the gentleman." 

<<The gentleman!" exciaimed Lady Annabel. 
** Teil me, good man, what do you mean 1 I am 
inquiring for my daughter !" 

'^I know well the signora is talking of her 
daughter," replied the waiter. 

"But do yöu know my daughter by sightl 
Surely you must mean some one eise." 

** Do I know the signora's daughter V* said the 
waiter. " The beautiful young lady, with hair like 
Santa Marguerita in the church of the Holy Tri- 
nity 1 I teil the' signora, I saw her carried into 
numero 4, in the arms of the Signor Forestiere, 
who arrived this morning." 

" Venetia is ill," said Lady Annabel. « Show 
me to the room, my friend." 

Lady Annabel accordingly, with a hurried step, 
following her guide, quitted the Chamber. Paunce- 
fort remäined ^xed to the earth, the very picture 
of perplexity. 

"Well, to be sure!" she exciaimed, "was any 
thing ever so stränge! In the arms of Signor 
Forestiere! Forestiere! An English name. There 
is no person of the name of Forest that I know. 
And in his arms, too ! I should not wonder if it 
was my lord after all. Well, I should be glad if 
he were to come to light again ; for, after all, my 
Jady may say what she likes, but if Miss Venetia 
don't marry Lord Cadurcis, I must say marriages 
were never made in heaven !" 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb waiter threw open the door of Mr. Herbert's 
Chamber, and Lady Annabel swept in with a ma- 
jesty which she generally assumed when about to 
meet strangers. The first thing she beheld was her 
daughter in the arms of a man, whose head was 
bent, and who was embracing her. Notwithstand- 
ing this astounding spectacle, Lady Annabel nei- 
ther Started nor screamed — she only said, in an 
audible tone, and one rather expressing astonish- 
ment than agitation, «Venetia!" 

Immedlately the stranger looked up, and Lady 
Annabel beheld her husband ! 

She was rooted to the earth. She tumed deadly 
pale- -for a moment her countenance expressed only 
teirur, but the terror quickly changed into aversion. 



Suddenly she rushed forward, and exclamied, In a 
tcne in which decision conquered dismay,. ** ReatoN 
me my child !" 

The moment Herbert had recognised his wife, 
he had dexterously disengaged himself firom the 
grasp of Venetia, whom he left on the chair, and 
meeting Lady Annabel with extended arms, that 
seemed to deprecate herwrath, he said, "I seek 
not to deprive you of her; she is yours, and sbe b 
worthy of you ; but lespect for a few moments the 
feelings of a father who has met his only child in a 
manner so unforeseen." 

The presence of her mother instantaneously re- 
stored Venetia to herseif. Her mind was in a mo- 
ment cleared and settled. Her past and peculiar 
life, and all its inddents, recurred to her with their 
accustomed order, vividness, and truth. She tho- 
roughly comprehended her present Situation. Ac- 
tuated by long cherished feelings and the necessitj 
of the occasion, she rose and l£irew herseif at her 
mother*s feet, and exciaimed, " O ! mother, he is 
my father — ^love him !" 

Lady Annabel stood with an averted counte- 
nance, Venetia clinging to her band, which she had 
caught when she rushed forward, and which now 
feil passive by Lady Annabefs side, giving no sign, 
by any pressure or motion^ of the slightest sympa- 
thy with her daughter, or feeling for the stränge 
and agonizing Situation in which they were both 
placed. 

" Annabel," said Herbert, in a voice that trem- 
Med, though the Speaker struggled to appear calm, 
" be charitable ! I have never intruded upon your 
privacy — ^I will not now outrage it. Accident, or 
some diviner motive, has brought us together this 
day. If you will not treat me with kindness^look 
not upon me with aversion before our child." 

Still she was silent and motionless, her counte- 
nance hidden from her husband and her daughter, 
but her erect and haughty form betokening her m- 
exorable mind, " Annabel," said Herbert, who had 
now withdrawn to some distance, and leaned 
against a pillar, " will not then nearly twenty years 
of desolation purchase one moment of intercourse i 
I have injured you. Be it so. This is not the 
moment I will defend myself. But have I not auf- 
fered 1 Is not this meeting a punishment deeper 
even than your vengeance could devise 1 Is it no* 
thing to behold this beautiful child, and feel that 
she is only yours 1 Annabel, look on me — look on 
me only one moment ! My frame is bowed, my 
hair is gray, my heart is withered ; the principle 
of existence waxes faint and slack in this attenuated 
frame. I am no longer that Herbert on whom yoa 
once smiled, but a man stricken with many aor- 
rows. The odious conviction of my life cannot 
long haunt you — yet a little while, and my meraoiy 
will alone remain. Think of this, Annabel— I be« 
seech you, think of iL O ! believe me, when the 
speedy hour arrives that will consignme to the 
grave, where I shall at least find peace, it will not 
be utterly without satisfaction that you will remem* 
her that we met if even by accident, and parted at 
least not with harshness !" 

" Mother, dearest mother !" murmured Venetia, 
" speak to him, look on him !" 

" Venetia," said her mother, without tumuig her 
head, but in a calm, firm tone, "your father ha« 
seen you, has conversed with you. Between joo' 
father and myself there can be notbing to commu- 
nicate, either of fact or feeling. Now let us depart 
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**No, no, not depart." said Venetia, franticly. 
** i''oa did not say depart, dear mother I I can- 
uot go/' she added in a low and half «lysterical 
voice. 

*' Desert nie then," eaid the mother. " A fitting 
oonseqiience of your private Communications with 
your father," she added, in a tone of hitter scom ; 
and Lady Annabel moved to depart, but Venetia, 
fitill kneeKng, clung to her convulsively. 

** Mother, mother, you shall not go ; you shall 
jiot leave me , vre will never part, mother,"" con- 
tinued Venetia, in a tone almost cf violence, as she 
perceived her mother give no indication of yielding 
to her wish. "Are my feelings then nothing 1" 
ehe then exclainied. ** Is this your sense of my 
fidelity 1 Am I for ever to be a victim V* She 
loosened her hold of her mother's hand — her mo- 
ther moved on. Venetia feil upon her forehead, 
and uttered a faint scream. The heart of Lady 
Annabel relented when she fancied her daughter 
BoiTered physical pain, however slight; she hesi- 
tated, she tumed^ she hastened to her child ; her 
husband had simultaneously advancedt in the 
rapid movement and confusion her hand touched 
that of Herbert 

"I yield her to you, Annabel," said Herbert, 
placing Venetia in her mother's arms. " You mis- 
take me, as you have often mistaken me, if you 
think I seek to practise on the feelings of this 
angelic child. She is yours ; may she compensate 
to you for the misery I have caused you, but never 
soaght to occasion.'* 

" I am not hurt, dear mother," said Venetia, as 
her mother tenderly examined her forehead. " Dear, 
dear mother, why did you reproach me 1" 

" Forget it," said Lady Annabel, in a softened 
tone, " for indeed you are irreproachable." 

"O! Annabel," said Herbert, "may not this 
child be some atonement — this child, of whom I 
«olemnly declare I would not deprive you, though 
I would willingly forfeit my lifo for a year of her 
afFection ; and your — your sufTerance," he added. 

" Moth«r ' speak to him," said Venetia, with her 
head on her mother's bosom, who still, however, 
remained rigidly standing. But Lady Annabel 
Was silent 

" Your mother was ever stem and cold, Vene- 
tia," said Herbert, the bittemess of his heart at 
length expressing itself. 

"Never," said Venetia, with great energy, 
"never; you know not my mother. Was slie 
stem and cold when she visited each night in 
Beeret your portraiti" said Venetia, looking round 
üpon her astonished father with her bright gray 
eye. " Was she stem and cold when she wept 
t»ver your poems — those poems whose characters 
your own hand had traced ? Was she stem and 
cold when she hung a withered wreath on your 
bridal bed — the bed to which I owe my miserable 
beingl O! no, my father; sad was Üie hour of 
Separation for my mother and yourself. It may 
bave dimmed the lustre of her eye, and shaded 
your locks with premature gray, butwhatever may 
iiave been its inscrutable cause, there was one vic- 
im of that dark hour, less thought of than your- 
!elves, and yet a greater sufferer then both, the 
bcing in whose heart you implanted affections 
nrhose unfulfiUed tendemess has made that wretch- 
Jd thing they call your daughter." 

"Annabel!" exclaimed Herbert, rapidly ad- 
raiicing, ^Itli an imploring gef;ture, and speaking 
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in a tone of infinite anguish, " Annabel, Annabel, 
even now we can be happy !" 

The countenance of his wife was troubled, but 
its stem expression had disappeared. The long 
concealed, yet at length irrepressible emotion of 
Venetia, had touched her heart In the conflict 
of afiection between the Claims of her two parents, 
Lady Annabel had observed with a sentiment of 
sweet emotion, in spite of all the fearfulness of the 
meeting, that Venetia had not faltered in her devo* 
tion to her mother. The mental torture of hol 
child touched her to the quick. In the excitement 
of her anguish, Venetia had expressed a profound 
sentiment, the irresistible trath of which Lady An- 
nabel could no longer withstand. She had too 
long and too fondly schooled herseif to look upon 
the outraged wife as the only victim. There was 
then, at length it appeared even to this stern- 
minded woman, another. She had laboured in the 
flattering delusion, that the devotion of a mother's 
love might compensate to Venetia for the loss of 
that other parent which, in some degree, Lady 
Annabel had occiasioned her; for the worthless 
husband, had she chosen to tolerate the degrading 
connexion, might neverthelese have proved a tender 
father. But nature, it seemed, had shrunk from 
the vain effort of the isolated mother. The seeds 
of afiection for the father of her being were mysti- 
cally implanted in the bosom of his child. Ijady 
Annabel recalled the harrowing hours that this 
attempt by her to curb and control the natural 
course and rising sympathies of filial love, had cost 
her child, on whom she had so vigilantly practiscd 
it She recalled her stränge aspirations, her in- 
spired curiosity, her brooding reveries, her fitfui 
melancholy, her terrible illness, her resignation, her 
fidelity, her sacrifices — there came across the mind 
of Lady Annabel a mortifying convicdon that tho 
devotion tQ her child, on which she had so rated 
herseif, might afler all only prove a subtle form of 
profound selfishness ; and that Venetia, instead of 
being the idol of her love, might eventually be the 
martyr of her pride. And, thinking of these things, 
she wept 

This evidence of emotion, which in such a spirit 
Herbert knew how to estimate, emboldened him to 
advance ; he feil on one knee before her and her 
daughter; gently he stole her hand, pressed it to 
his lips. It was not withdrawn, and Venetia laid 
her hand upon theirs, and would have bound them 
together, had her mother been relentless. It seemed 
to Venetia that she was at length happy, but she 
would not speak, but she would not disturb the still 
and silent bliss of the impending reconciliation. 
Was it then indeed at hand ? In tmth the deporlr 
ment of Herbert throughout the whole interview, 
so delicate, so subdued, so studiously avoiding the 
slightest rivalry with his wife in the afifections of 
their child, and so carefuUy abstaining from at-- 
tempting in the slightest degree to control the feel- 
ings of Venetia, had not been lost upon Lady An»- 
nabeL And when she thought of him, so changed ; 
from what he had been, gray, bent, and carcwom, 
with all the lustre that had once so fascinated her» 
faded, and talking of that impending fate which bis- 
wan though Spiritual countenance- too clearly inti ; 
mated, her heart melted. 

Suddenly the door burst open, and there stalkod 
into the room, a wonöui of eminent but most graoe- 
ful stature, and of a most sovereign and voluptuous 
beauty» Sha was habited in« the Venetian. dress- 
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her dark eyes glittered with fire, her cheek was in- 
flamed with no amiable emotion, and her kmg black 
hair was disordered by the vioTence of her gesture. 
** And who are these V* she exclaimed in a shrill 

VOICC. 

All started — Herbert sprang up from bis position 
with a glance of withering rage. Venetia was per- 
plexed, Lady Annabei looked round, and recognised 
the identical face, however distorted by passion, that 
khe bad admired in the portrait at Arqu^. 

" And who are these V exclaimed the intruder, 
odvancing. <*Perfidious Marmion! to whom do 
vou dare to kneel 1" 

Lady Annabei drew herseif up to a height that 
ficemed to look down even upon this tall stranger. 
The expression of majestic scom that she cast upon 
the intruder made her, in spite of all her violence 
and excitement, tremble and be silent; she feit 
cowed she knew not why. 

« Gome, Venetia," said Lady Annabei with all 
her usual composnre " let me save my daughter at 
least from this profanation." 

^ Annabei V* said Herbert, rushing alter them. 
" Be charitable, be just !" He followed them to the 
threshold of the door; Venetia. was silent, for she 
was alarmed. 

** Adieu ! Marmion !'* said Lady Annabei, look- 
ing over her shouldec with a bitter smile, but plac- 
ing her daughter bcfore her, as if to guard her. 
** Adieu, Marmion, adieu forever !" 



CHAPTER VL 

Thk moon shone brightly on the house of Pe- 
trarch, and the hamlet slept in peace. Not a sound 
was heard, save the shrill voice of the grasshopper, 
so incessant that its monotony blended as it were, 
with the stillness. Over the green hills, and the 
far expanse of the sheeny piain, the beautiful light 
of heaven feil with all the magical repose of the 
serene hour — an hour that brought to one troubled 
breast, and one distracted spirit, in that still and 
simple village, no quietude. 

Herbert came forth into the balcony of bis resl- 

dence, and leaning over the balustrade, revolved in bis 

agitated mind the stränge and stirring incidents of 

the day. His wife and bis child had quitted the 

inn of Rovigo instantly after that mortifying ren- 

counter that had dashed so cruelly to the ground 

all his sweet and quickly rising hopes. As for his 

- companion, she had by his peremptory desire re- 

turned to Arquä alone; he was not in a mood to 

•cnduref her society, but he had conducted himself to 

"her mildly, though vtrith firmness ; he had promised 

to follow her, and in pursuance of his pledge, he 

rx)de home alone. 

He was greeted on his return by his servant, füll 
•of the visit of the moming. , With an irresiatible 
curiosity, Herbert had made bim describe every 
incident that had occurred, and repeat a hundred 
times every word that the visiters had uttered. He 
listened with some consolation, however moumful, 
to hiswife^s praisesof the unknown stranger's life; 
he gazed upon with witching interest theautograph 
of his daughter on the wall of his library. He had 
not confessed to his mistrcss the rclation which the 
two stxangers bore to him ; yet he was influenced 
in concealing the real circumstances, only by an 
vindefinite sentiment, that made him reluctant to 
<icknowIedge to h( r ties so pure. The feelings of 



the parent overpowered the principles of the philo* 
sopher. This lady indeed, although at the moment 
she had indulged in soviolent an ebullition of tem- 
per, possessed little influence over tbe mind of her 
companion. Herbert, however fond of solitude, 
required in his restricted world the gracefui resulte 
of feminine superintendence. Time had stilled hü 
passions, and cooled the fervour of his soul. Tbc 
age of his illusions had long past This was a 
connexion that had commenoed in no extravagant 
or romantic mood, and perhaps for that reason bad 
endured« He had become acquainted with her on 
his first unknown arrival in Italy, from America, 
now nearly two years back. It had been main- 
tained on his side by a temper naturally veiy sweet, 
and which, exhausted by years of violent emotion, 
now required only repose ; seeking, indeed, in a 
female friend, a form that should not outrage an 
eye ever musing on the beautiful, and a disposition 
that should contribute to his comfort, and nevei 
rufHe his feelings. Separated from bis wife bybei 
own act, whatever might havebeen its impul9e,and 
for so long an interval, it was a connexion which 
the World in general must have looked upon with 
charity, which in her calmer hours one woold im- 
agine even Lady Annabei might have glanced over 
without much bittemess. Certainly it was one 
which, under all the circumstances of the case, 
could scarcely be esteemed by her as an outrage oi 
an insult ; but even Herbert feit, with all his philo- 
sophy and proud freedom from prejudice, tbat the 
rencounter of the moming was one which no wo- 
man could at the moment tolerate, few eventuall) 
excuae, and which of all incidents was that wbich 
would nKMst tend to confirm bis wife in her stoical 
obduracy. . Of his ofiences towards her, whatever 
were thcir number or their quality, this surely was 
the least, and yet its rcsults upon his life and for* 
tunes would in all probability only be equalled by 
the mysterious cause that haid led to their original 
Separation. But how much more bitter than that 
original Separation was their present parting ! Mor- 
tifying and annoy ing as had been the original occur- 
rence, it was one that many causes and considerations 
combined to enable Herbert to support. He ^'^^ 
then in the very prime of youth, very inexperienced, 
sanguine, restless, and adventurous, with diewbole 
World and its unknown results before him, and 
freedom for which he ever sighed to compensatefor 
the loss of that domestic joy that he was then un- 
able to appreciate. But now twenty years, wbich 
in the career of such a spirit were equal to a Century 
of the existence of coarser clay, had elapsed; nc 
was bowed with thought and sufTering, if not t^ 
time ; his conscience was light, but it was sad ; b« 
illusions had all vanished ; he knew the world and 
all that the world could bring, and he disreganJ«! 
them; and the result of all his profound study, 
lofty aspirations, and great conduct was, thathe 
sighed for rest The original catastrophe had been 
merely a Separation between a husband and a wi e- 
the one that had just happenerf, involved o^«''^j 
ings ; the father was also separated from hiß cßi 
— and a child of such surpassing qualities, that ^ 
brief acquaintance with her had alone sufficcd'» 
convert his dream of domestic repose into a via 
of domestic bliss. ..,. 

Beautiful Veneüa ! So fair and yet so dutiiu^» 
with a bosom teeming with such exquisite een 
bilities, and a mind bright with such acute and «^ 
vated intelligence ! An abstract conccption ol vi 
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scntimentä that might svbsist betwcen a faÜier and 
a daughter, heightened by all the devices of a glow- 
ixig ünagination, had haunted indeed occasionally 
the solitary musingg of Marmion Herbert ; but what 
'was this creadon of his poetle brain, compared with 
the reality that now had touched his human heart 1 
Vainly had he believed that repose was the only 
solace that remained for his exhausted spirit. He 
fbund that a new passion now swayed his souI ; a 
passion, too, that he had never proved ; of a natiire 
most peculiar ; pure, gentle, refined» yet ravishing 
and irresistible, compared with wfaich all former 
transports, no matter how violent, tumultuous, and 
exciting, seemed evanescent and superficial : they 
were indeed the wind, the fire, and the tempest 
that had gone before, but this was the still small 
voice that followed, excelled, and kurvived their 
might and majesty, unearthly and etemal ! 

His heart melted tohis daughter, nor did he care 
to live without her love and presence. His philo- 
sophical theories all vanished. He feit how de- 
pendent we are in this world on our natural ties, 
and how limited, with all his arrogance, is the 
sphere of man. Dreaming of philanthropy, he had 
broken his wife's heart, and bruised, perhaps irre- 
parably, the Fpirit of his child ; he had rendered 
those miserable who depended on his love, and for 
whose afTection his heart now yeamed to that de- 
gree, that he could not contemplate existence with- 
out their active sympathy. 

Was it tlien too late ? Was it then impossible 
to regain that Paradise he had forfeited so weakly, 
and of whose amaranthine bowefs, but a few hours 
since he had caught such an entrancing glimpse, 
of which the gate for a moment seemed to reopen? 
In spite of all, then, Annabel still loved him — 
loved him passionately, visited his picture, mused 
over the glowing expression of their loves, wept 
over the bridal bed so soon deserted ! She had a 
dog too when Venetia was a child, and calied it 
Marmion. 

The recoUection of this little trait, so trifling yet 
so touching, made him weep even with wildness. 
Th<^ tears poured down his cheeks in torrents, he 
sobbed convulsively, his very heart seemed to burst 
For some minutes he leaned over the balustrade in 
a paroxysm of grief. 

He looked up. The convent hill rose bcfore him, 
bright in the moon ; beneath was his garden ; 
around him the humble roofs that he made happy. 
It was not without an efibrt that he recalled the 
locality — ^that he remembered he was at Arqud. 
And who was sieeping within the housel Not his 
wife^ Annabel was far away with their dau^hter. 
The vision of his whole life passed before him. 
Study arid strife, and fame and love ; the pride of 
the philosopher, tl>e rapture of the poet, the blaze 
of cloquence, the clash of arms, the vows of pas- 
sion, the execration and the applause of millions; 
both once alike welcome to his indomitable soul ! 
And what had they bome to himi Misery. He 
calied up the image of his wife, young, beautiful, 
and noble, with a mind capable of comprehending 
his loftiest and his finest moods, with a soul of 
matchless purity, and a temper whose winning ten- 
derness had only b«en equalled by her elevated 
sense of self-respect ; a woman that might have 
figured in the days of chivalry, soft enough to be 
bis slave, but too proud to be his victim. He calied 
up her image in the castle of his fathers, exercising 
ui a domain worthy of such a mistress, all those 



sweet Offices of life which, here in this hired roof 
in a strangß land, and with his crippled means, ha 
had yet found solacing. He conjiued before him a 
bud by the aide ofthat beauteous flower, sharing all 
her lustre and all her fragrance — ^his own Venetia ! 
What happiness might not have been his ! And 
for what had he forfeited it ? A dream, with no 
dream-like beauty ; a perturbed, and restless, and 
agitated dream, from which he had now woke shat- 
tered and exhausted. 

He had sacrificed his fortune, he had forfeited 
his country, he had alienated his wife, and he had 
lost his child : the home of his heroic ancestry, the 
ancientland whose fame and power they had crea- 
ted, the beauteous and gifted woman who wonld 
have clung for ever to his bosom, and her transcen- 
dent o£&pring worthy of all their loves ! Profound 
philosopher ! 

The clock of the convent Struck the second hour 
afler midnight Herbert started. And all this time 
where were Annabel and Venetia 1 They still lived, 
they were in the same country, an hour ago they 
were under the same roof, in the same Chamber; 
their hands had joined, their hearts had opened, for 
a moment he had daied to beheve that all that he 
cared for might be regained. And why was it not ? 
The cause — the cause ] It recurred to him with 
associations of dislike, of disgust, of wrath, of hatred. 
of which one whose heart was so tender, and whose 
reason was so clear, could under the influcnce of no 
other feelings have been capable. The surround- 
ing scene, that had so often soothed his mournful 
soul, and connected it with the last hours of a spirit 
to whom he bore much resemblance, was now look- 
ed upon with aversion. To rid himself of ties, now 
so dreadful, was all his ambition. He entered the 
house quickly, and seating himself in his closet, 
he wrote these words : — 

** You beheld this moming my wife arid child ; 
we can meet no more. All that I can efTect to con- 
sole you under this sudden Separation shall be done. 
My banker from Bologna will be here in two days; 
express to him all your wishes." 

It was written, sealed, directcd, and left upon the 
table at which they had so often been seated. Her- 
bert descended into the garden, saddled his horse, 
and in a few minutes, in the heart of night, häd 
quitted Arqud. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Ws must now return to Lady Annabel and her 
unhappy daughter. The moment that the wife of 
Marmion Herbert re-entered her saloon, she sent for 
her Courier, and ordered horses to her carriage in- 
stantly. Until they were announced as ready, Lady 
Annabel walked up and down the room with an 
impatient step, but was as completely silent as the 
miserable Venetia, who remained weeping on the 
sofa. The confusion and curiosity of Mistress 
Pauncefort were extraordinary. She still had a 
lurking suspicion that the gentleman was Lord Ca- 
durcis, and she seized the first opportunity of leav- 
ing the room, and flpuncing 'tito that of the stran- 
ger, as if by mistake, determinod to catch a glimpse 
of him ; but all her notable skill vtslh baffled, for she 
had scarcely opened the door before' 6he was met 
by the Italian lady, who receiyed Mistress Paunce 
fort*s ready-made apology, and bowed her away 
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The faithful attendant tlien hurried down stairs to 
' crosB-examine the waiter, but, though she gained 
considerable Information from that fanctionaiy» it 
was of a very perplexing nature ; for firom him she 
only leiamed that the stranger lived at Arqu^ 
** The Gennan gentleman !'' soliloquized Mistress 
Pauncefort; and what could he have to say to 
Miss Yenetia ! And a married man too ! Well, to 
be sure there is nothing iike travelling for adven- 
tures! And I must say, considering all thati know, 
\.A how I have held my tongue for nearly twenty 
y ears, I think it is yery stränge indeed of my lady 
to have any secrets from me. Secrets, indeed ! 
■ Poh I'* and Mistress Pouncefort flounoed again into 
Lady AnnabeFs room, with a faceof ofTended pride, 
knocking the books about, dashing down Writing- 
cases, tossing about work, and making as much 
noise and disturbanoe as if she had a separate quai^ 
rel with every single article under her superinten- 
dence. 

In the mean time, the carriage was prepared, to 
which they were obliged almost to carry Yenetia ; 
not, indeed, that she made any resistance to their 
departure-^she appeared feeble and stupified with 
grief. Uncertain of her course, but anxious in the 
present State of her daughter, for rest and quiet, 
Lady Annabel ordered the Courier to proceed to 
Padua, at which city they arrived late at night, 
scarcely a word having been interchanged during 
the whole joumey between Lady Annabel and her 
child, though infinite were the soft and soothing at* 
tentions which the mother lavished upon her. 
Night, however, brought no rest to Yenetia ; and 
the next day, her State appeared so alarmingto La- 
dy Annabel, that she would have instantly sum- 
moned medical assistance, had not it been for Ye- 
netia's strong objections ; ** Indeed, dear mother," 
she Said, " it is not physicians that I require. They 
cannot eure me. Let me be quiet" 

The same cause, indeed, which during the last 
five y«ars had at intervals so seriously menaced the 
existence of this unhappy girl, was now at work 
with renovated and even irresistible influence. Her 
frame could no longer endure the fatal action of 
her over-excited nerves. Her first illness, however 
a^arming, had been baffled by time, skill, and prin- 
cipally by the vigour of an extremety youthfiil 
frame, then a stranger to any serious Indisposition. 
At a later period, the change of life induced by 
their residence at Weymouth had permitted her 
again to rally. She had quitted England with re- 
newed Symptoms of her former attack, but a still 
more poweiful change, not only of scene, but of 
climate and country, and the regulär and peaceful 
life she had led on the Lago Maggiore, had again 
reassured the mind of her anxious mother. This 
last adventure nt Rovigo, however, prostrated her. 
The Strange surprise, the violent developement of 
feeling, the agonising doubts and hopes, the terrible 
suspenso, the profound and bitter and overwhelm- 
ing disappointment, all combined to shake her 
mind to its very foundations. She feit for the first 
time, that she co'ild no longer bear up against the 
torture of her singulai position. Her energy was 
entirely exhausted ; she was no longer capable of 
making the slightest cxertion : she took refiige in 
that turbid resignation that resalts firom utter hope- 
lessness. 

Lying on her sofa, with her eyes fixed in listless 
abstraction, the scene at Rovigo flitted unceasingly 
before her languid vision. At Icngth she had secn 



that father, that unknown and roysterious fatlifi! 
whose idea had haunted her infancy as if by Inspi- 
ration, to gain the slightest knowjedge of whom 
had oost her such long and acute sufoing ; anil 
round whose image for so many years every ttiought 
of her intelligence, and eveiy feeling of her heart, 
had clustered Iike spirits round some dim and my»- 
tical altar. At length ehe had beheld him; she 
had gazed on that spiritual oountenance ; she had 
listened to the tenderaccents of that musical voice; 
within his &nns she had been folded with rapture, 
and pressed to a heart that seemed to beat only for 
her felicity. The blessing of her fether, uttered by 
his long-loved lips,-had descended on her brow, and 
been sealed with his passionate embrace. 

The entrance of her mother, — that terrible con- 
test of her lacerated heart, when her two parents, 
as it were, appealed to her love, which they would 
not share ; — ^the Inspiration of her despair, tbat so 
suddenly had removed the barriers of long years, 
before whose irresistible pathos her father had been 
a penitent, and her mother*s inexorable pride had 
melted, the ravishing bliss that for a moment had 
thrilled through her, being experienced too for the 
first time, when she feit that her parents were again 
unitod and bound by the sweet tie ofhernowhap- 
py existence— this was the drama acted before her 
with an almost ceaseless repetition of its transport- 
ing incidents ; and when she looked round, and be- 
held her mother sitting alone, and watching her 
with a countenance almost of angui8h,it was indeed 
with ext«me difliculty that Yenetia could persuade 
herseif that all had not been a revery ; and she was 
only convinced of the contrary, by that heaviness 
of the heart which too quickly assurcs us of the 
reality of those sorrows, of which fancy for a mo- 
ment may cheat us into skepticism. 

Nor, indeed, was her mother scarcely lese roi^cr 
able. The sight of Herbert, so changed from the 
form that she remembered ; those tones »of heart- 
rending sincerity, in wliich he had moumfully ap- 
pealed to the influence of time and sorrow on his 
life, still greatly afifected her. She had indulged for 
a moment in a dream of domestic love, she had cast 
to the winds the inexorable dctermination of a life, 
and had mingied her tears with those i)f her hus* 
band and her child. And how had she been repaid 1 
By a degrading catastrophe, from whot»e revoltuig 
associations her mind recoiled with Indignation and 
disguBt. But her lingering feeUng for her husband, 
her own mortification, were as nothing compared 
with the harrowing anxiety she now enteitained for 
her daughter. To converse with Yenetia on the 
recent occurrence, was impossible. It was a sub- 
ject which admitted of no discusslon. 1'hey had 
passed a week at Padua, and the slightest allusion 
to what had happened had never been made by ei- 
ther Lady Annabel or her child. It was only by 
her lavish testimonies of affection, that I«ady An- 
nabel conveyed to Yenetia how deeply she sympa« 
thised with her, and how unhappy she was hersclf. 
She had, indeed, never quitted for a moment the 
side of her daughter: and witnessed bach day with 
renewed anguish, her deplorable condition. For 
Yenetia continued in a state which, to those unac- 
quainted with her, might have been mistaken for 
insensibility, but her mother knew too well that it 
was despair. She never moved, she never sighed, 
or wept ; she took no notice of any thing that oc- 
curred ;. she sought relief in no resources. Books, 
and drawings. and music were quite forgotten bv 
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kr; noüüng amused, and nothing annoy cd her; 
she was not even fretfui ; sbe had, indced, appa- 
renlly no phjsical ailment ; she remained pale and 
sllent, plunged in an absorbing paföxysm of over- 
whclming wo. 

The unhappy Lady Annabcl, at a loss how to 
act, yet anxious not to sink under these afflictions, 
at lengtli thought it niight be advisablc to cross over 
to Venice. She feit assured now, that it would be 
a long time, if ever, before her child could again 
endure the fatigue of travel ; and she thought that 
for every reason, whether for domeHtic comfort or 
medical ad vice, or those mulüfariousconsiderations 
which interest the invaiid, a capital was by far the 
most desirable residence for them. There was a 
time when a visit to the city that had given her a 
name, had heen a favourite dream of Venetia ; she 
had often sighed to be within 

" Tho sea-born city's walls ; ihe graceful towers 
Loved by ihe bard—" 

Those lines of her father had long echoed in her 
car ; bat now the proposition called no light to her 
glazed eye, nor summoned for an instant the colour 
back to her cheek. She listened to her mother*s 
Suggestion, and expressed her willingness to do 
whatever she desired. Venice was to her now only 
a name ; for, without the presence and the united* 
love of both her parents no spot on earth could in- 
terest and no combination of circumstances affect 
her. To Venice, however, the Herberts departed, 
having previöusly taken care that every arrange- 
mcnt should be made for their reception. The 
Knglish ambassador at the ducal court was a re- 
lative of liddy Annabel, and therefore, no means or 
exertions were spared to secure tlie convenience and 
accommodation of the invalid. The bärge- of the 
ambassador met them at Fusma ; and when Vene- 
tia beheld the towers and cupolas of Venice, sufiused 
with a golden light and rising out of the bright blue 
waters, for a moment her spirit seemed to lighten. 
It is indeed a spectacle as beautiful as rare, and one 
to which the world offers few, if any, rivals. 
Gliding over the great Lagune, the buildings, with 
which the pictures at Chcrbury had already made 
her familiär, gradually rose up before her; the 
inosque-like church of St. Marc, the tall Campanile 
red in the sun, the Moresco Palace of the doges, 
the deadly Bridge of Sighs, and the dark structure 
to which it leads. 

Venice had not then fallen. The gorgeous 
Standards of the sovereign republic, and its tri- 
butary kingdoms, still waved in the Place of St 
Marc ; the bucentaur was not rotting in the arsenal, 
and the warlike galleys of the State cruised without 
the Lagune; a busy and picturesque population 
Bwarmed in all directions ; and the Venetian noble, 
the haughtiest of men, might still be seen proudly 
moving from the Council of State, or stepping into 
a gondola amid a bowing crowd. All was stirring 
llfe,yet all was silent; the fantastic architecture, 
Ihc glowing sky, the flitting gondolas, and the 
brilliant crowd gliding about with noiseless step 
-this city without sound — it seemed a dream ! 



OHAPTER VIII. 

The ambassador had engaged for Lady Annabel 
a palace on the Grand Canal beloiiging to Count 



Manfrini. It was a structure of great size and 
magnificenco, and rose out of'the water with a flight 
of marble steps. Within vtbs a vast gallery, lined 
with statues and bosts on tall pedestals ; suites of 
spacipus apartments, with marble floors and hung 
witl^ satin ; ceilings painted by Tintoretto and füll 
of Turkish trophies; fumiture, alike sumptuous 
and massy ; the gilding, although of two hundred 
years' duration, as bright and burnished as if it 
had but yesterday been touched with the brush : 
sequin gold, as the Venetians teil you to this day 
with pride ; but even their old furniture will not 
soon be left to them, as palaces are now daily 
broken up like old ships, and their colossal spoils 
consigned to Hanway-yard and Bond-street, 
whence, reburnished and vamped up, their Titantic 
proportions in time appropriately figure in the bou- 
doirs of May Fair and Üie miniature saloons of 
St. James*. Many a fine lady now sits in a doge's 
chair, and many a dandy listens to bis doom from 
a couch that has already witnessed the less inexo- 
rable decrees of the Council of Ten. 

Amid all this splendour, however, one mournful 
idea alone pervaded the tortured consciousness of 
Lady Annabel Herbert Daily the dark truth 
stole upon her with increased convicti'on, that 
Venetia had come hither only to die. There 
seemed, to the agitated ear of this distracted mother, 
a terrible omen even in the very name of her child ; 
and she could not rcsist the persuasion that her 
final destiny would, in some degree, be connected 
with her fanciful appellation. The physicians, for, 
hopeless as Lady Annabel could not resist esteem- 
ing their interference, Venetia was now surrounded 
with physicians, shook their heads, prescribed dif- 
ferent remedies, and gave contrary opinions ; each 
day, however, their patient bccame more languid, 
thinner and more Üiin, until she seemed like a 
beautiful spirit gliding into the saloon, ieaning on 
her mothePs arm, and followed by Pauncefort, who 
had now learned the fatal secret from her mistress, 
and whose heart was indeed almost broken at the 
prospect of the calamity that was impending over 
them. 

At Padua Lady Annabel, in her mortified re- 
veries, outraged as she conceived by her huäband, 
and anxious about her daughter, had schooled 
herseif into visiting her fresh calamities on the 
head of the unhappy Herbert, to whose intrusiön 
and irresistible influence she ascribed all the illness 
of her child ; but, as the Indisposition of V^enetia 
gradually, but surely, increased, until at length it 
assumed so alarming an aspect, that Lady Annabel, 
in the distraction of her mind, could no longer re 
frain from contemplating the most fatal results, slie 
had taught herseif bitterly to regret the failure of 
that approaching reconciliation which now she 
could not but belle ve would, at least, have secured 
her the life of Venetia. Whatever might be the 
risk of again uniting herseif with her husband, 
whatever might be the mortification and misery 
which it might ultimately, or even speedily, entail 
upon her, there was no unhappiness that she could 
herseif experience, which for one moment she 
could put into competition with theexistence of hei 
child. When that was the question, every feeling 
that had hitherto impelled het conduct a^umed a 
totally difierent complexion* That conduct, in her 
view, had been a systematic sacrifice of seif to secure 
the happiness of her daughter : and the result of all 
her exertions was, that not, only her happiness W99 
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dostroyed, bat her life fast vanishing away-. To 
eave Venetia, it now appeared to Lady Annabel, 
that there was no extremity which she would not 
endare ; and, if it came to a question, whether Ve- 
netia sbould survive, or whether she should even 
be separated from her mother, her matemal heart 
now assured her that she would not for an instant 
hesltate in preferring an eternal Separation to the 
death of her child. Her terror, indeed, worked to 
such a degree upon her character, that she even, at 
times, half resolved to speak to Venetia upon the 
subject, and contrive some method of communi- 
cating her wishes to her father ; but pride, the ha- 
bitual repugnance of so many years to converse 
upon the topic, mingled also, as should be cionfessed, 
with an indefinite apprehension of the ill-coo- 
sequences of a conversation of such a character on 
the nervous temperament of her daughter, restrained 
her. 

" My love !" said Lady Annabel, one day to her 
daughter, *< do you think you could go out 1 The 
physicians think it of such gteat importance that 
you should attempt to exert yourself, however 
slightly." 

" Bear mother, If any thing could annoy me 
from your Ups, it would be to hear you quote these 
physicians," said Venetia. " Their daily presence 
and inquiries irritate me. Let me be at peace. I 
wish to see no one but you.'* 

** But, Venetia," said Lady Annabel in a voice 
of grcat emotion, ** Venetia — " and here she paused ; 
" think of my anxiety." 

<<Dear mother, it would be ungmteful for me 
ever io forget that. But you, and you alone, know 
that my state, whatever it may be, and to whatever 
it may be, I am reconciled, is not produced by causes 
over which these physicians have any control, over 
which no one has control — now," added Venetia, in 
a tone of gpreat moumfulness. 

For here we must remark that so inexperienced 
was Venetia in the feelings of others, and so com- 
pletely did she judge of the strength and purity of 
their emotions from her own, that reflection, since 
the terrible adventure of Rovigo, had only con- 
vinced her that it was no longer in her mother's 
power to unite herseif again with her other parent. 
She had taught herseif to look upon her father*s 
hurst of feeling towards Lady Annabel as the mo- 
mentary and inevitable result of a moeting so unex- 
pected and overpowering, but she did not doubt 
that the stranger whose presence had ultimately so 
fatally clouded that interview of promise, possessed 
Claims upon Marmion Herbert which he would nei- 
ther break, nor, upon reäection, be desirous to 
question. It was then the conviction that a recon- 
ciliation between her parents was now impossible, 
in which her despair originated, and she pictured 
to herseif her father once more at Arquä, dlsturbed, 
perhaps for a day or two, as he naturally must be, 
by an interview so sudden and so haraasing ; shed- 
ding a tear, perhaps, in secret to the wife whom he 
had injured, and the child whom he had scarcely 
Seen : but relapsing alike from the force of habit 
and inclination into those previous and confirmed 
feelings, nnder whose influcnce, she was herseif a 
witness, bis life had been so serene, and even so 
laudable. She was confirmed in these opinions by 
the circumstance of their never having heard 
«ince from bim. Placed in bis Situation, if indeed 
an irresistible influence were not Controlling bim. 
wottld he have hesitated for a moment to have pre- 



vented even their departure, or tQ have pursaoJ 
them ; to have sought at any rate some means of 
communicating with them 1 He was plainly re 
conciled to bis present position, and feit that under 
these circumsüinces silence on bis part was alike 
most discreet and kind. Venetia had oeased, 
therefore, to question the justice or the expediency, 
or even the abstract propriety of her mother's con- 
duct She viewed their condition how as the result 
of Stern necessity. She pitied her mother, and for 
herseif, she had no hope. 

There was then rauch meaning in that little 
monosyllable with which Venetia concluded her 
reply to her mother. She had no hope " now." 
Lady Annabel, however, ascribed it to a very dif* 
ferent meaning ; she only believed that her daughter 
was of opinion that nothing would induce her now 
to listen to the overtures of her father. Prepared 
for any sacrifice of seif, Lady Annabel replied, 
" But there is hope, Venetia, when your life is in 
question, there is nothing that should not be 
done." 

" Nothing can be done," said Venetia, who, of 
course, could not dream of what was passing in her 
mother's mind. 

Lady Annabel rose from her seat and walked to 
the window ; apparently her eye watched only the 
passing gondolas, but indeed she saw them not : she 
saw only her child stretched perhaps on tbe couch 
of death. 

" We quitted, perhaps, Rovigo too hastily," said 
Lady Annabel, in a choking voice, and with a face 
of scarlet. It was a terrible ntruggle, but the words 
were uttered. 

" No, mother," said Venetia, to Lady Annabel's 
inexpressible surprise, ** we did right to go." 

" Even my child, even Venetia, with all her do- 
votion to bim, feels the absolute necessity of my 
conduct," thought Lady Annabel. Her pride re- 
tumed ; she feit the impossibility of making an 
overture to Herbert; she looked upon their daughter 
as the last victim of bis fatal career. 



CHAPTER IX. 

How beautiful is night in Venice ! Then music 
and the moon reign supreme; the glittering sky 
reflected on the waters, and every gondola gUding 
with sweet sounds ! Around on every side are 
palaces and temples, rising from the waves which 
they shadow with their solemn forms, their oostly 
fronts rieh with the spoils of kingdoms, and soften' 
ed with the magic of the midnight beam. The 
whole city too is poured forth for festivaL The 
people lounge on the quays and Cluster onthe 
bridges; the light barks skim along in crowds, just 
touching the surface of the water, while their bright 
prows of polished iron gleam in the moonshine,aD(l 
glitter in the rippling wave. Not a sound that i- 
not graceful — the tinkle of guitars,. the sighs oi 
serenaders, and the responsive chorus of gondo* 
liers. Now and then a laugh, light, joyous, and 
yet musical, bursts forth from some illuminated cof- 
fee-house, before which a buffo disports, a tumhlcr 
Stands on bis head, or a juggler mystifies ; and all 
for a sequin ! 

The Place of St Marc, at the period of oor 
Story, still presented the most brilliant spectade of 
the kind in Europe. Not a spot was more diii 
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ün^shed for elegancc, luxury, and enjoyment. 
h was indeed the inner shrine of the temple of 
pleasure, and very strahge and amusing wauld be 
the annals of its pictur^ue «cades. We must 
not however step behind their blue awningSi but 
content ourselves with the exterior scene; and 
certainly the Place of St. Marc, with the variegated 
bplendour of its Christian mosque,the ornatcarchi- 
lecture of its bnildmgs, its diversified population, 
a ti bute firom every shore of the mldland sea, and 
where ihe noble Venetian, in his robe of crimson 
silk and long white wig, might be jostied by the 
Sciavonian with his target, and the Albanian in 
his kilt, while the Turk sitting cross-legged on his 
Persian carpet, smoked his long chiboque with se- 
rene gravity, and the mild Armenian glided by him 
with a low reverence, presented an aspect, under a 
Venetian moon, such as we shail not easily find 
again in Christendom, and, in spite of the dying 
gloiy and the neighbouring vice, was pervaded with 
an air of romance and refinement, compared with 
which the glittering dissipation of I aris, even in its 
Üveliestand most gräceful hours, assumes a cha- 
racter alike coarse and commonplace. 

It is the hour of love and of faro ; now is the 
hour topress your suit andto break a bank; to 
glide from the apartment of rapture into the Cham- 
ber ofchance. Thus a noble Venetian contrived 
to pass the night, in alternations of excitement that 
in general left him sufiiciently serious of the mor- 
row's Council. For more vulgär tastes there was 
the minstrel, the conjiurer, and the storyteller, gob- 
Icts of Cypress wine, fiasks of sherbet, and con- 
tectionary that dazzled like diamonds. And for 
every one, from the grave Senator to the gay gon- 
(lolier, there was an atmosphere in itself a spell, 
and which, after all, has more to do with human 
hajppiness than all the accidents of fortune and all 
the arts of government 

Amid this gay and brilliant multitude, one human 
heing stood alone. ^ Muffled in his cloak, and lean- 
ing against a column in the portico of St. Marc, an 
expresaon of oppressive care and affliction was im- 
piinted on his countenance, and ill accorded with 
the light and festive scene. Had he been crossed 
in love or had he lost at play ! Was it woman or 
gold to which his anxiety and sorrow were attri- 
butable, for under one or other of these categories, 
undoubtedly, all the miseries of man may ränge. 
Wantof love, or want of money, lies at the bottom 
ofallour griefs. 

The stranger came fofward, and leaving the 
joyous throng, turned down the Piazzetta, and ap- 
proached the quay of the Lagune. A gondolier sa- 
luted him, and he entcred his boat., 
** Whither, signor 1" said the gondolier. 
" To the Grand Canal," he replied. 
Over the moonlit wave the gondola swiftly 
ßkimmed! The scene was a maivellous contrast 
to the one which the stranger had just , quitted ; 
but it brought no serenity to his care-worn coun- 
tenance, though his eye for a moment kindled as 
he looked upon the moon, that was sailing in the 
cloudless heaven with a single star by her side. 

They had soon entered the Grand Canal, and 
the gondolier looked to his employer for instruc- 
tions, «Row opposite to the Manfrini palace," 
Bald the stranger, " and rest upon your oar." 

The blinds of the grcat window of the palace 
were withdrawn. Distinctly might be recognised 
a female figuie bending over the recumbent form 



of a girl. An hour passed away and »tili the gon- 
dola was motionless, and still the silent jtrange» 
gazed on the inmates of the palace. A servaiit 
now came forward and closed the curtaln of the 
Chamber. The stranger sighed, and waving his 
band to the gondolier, bade him repair to the La- 
gune. 



CHAPTER X. 

It is curious to recall our feelings at a moment 
wnen a great event is impending over us, and we 
are utterly unconscious of its »probable occurrence. 
How often does it happen that asubject which 
almost unceasingly engages our mind, is least 
thought of at the veiy instant that the agitating 
suspenso involved in its consideration is pcrhaps 
about to be terminated forever ! The very morn- 
ing afler the mysterious gondola had rested so long 
before the Manfrini 'PaTace, Venetia rose for the 
first time since the flight from Rovigo, refreshed by 
her slumbers and tranquil in her spirit It was not 
in her power to recall her dreams ; but they had 
left a vague and yet serene Impression. There 
seemed a lightness in her heart, that long had been 
unusual with her, and she greeted her mother with 
a smile, faint indeed, yet natural. 

Perhaps this beneficial change, sUght, but still de-~ 
lightful, might be attributed to the softness and the 
splendour of the morn. Before the approach of winter, 
it seemed that the sun was resolved to remind the 
Venctians that they were his children ; and that, 
although his rays might be soon clouded for a 
season, they were not to believe that their parent 
had deserted them. The sea was like glass, a 
golden haze suffused the horizon, and a breeze, not 
strong enough to.disturb the waters, was wafled at 
intervals from the gardens of the Brenta, fitful and 
sweet. 

Venetia had yielded to the Suggestion of her 
mother, and had agreed for the first time to leavc 
the palace. They stepped into their gondola, and 
were wafled to an Island in the Lagune where 
there was a convent, and, what in Venice was 
more rare and more delightful, a garden. Its 
scanty shrubberies sparkled in the sun; and a 
cypress flanked by a pine-tree, ofibred to the eye 
unused to trees a novel and picturesque group. 
Beneath its shade they rested, watching on ono 
side the distant city, and on the other the still and 
gleaming waters of tne Adriatic. While tliey 
were thus sitting, renovated by the soft air and 
pleasant spectacle, a holy father, with a beard like 
a meteor, appeared and addressed them. 

** Welcome to St. Lazaro !" said the holy father, 
speaking in English; *'and may the peace thnt 
reigns within its walls fill also your breasts !" 

** Indeed, holy father," said Lady Annabel to the 
Armenian monk, " I have long heard of your vir- 
tuos and your happy life." 

*' You know that Paradise was placed in oui 
country," said the monk with a smile. " Wi; 
have all lost Paradise, but the Armenian has lost 
his country too. Nevertheless, with God's blessing, 
on this isict we have found an Eder., pure at Icael 
and tranquil." 

"For the pious, Paradise exists every where,*' 
said Lady Annabel* 

" You have been in England, holy father **** «ai.j 
Venetia. 
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" It haa not beon my good fortune," replied the 
monk. 

" Yet you speak our tongue with a fadlity and 
accont that surprise me/' 

" I leamed it in America, wheve I long resided," 
lejoined the Armenian. 

"This is for your eye, lad}^'* continued the 
(nonk, drawing a letter from his bosom. 

Lady Annabel feit not a little sufprised ; but the 
' idea ioimediately occurred to her that it was some 
oonventual memorial, appealing to her charity. 
She took the paper from the monk, who imme- 
diately moved away ; but what was tlie agitation of 
Lady Annabel when shf) recognised the band- 
writing of her husband ! Her first thought was to 
save Venetia from sharing that agitation. She 
rose quickly ; she comraanded herseif sufficiently 
to advise her daughter in a calm tone, to remain 
«eated, while for a moment she refreshed herseif by 
a stroU. She had not quitted Venetia many paces, 
(vhen she broke the seal and read these lines : — 

"Tremble not, Annabel, when you recognise 
ihis handwriting. It is that of one whose only 
aspiration is to contribute to your happiness ; and, 
although the fulfilment of that fond desire may be 
denied him, it never shall be said, even by you, 
that any conduct of his should now occasion you 
annoyance. I am in Venice at the peril of my life, 
which I only mention because the difflculties in- 
separable from my position are the principal cause 
that you did not receive this communication imme- 
diately afler our stränge meeting. I have gaZed at 
night upon your palace, and watched the forms of 
my wife and our child ; but one word from you, 
and I quit Venice for ever, and it shall not be my 
lault if you arc «ver again disturbedby the memory 
of the miserable Herbert. 

*^ But before I go, I will make this one appeal 
if not to your justice, at least to your mercy. After 
Hie fatal Separation of a life, we have once more 
met ; you have looked upon me not with batred ; 
my band has once more pressed yours ; for a mo- 
ment I indulged the impossible hope, that this 
weary and exhausted spirit might at length be 
blessed. With agony I allude to the incident that 
dispelied the rapture of this vision. Sufficient for 
me most solemnly to assure you that four-and- 
twenty hours had not elapsed without that feeble 
and unhallowed tie being severed forever! It 
vanished instantaneously before the presenceof my 
wife and my child. Howgver you decide, it can 
never again subsist: its utter and eternal dissolu- 
tion was the inevitable homage to your purity. 

" Whatever may have been my errors, whatever 
my crimes — for I will not attempt to justify to you 
a singlo circumstance of my life — I hunible myself 
in the düst before you, and splicit only mercy ; yet 
whatever may have been my career, 9h. l Annabel, 
in the infinite söflness of your soul was it not £br a 
moment pardoned 1 Am*I indeed to suffer for that 
last lamentable intrusioni You are a woman, 
Annabel, with a brain as clear as your heart is 
pure. Judge me with calmness, Annabel; wcre 
(hereno lircumstances in my Situation to extenuate 
that deplorable connexion 1 I will not urge them ; 
I will not even intimate them ; but surely, Anha- 
iiel, when I kneel before you füll of deep repen- 
tance and long remorse, if you could pardon the 
past, it is not that incident, however mortifying to 
you, however disgraceful to myself, that should be 

impassable barrier to all my hopes ! 



" Once you loved me ; I ask you not to love 
me now. There is nothiog about me now that 
can touch the heart of woman. I am cid before 
my time ; bent with the blended influence of actioa 
and of thought, and of physical and moral suiTer* 
ing. The play of my spirit has gone forever 
My passions have expired like my hopes. The 
remaining sands of my life are few. Once it was 
otherwise : you can recall a dififerent picture of the 
M armion on whom you smiied, and of whom you 
were the fir|t love. 0! Annabel— gray, feeble, 
exhausted, penitent — let me stagger over your 
threshold, and die ! I ask no more ; I will not 
hope for your afiection ; I will not even count upon 
your pity ; but endure my presence; let your roof 
screen my last days !" 

It was read ; it was read again, dim as was tlie 
sight of Lady Annabel wi^ fast-flowing tears. 
Still holding the letter, but with bands. fallen, she 
gazed upon the shining waters before her in a fit 
of abstraction. It was the voice of her child that 
roused her. 

" Mother," said Venetia, in a tone of some dc- 
cision, " you are troubled, and we have only one 
cause of trouble. That letter is from my father." 

Lady Annabel gave her the letter in »lence. 

Venetia withdrew almost unconsciously a few 
paces from her mother. She feit this to be the 
crisis of her life. There never was a moment 
which she believedrequired more fully the presence 
of all her energies. Before she had addressed 
Lady Annabel, she had endeavoured to steel her 
mind to great exertion. Yet now that she held 
the letter, she could not command herseif suifi- 
ciently to read it. Her breath deserted her— her 
band lost its power ; she could not even open the 
lines on which perhaps her life depended. Sud- 
denly, with a rapid eifort, she glanced at the Con- 
tents. The blood retumed to her cheek — ^her eye 
became bright with excitement — she gasped fot 
breath — she advanced to Lady Annabel. "Ah! 
mother," she exclaimed, " you will grant all tiiat it 
desires !" 

Still gazing on the wave that laved the shore of 
the island with an almost imperceptlble ripple, 
Lady Annabel continued silent 

"Mother," said Venetia, "my beloved mother, 
you hesitate." She approached Lady Annabel, and, 
with one arm around her neck, she grasped with 
the other her mother's hand. " I implore you, by 
all that aüection which you lavish on me, yield to 
this supplication. ! mother, dearest mother, it 
has been my hope that my life has been at least a 
life of duty ; I have laboured to yield to all your 
wishes. I have strug^led to make their fulfilment 
the law of my being. Yes ! mother, your meinory 
will assure you, that when the sweetest emotions 
of my heart were the stake, you appealed to me to 
sacrifice them, and they were dedicated to youi 
will. Havtf I ever murmured ? I have sooght onlv 
to repay your love by obedicnce. Speak to mc, 
dearest mother ! I implore you speak to me ! Teil 
me can you ever repent relenting in this instance ! 
O ! mother, you will not hesitate ; you will not in- 
deed ; you will bring joy and content to our long 
harassed hearth ! Teil me so ; I beseech you teil 
me so ! I wish, O ! how I wish, that you wjuld 
comply from the mere Impulse of your own heart I 
But grant that it is a sacrifice ; grant that it may bc 
unwise — that it may be vain ; — I supplicate you tu 
make it ! I, your child, who never deserted you. 
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who will never desert you, pledging ciy faith to 
you, in the face of Heaven; for my sake I supplioate 
you to make it. You do not hesitate — you cannot 
hesitate ; mother, you cannot hesitate. Ah ! you 
would not, if you knew all ; if yöu knew all the 
misery of my life, you would be glad — ^you would 
be cheerful — ^you would look upon this as an inter- 
position of Providence in fevour of your Venetia; 
you would, indeed, dear mother I" 

" What evil fortune guided our Steps to Italy !" 
Said Lady Annabel in a solemn tone, and as if in 
ßoliloquy. 

" No, no, mother ; not evil fortune ; fortune the 
best and brightest," exclaimed her daughter. " We 
came here to be happy, and happiness we have at 
length gained. It is in our grasp ; I feel it It was 
not fortune, dear mother, it was fate, it was Provi- 
dence, it was God. You have bcen faithful to him, 
and he has brought back to you my father, chastened 
and repentant. God has tumed lus heart to all your 
wtues. Will you desert him 1 No, no, mother, 
you will not, you cannot ; for bis sake, for your 
own sake, and for your child*s, you will not !" 

" For twenty years I have acted from an impe- 
rious sense of duty," said Lady Annabel, "and for 
your sake, Venetia, as much as for my own. Shall 
the feeling of a moment — " 

" ! mother, dearest mother, say not these words. 
With me, at least, it has not been the feeling of a 
moment. It haunted my infancy ; it harassed me 
while a girl ; it has brought me in the prime of 
womanhood to the brink of the grave. And with 
you, mother, has it been the feeling of a moment 1 
Ah ! you ever loved him, when his name was never 
breathed by those Ups. You loved him when you 
ileemed he had forgotten you ; when you pictured 
him to yourself in all the pride of health and genius, 
wanton and daring ; and now, now that he comes 
to you penitent, perhaps dying, more like a remprse- 
ful spirit than a breathing being, and humbles him- 
ßelf before you, and appeals only to your mercy, 
ah ! my mother, you cannot reject, you could not 
reject him, even if you were alone, — even if you 
had no child !" 

" My child ! my child ! all my hopes were in my 
chiW," murmured Lady Annabel. 

"Is she not by your side 1" said Venetia. 

" You know not what you ask ; you know not 
what you counsel," said Lady Annabel. " It has 
been the prayer and effort of my life that you should 
never know. There is a bitterness in the recon- 
ciliation which foUows long estrangement, that 
yields a pang more acute even than the first disu- 
nion. Shall I be called upon to mourn over the 
Wasted happiness of twenty years 1 Why did he 
not hate us 1" 

" The pang is already feit, mother," said Venetia. 
" Reject my father, but you cannot resume the feel- 
ings of a month back. You have seen him ; you 
have lislened to him. He is no longer the character 
which justified your conduct, and upheld you under 
the trial. His image has entered your soul ; your 
heart is soflened. Bid him quit Venice without 
seeing you, and you will remain the most miserable 
ofwomen." 

**0n his head, then, be the final desolation,'' 
£^d Lady Annabel ; '< it is but a part of the lot that 
^ has yielded me." 

"I an: silent," said Venetia, relaxing her grasp; 
"I see that your child is not pcrmitted to enter into 
Vour consideration." She tumed away. 



" Venetia !** said her mother. 

*' l\if other !" said Venetia, looking back, bat not 
retuming. 

" Retum one moment to me." 

Venetia slowly rejoined her. Lady Annabel 
spoke in a kind and gentle, though very serious 
tone. 

" Venetia," she said, " what I am about to «peak 
is not the Impulse of the moment, but has been long 
revolved in my mind ; do not, therefore, misappre- 
hend it. I express without passion what I belleve 
to be truth. I am persuaded that the presence of 
your father is necessary to your happiness ; nay, 
more, to your life. I recögnise the mysterious in- 
fluence which he has ever exercised over youi 
existence. I feel it impossible for me any longer 
to struggle against a power to which I bow. Be 
happy, then, my daughter, and live. Fly to your 
father, and be to him as matchless a child as you 
have been to me." ^She uttered these last words in 
a choking voice. 

" Is this, indeed, the dictate of your calm judg- 
ment, mother 1" said Venetia. 

** 1 call God to witness, it has of late been more 
than once on my lips. The öther night, when I 
spoke of Rovigo, I was about to express this." 

"Thei% mother," said Venetia, «I find that I 
have been misunderstood. At least I thought m^ 
feelings towards yourself had been appreciated. 
They have not ; and I can truly say, my life does 
not now afibrd a single circumstance to which I can 
look back with content. Well will it indeed be for 
me to die !" 

" The dream of my life," said Lady Annabel, m 
a tone of infinite distress, " was that she, at least, 
should never know unhappiness. It was indeed a 
dream." 

There was now a silence of several minutes. 
Lady Annabef remained in exactly the same posi- 
tion. Venetia standing at a little distance from her, 
looking resigned and sorrowful. 

" Venetia," at length said Lady Annabel, ** why 
areyou silent 1" 

" Mother, I have no more to say. I pretend not 
to act in this life ; it is my duty to follow you." 

" And your inclination 1" inquired Lady Annabel. 

" I have ceased to have a wish upon any subject," 
said Venetia. 

" Venetia," said Lady Annabel with a great ef- 
fort, " I am miserable." 

This unprecedented confession of sufiering from 
the streng mind of her mother, melted Venetia to 
the heart She advanced, and threw her arras 
round her mother's neck, and buried her weeping 
face in Lady Annabel's bosom. 

" Speak to me, my daughter," said Lady Anna- 
bel ; " counsel me, for my mind trembles ; anxiety 
has weakened it. Nay, I beseech you, spealL 
Speak, speak, Venetia. What shall I do 1" 

" Motlxer, I will never say any thing again but 
that I love you." 

" I see the holy father in the distance. Let us 
walk to him, my child, and meet him." 

Accordingly Lady Annabel, now leaning on Ve- 
netia, appi^oached the monk. About five minuteß 
elapsed before they reached him, during which not 
a Word was spoken. 

" Holy father," said Lady Annabel in a tone of 
firmness that surprised her daughter and made her 
trembie with anticipaüon, * you know the writer 
ofthisletter]" 
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*^ He 18 my frienj of mary yeors, lady," replied 
the Armenian: "I kncw him in America. I owc 
to him my life, and more than my life. There 
^reathes not his equal among men.*' 

A tear started to the eye of Lady Annabel ; she 
recalied the tenns in which the household &t ALrqud 
had spoken of Herbert "He is in Yenicel" she 
iilquirßd. 

" He is v^ithin these walls/' the monk replied. 

Yenetia, scarcely able to stand, feit her mother 
Start. AfU^r a momentary pause, Lady Annabel 
Said, " Can I speak with him, and alone V 

Nothing but the most nervous apprehension of 
throwing any obstacle in (he way of the interview 
could have sustained Yenetia. Quite pale, with her 
disengaged band clenched, not a word escaped her 
Ups. She hung upon the answer of the monk. 

** You can see him, and alono,'' said the monk. 
" He is now in the sacristy, Follow me." 

** Yenetia," said Lady Annabel, " remain in this 
garden. I will accompany this holy man. Stop ! 
embrace me before I go, and,'' she added, in a whis- 
per, ** pray for me»" > 

It needed not the admonition of her mother to 
induce Yenetia to seek refuge in prayer, in this 
agony of her life. But for its salutary and stilling 
influence, it seemed to her that she must have for- 
feited all control over her mind. The suspenso 
was too terrible for human aid to support her. 
Scated by the sea-side, she covered her face with 
her hands, and invoked the Supreme assistance. 
More than an hour passed away. Yenetia looked 
up. Two beautiful birds, of stränge form and spot* 
less plumage, that perhaps had wandered from the 
Egean, were hovering over her head, bright and 
glancing in the sun. She accepted their appearance 
as a good omen. At this moment she heard a 
roice, and, looking up, observed the monk in the 
distance, beckoning to her. She arose, and with a 
trembling step, approached him. He retired, still 
motioning to her to follow him. She entcred, by a 
low portal, a dark cloister; it led to an ante-chapel, 
through which he passed ; her ear caught the solemn 
chorus of the brethren. Her step faltered; her 
sight was clouded ; she was as one Walking in a 
dream. The monk opened a door, and retiring 
waved his band, as for her to enter. There was a 
spacious and lofly Chamber, scantily fumished.. some 
hugo chests, and many sacred garments. At the 
extreme distance her mother was reclined on a 
bench, her head supported by a large crimson 
cushion, and her father kneeling by her mother's 
side. . With a soundless step, and not venturing 
even to breathe, Yenetia approached them, and, 
ehe knew not how, found herseif embraced by both 
her parents. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ix a green Valley of the Apennines, closo to the 
sca-coast between Genoa and Spezzia, is a manne 
villa, that once belonged to the Malaspina family, 
in olden time the friends and patrons of Dante. It 
Is rather a fantastic pile, painted in fresco, but spa- 
cious, in good repair, and convenient. Although 
littlo more than a mile from Spezzia, a glimpse of 
the blue sca can only be caught from one particu- 



lar spot, so completely is the land lock^ with hills, 
covered with groves of chestnut and clive orchards. 
From the heights, however, you enjoy magnificent 
prospects of the most picturesque portion of tho 
Italian coast; a lofly, undulating, and wooded 
shore, with an infinite variety of baya and jutting 
promontories ; while the eye, wandering firom Leg 
hom on one side towards Genoa on the other, 
traces an ahnest uninterrupted line of hamlets and 
casinos, gardens and orchanls, terraces of vines, and 
groves of olive. Beyond them, the broad and blue 
expanse of the midland ocean, glittering in the me- 
ridian blaze, or about to receive perhaps in iu 
glowing waters, the red orb of sunset. 

It was in the month of May» in Italy, at least, the 
merry month of May, and Mannion Herbert came 
forth from the villa Malaspina, and throwing him- 
self on the turf, was soon lost in the Yolume of 
Plato, which he bore with him, he di^ not move 
until in the course of an hour he was roused by the 
arrival of servants, who brought seats and a table, 
when, looking up, he observed Lady Annabel and 
Yenetia in the portico of the villa. He rose to 
greet them, and gave his arm to his wife. 

" Spring in the Apennines, my Annabel," said 
Herbert, " is a happy combination. I am more in 
love each day with this residence. The Situation 
is so sheltered, the air so soft and pure, the spot so 
tranquil, and the season so delicious, that it reaJizes 
all my romance of rctirement. As for you, I nevei 
saw you look so well ; and as for Yenetia, I can 
scarcely believe this rosy nymph could have been 
our pale-eyed girl, who cost us such anxiety !" 

" Our breakfast is not ready. Let us walk to 
our sea view," said Lady AnnabeL *'Give mo 
your book to carry, Marmion." 

** There let the philosopher repose," said Herbert, 
throwing the volumeon Uie turf. " Plato dreamed 
of what I enjoy." 

"And of what did Plato dream, papal" ssdd Ye- 
netia. 

" He dreamed of love, child." 

Yenetia took her father's disengaged arm. 

They had now arrived at their sea view, a glimpse 
of the Mediterranean between two tall crags. 

" A sail in the offing !" said Herbert. " How 
that solitary sail teils, Annabel !" 

** I feel Üie sea breeze, mother. Does not it re- 
mind you of Weymouth 1" said Yenetia. 

" Ah ! Marmion," said Lady Annabel, " I wouW 
that you could see Masham once more. He is the 
only friend that I regret." 

" He prospers, Annabel ; let that be our consola- 
tion : I have at least not injured him," 

They turned their stcps; their breakfast was 
now prepared. The sun had risen above the hill, 
beneath whose shades they rested, and the oppositc 
side of the Valley sparkled in light It was a cheer 
ful scene. ** I have a passion for living in the air," 
said Herbert ; " I always envied the shepherds is 
Doü Quixote. One of my youthful dreams was 
living among mountains of rosemary, and drinking 
only goat's milk. After breakfast I will read you 
Don Quixote's description of the golden age. Ihavc 
oflen read it until the tears came into my eyes." 

" We mustfancy ourselves in Spain," said Lady 
Annabel ; "it is not difiicult in this wild green val- 
ley ; and if we have not rosemary, we have scenl« 
as swect Nature is our garden hcre, Yenetia; 
and I do not envy even the statues and cypre^> 
of our villa of the lake." 
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** We must make a pilgrimage some day io the 
Maggiore, Annabel/' said Herbert. ** It is hietllowed 
ground to me now.'' 

Thcirmeal was finished, the servants brought 
their work, and books, and drawings ; and Herbert, 
resummg his natural couch, reopened bis Plato, 
butVenetia ran into the villa, and retumed with a 
Tolume. " You must read us the golden age,' papa," 
sbe said. as she ofifered him, with a smile, bis favour- 
ite Don Quixote. 

" You must fancy the Don looking eamestly up- 
on a handful of acoms,'' said Herbert, opening the 
bock, "while he exclaims, * O! happy age which 
oar first parents calied the age of gold ! not because 
gold, so much adored in this iron age, was then ea- 
8Üy purchased, but because those two fatal words, 
meum and tuum, were distinctions unknown to the 
people bf these fortunate times ; for all things were 
in. common in thatholy age; men, for their suste- 
nance, needed only to lift their hands, and take it 
from the sturdy oi^, whose spreading arms liberally 
invited them to gather the wholesome savoury fruit : 
while the dear Springs, and edlver rivulets, with 
luxuriant plenty, afibrded them their pure refresh- 
mg water. In hoUow trees, and in Üie clefls of 
rocks, the labouring and industrious beeserected 
their little commonwealths, that men might reap 
with pleasure and with ease the sweet and fertile 
harvest of their toils. The tough and strenuous 
cork-trees did, of themselves, and without other art 
than their native liberality, dismiss and impart their 
bröad light bark, which served to cover those lowly 
huts, propped up with rough hewn stakes, that were 
first l'iilt as a shelter against the inclemencies of 
the air. All then was union, all peace, all love and 
friendship in the world. As yet no rüde plough- 
Bhare presumed with violence to pry into the pious 
bowels of oar mother earth, for she without com- 
pulsion kindly yielded from every part of her firuit- 
ful and spacious bosom, whatever might at onee 
satisfy, sustain, and indulge her frugal children. 
Then was the time when innocent, bcautiful young 
shepherdesses went tripping over the hüls and vales ; 
their lovely hair sometimes plaited, sometimes loose 
and flowing, clad in no other vestment but what the 
modesty of nature might require. The Tyrian die, 
the rieh glossy hue of silk, martyred and dissembled 
into every colour, which are now esteemed so fine 
and magnificent, were unknown to the innocent 
simplicity of that age; yet, bedecked with more 
becoming leaves and flowers, they outshone the 
proudest of the vain-dressing ladies of our times, 
an-ayed in the most magnificent garbs and all the 
most sumptuous adomings which idleness and 
luxury have taught succeeding pride. Lovers then 
expressed the passion of Üieir souls in the unafifected 
language of the heart, with the native plainness 
and sincerity in which they were conceived, and 
divested of all that artificial contexture which ener- 
vates what it labours to enforce. Imposture, deceit, 
and malice had not yet crept in, and imposed them- 
selves unbribed upon mankind in the disguise of 
^th : justice, unbiassed either by favour or inter- 
est, which now so fatally pervert it, was equally and 
impartially dispenscd ; nor was the judge*s fancy 
law, for then th<*re were neither judges nor causes 
to be judged. The modest maid might then walk 
alone. But, in this degenerate -age, fraud and a 
legion of ills infecting the world, no virtue can be 
tiafis, nn honour be secure; while wanton desires 



diHused into the hearts of men, cerrupt the stnctest 
watches and dosest retreats, which, though as in« 
tricate and unknown as the labyrinth of Crete, are 
no security for chastity. Thus, that primitive in- 
nocence being vanished, the oppression daily pre- 
vaiUng, there was a necessity to oppose the torrent 
of violence ; for which reason the order of knight^ 
hood errant was instituted, to defend the honour of 
virgins, protect widows, relieve orphans, and assist 
all that are distressed. Now I myself am one of 
this Order, honest friends ; and, though all people 
are obliged by the law of nature to be kind to per« 
sons of my character, yet since you, without know- 
ingany thing of this Obligation, have so generously 
entertained me, I ought to pay you my utmost 
acknowledgment, and accordingly retum you my 
most hearty thanks.' 

** There," said Herbert, as he cjosed the book, in 
a fit of enthusiasm. " In my opinion, Don Quixote 
was the best man that ever lived." 

" But he did not ever live," said Lady Annabel, 
smiling. 

" He lives to us," said Herbert " He is the same 
to this age as if he had absolutely wandered ove. 
the plains of Castile and watched in the Sierra 
Morena. We cannot, indecd, find his tomb ; but 
he has \eü us his great example. In his hero, Cer- 
vantes has given us the picture of a great and 
benevolent philosopher, and in his Sancho a com- 
plete personification of the world, selfish and cun- 
ning, and yet oveiawed by the genius that he can- 
not comprehend: alive to all the material interests 
of existence, yet sighing afler the ideal ; securing 
his four young foals of the she ass, yet indolging 
in dreams of empire." 

" But what do you think of the assault on the 
windmills, Marmioni" said Lady Annabel. 

** In the outset of his adventures, as in the outset 
of our lives, he was misled by his enthusiasm," re- 
plied Herbert, " without which, after all, we can do 
nothing. But, the result is, Don Quixote was a 
redresser of wrongs, and therefore the world esteemed 
bim mad." 

In this vein, now conversing, now occupied with 
their pursuits, and occasionally listening to some 
passage which Herbert calied to their attention, and 
which ever served as the occasion for some critical 
remarks, that were ever as striking firom their original- 
ity as they were happy in their expression, the fresh- 
ness of the moming disappearcd, the sun now 
crowned the valley with his meridian beam, and 
they re-entcred the villa. The ladies retumed to 
their cool saloon, and Herbert to his study. 

It was there he amused himself by composing 
the following lines : — 

SPRINa IN THE APENNINES. 



SpRma in the Apennine now holds her court 

Within an amphitheatre of hüls, 

Cloihed with theblooming chestnut; musical 

With murmuring pines, waving their light green cones» 

Like youthful Bacchants; while the dewy grass, 

The myrtle and the raountain viület. 

Bland iheir bright odours with thefragrant trees, 

And sweeten the soft air. Above us spreaüs 

The nurple sky, bright with the unseen sun 

The tiills yet screen, although the golden beam 

Touches the topmost boughs, and tints with light 

The gray and sparkling crags. The breath of moru 

Still lingers in the valley ; but the bee 

With restless passion hovers on the wing, 

Waiting the opening flower, of whose embrace 

The sun shall be the signal. Foised in air* 
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The winged minstrel of the liquid dawn, 
The larli pours forth his lyric, and responds 
To the fresh chorus of the eylvan doves, 
The atir of branchea and the- fall of Btreams : 
The harmonies of nature i 

II. 

Oentle Springt 
Ohce more, O I yes ! once more I feel thy tureaih, 
And charm of renovaiiou I To ihe slcy 
Thou bringest light, and tothe glowing earth, 
A garb ofgrace : but sweeter tban the slcy 
That haih no cloud, and sweeter ihan the earth 
With all ita pageanlry, the peerlesd boon 
Thou bearest to me— a temjper like thinecwn ; 
A spring-like spirit, beauiitul and glad ' 
Long years— long years of sufiering and of thoughl 
Deeper tlian wo, had dimmed the eager eye 
Once quiclc to catch thy brightness, and the ear 
That iingered on thy music, the hareh world 
Had {arred. The freshness of my life was gone, 
And hupe no more an omen in tliy bloom 
Found of a feniie future 1 There are' minds 
Lilie lands but wiih ono season, and that drear ; 
Mine was eternal wintert 

Ift. 

A dark dream, 
Of hearts estranged, and of an Eden lost 
Entranced my being, one absorbing thought, 
Which, if not torture. was a dull despair 
That agony were light lo. But while sad 
Within the desertofmy life I roamed, 
And no sweet Springs of love gushed forth to greet 
My wearied heart- -behold two spirits came 
Floating in light, seraphic ministers, 
The semblance of whose splendour on me feil 
As on some dusky stream the matin ray 
Touching the gloomy waters with its life. 
And both were fond and one was merciful I 
A nd to my home long forfeiied thev bore 
My vagrant spirit, and the gentle nearth 
I reckless fled, received me with its shade 
And pleasant refuge. And uur softened heartfl 
Were like the twilight, wlien our verv bliss 
Calls tears to soothe our rapture ; as the stars 
Sieal fdrih, then shiningsmiles their trembling ray 
Mixfd wiih our tenderncss ; and love was there 
In all his manifold forms ; the sweet embrace. 
And thrilling pressure of the gentle hand, 
And silence speakiug with the melting eye I 

i\r. 

And now again l feel thv breath, O Spring ! 

And now the seal hath fallen from my gaze^ 

And thy wild music in my ready ear 

Findfi a quick echo ! The discordant world 

Mars not thy melodies ; thy blossoms now 

Are emblems of my heart ; and through my veina 

The flow of youthful feeling long nent up 

Glides like thy sunny siroams ! In this fair scene, 

On forms still fairer I my blesslng pour; 

On her the beautiful, the wise, the good, 

Who learned the sweeiest lesson lo forgi ve ; 

And on the bright-eyed daughter of our love, 

WtY'y soothed a moiher, and a father saved ! 



CHAPTER II. 

ÜETWESir the rcconciliation of Lady Annabel 
Herbert with her husband, at the Armenian coh- 
vent at Venice, and the spring moming in the 
Apcnnines, which we have just described, half a 
year had intervened. The political position of 
Marmion Herbert rendered it impossible for him to 
remain in any city where there was a representa- 
live of his Britannic Majesty. Indeed it was 
Bcarcely safe for him to be known out of America. 
He had quitted that country shortly aftcr the strug- 
gle was over, chiefly from considerations for his 
health. Hisenergies had been fa^^t failing him; 
and a retired life and change of climate had been 
recommended by his physicians. His own feelings 
induced him to visit Italy, wncre he had once in- 
teiided to pass his life, and where he now repaired 
to await death. Assuming a feigned name, and 
livmg in strict seclusion, it is probable that his pre- 



sence would never have been discoyered ; or if de 
tected, would not have been noticed. Once more 
united with his wife, her personal influence at the 
court of 3t James', and her powerful connexions 
might secure him from annoyance ; and Yenetia 
had even indulged in a vague hope of retuming tc 
England. But Herbert could only have found 
himself again in his native country as a prisonei 
on parole. It would have been quite impossiblo 
for him to mix in the civil business of his native 
land, or enjoy apy of the rights of citizenship. If 
a mild sovereign'in his mercy had indeed accorded 
him a pardon, it must have been accompanied with 
rigorous and mortifying conditions ; and his pre- 
senoe, in all probability, would have been confined to 
his country residence and its immediate neighbour- 
hood. The pride of Lady Annabel herseif recoiled 
from this sufferance ; and although Herbert — ^keeniy 
conscious of the sacriiice which a permane^ t es- 
trangement from England entailed upon his wifc 
and child — ^would have submitted to anyrestric- 
tions, however humiliating, provided they were not 
inconsistent with his honour, it must be confessed 
that, when he spoke of this painful suhject to hia 
wife, it was with no sUght self-congratulation that 
he had found her resolution to remain abroad under 
any circumstances was fixed with her habitual de- 
cision. 6he communicated, indeed, both to the 
Bishop of ••*••* and to her brother, the unexpect- 
ed change that had occurred in her condition, and 
she had reason to believe that a representatioh of 
what had happened would be made to the rojal 
family. Perhaps both the head of her house and 
her reverend friend anticipated tliat time might re- 
move the barrier that presented itself to Herbert'^ 
immediate retum to England: they confined their 
answers, however to congratulations on the recon- 
ciliation, to their confidence in the satisfaction it 
would occasion her, and to the expression of their 
faithful friendship ; and neither ailuded to a resolt 
which both, if only for her sake, desired. 

The Herberts had quitted Venice a very few 
days afler the meeting on the Island of St. Lazaro; 
had travelled by slow joumeys, crossing the Apen- 
nines, to Genoa ; and only remained in that city 
until they engaged their present residence. It com" 
bined all the advantages which they desired : se- 
clusion, beauty, comfort, and the mild atmosphere 
that Venetia had seemed to require. It was not, 
however, the genial air that had recalled the rose lo 
Venetia's cheek and the sunny smile to her bright 
eye, or had inspired again that graceful form with 
all ita pristine elasticity. It was a heart content; 
a spirit at length at peace. The contemplation of 
the happiness of those most dear to her, that she 
hourly witnessed; and the blissful conpciousnesa 
that her excrtions had mainiy contributed to, if 
not completely occasioned, all this felicity, were rc- 
medies of far more efficacy than all the consulta- 
tions and prescriptions of her physicians. The 
conduct of her father repaid her for all her suffer- 
ings, and realized all her dreams of domestic ten- 
demess and delight Tender, grateful, and affec- 
tionate, Herbert hovered round her mother hke a 
delicate spirit who had been released by some kind 
mortal from a tedious and revolting thraldom, and 
who believed he could never sufficiently testify his 
devotion. There* was so much respect blended 
with his fondness, that the spirit of her mother was 
utterly subdued by his irresistible demeanour. All 
her sadncss and reserve, hir distrust and her fear 
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bed Tsnished ; and rising confidetice mingling with 
Ihe love she had ever bome to him, she taught her- 
Mif even to seek bis opinion, and be guided by bis 
advice. She could not refrain, indeed, from occa- 
Bionally feeling — ^in this füll enjoyment of bis love — 
ihat sbe might have originally acted wltb too 
mucb precipitation ; and tbat, bad sbe only bent 
for a moment to tbe necessity of conciliation, and 
condescended to the excusable artifices of affection, 
their misery migbt bave been prevented. Once 
when tbey'were alone, ber softened heart would 
have confessed to Herbert tbis painful conviction, 
buthe was too liappy and too generous to permit 
her for a moment to indulge in sucb a remorseful 
retrospecU All tbe error, be insisted, waa bis own ; 
and be bad been fool enougb to bave wantonly for- 
feited a happiness wbicb time and experience bad 
now taught him to appreciate. 

" We married too young, Marmion ," said bis 
wife. 

" It sball be that tben, love," replied Herbert ; 
** but for all that I have sufiered, I would not bave 
aToided my fate on tbe condition of losing tbe ex- 
quisite present !" 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark, tbat 
Herbert avoided with tbe most scrapulous vigi- 
lance the slightest allusion to any qf tbose peculiar 
opinions, for whicb be was unbappily too celebrated. 
Musing over the singular revolutions whicb bad 
ahready occurred in bis babits ai\d bis feelings to- 
Tvards berself, Lady Annabel indeed did not de- 
spair that bis once seif-sufficient soul migbt ulti- 
mately bow to tbat blessed faitb wbicb to berself 
had ever proved so great a support and so exquisite 
a solace. It was, indeed, tbe inexpressible bope 
that lingered at tbe bottom of ber beart ; and some- 
times she even indulged in tbe deligbtful fancy tbat 
his mild and penitent spirlt bad by tbe gracious 
niercy of Providence, been already toucbed by the 
bright sunbeam of conviction, At all events, bis 
^bdued and chastened temperament was no un- 
worthy preparation for still greater blessings. It 
^as this ballowed anticipation wbicb consoled, and 
alone consoled, Lady Annabel for ber own estrange- 
ment from tbe comraunion of ber national church. 
Of all the sacrifices whicb ber devotion to Herbert 
entailed upon her, this was tbe one wbicb sbe feit 
niost constantly and most severely. Not a day 
elapsed but the Chapel at Cherbury rcsb before ber ; 
and when sbe remembered tbat neither berself nor 
Her daughter migbt again kneel round tbe altar. of 
their God, sbe almost trembled at tbe step wbicb 
she had taken, and almost esteemed it a sacrifice 
of heavenly to eartbly duty, wbicb no considera- 
tions perhaps warranted. This apprebension, in- 
deed, was the icloud in ber life, and one wbicb Ve- 
netia, who feit all its valldity, found difficulty in 
combating. 

Oiherwise, when Yenetia beheld ber parents, sbe 
feit ethereal, and seemed to move in air ; for ber 
li^e> in spite of its apparent tranqnillity, was to ber 
^H excitement. Sbe never looked upon ber father, 
ör heard bis voice, witbout a tbrill. ' His society 
was as deligbtful as bis beart was tender. It seemed 
^ her that she could listen to bim forever. Bvery 
Word he spoke was difierent to tbe language of 
other men ; there was not a subject on whicb 
Dia richly cultivated mind could not'pour forth in- 
**antaneou8ly a flood of fine fancies and deep in- 
^'ligence. He seemed to bave read every book in 
f "very language, and to have mused over everv line he 



bad read. She could not conceive bow one, the 
tone of whose mind was so original tbat it sug- 
gested on eveiy topic some conclusion that strudc 
instantly by its racy novelty, could be so saturated 
with 'the leaming and the views of other men. AI 
thougb tbey lived in unbroken solitude, and wer» 
almost always together, not a day passed that she 
did not find berself musing over somethought or 
expression of her father, and wbicb broke from his 
mind witbout effort, and as if by chance. 

Literature to Herbert was now only a source.of 
amusement and engaging occupation. All thought 
of fame bad long fied bis soul. He cared not for 
being disturbed; and be would throw down his 
Plato for Don Quixote, or close his iSscbylus and 
take up a volume of Madame de S^vignö witbout a 
murmur, if remlnded by any thing that occurred 
of a passage wbicb migbt contribute to the amuse- 
ment and Instruction of his wife and daughter. In- 
deed, his only study now was to contribute to their 
happiness. For him tbey bad given up their country 
and society, and be sought by bis vigilant attention, 
and bis various accomplishments, to render their 
bours as ligbt and pleasant as, under such circum- 
stances, was possible. His muse, too, was only 
dedicated to the celebration of any topic wbicb 
their life or themselves suggested. He loved to lie 
under the trees, and pour forth sonnets to Lady An- 
nabel ; and encouraged Yenetia, by tbe readiness and 
interest with wbicb be invariably complied with 
ber intimations, to throw out every fancy wbicb 
occurred to ber for bis verse. A life passed witb- 
out the intrusion of a single evil passion, witbout a 
Single "Expression tbat was not soft, and graceful, 
and mild, and adorned with all the resources of a 
most accomplisbed and creative spirit, required not 
the distractions of society. It would bave sbrunk 
from it — from all its artificial excitement and vapid 
reaction. The days of tbe Herberts flowed on in 
one bright, continuous stream of love, and literature, 
and gentie pleasures. Beneath tbem was tbe green 
earth, above them the blue sky. Their spirits were 
as clear, and their bearts as soft as tbe clime. 

Tbe bour of twiligbt was approaching, and tbe 
Herberts were preparing for their daily walk. Thei.' 
simple repast was finished, and Yenetia held the 
verses whicb ber father bad written in the morn- 
ing, and whicb he had presented to ber. 

"Let US descend to Spezzia," said Herbert to 
Lady Annabel ; " I love an ocean sunset." 

Accordingly tbey proceeded through their Valley 
to their craggy path whicb led down to tbe bay. 
After passing through a small ravine, the magnifi- 
cent prospect opened before them. Tbe sun was 
yet an bour above tbe borizon, and tbe sea waalike 
a lake of molten gold ; tbe colour of the sky nearest 
to the sun of a pale green, with two or three bur- 
nisbed streaks of vapour, quite still, and so tbin you 
could almost catch tbe sky through them, fixcd, as 
it were, in this gorgeous frame. It was now a 
dead calm, but the sali that had been bovering the 
wbole moming in tbe offing, had made the harbour 
in time, and bad just cast anchor near some coast- 
ing craft and fisbing boats, all that now remained 
where Napoleon bad projected forming one of the 
arsenals of the world. 

Tracing their way down a mild declivity, covered 
with spreading vineyards, and quite fragrant with 
tbe blossom of the vine, the Herberts proceeded 
through a wood of olives, and emerged on a terraco 
raised direcüy above the shore, leading to Spezzia, . 
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and stadded hero and there witk rugged groups of 
aloes. 

'^I Kaye often observed heroi*' said Venetia, 
'( about a mile out at sea-^there now, where I point 
•— the water rise. It ia now a caim, and yet it is 
more troubled, I think, than nsual. Tf 11 me the 
cause, dear father, for I have often wished to know." 
'* It passes mj experienoe " said Herbert ; <* but 
here is an ancient fisherman ; let na inquire of 
him." 

He was an old man, leaning against a rock, and 
Smoking bis pipe in oontemplative silenoe ; bis &ce 
bronzed with the sun and the roughness of many 
seasons, and bis gray hain not hidden by his long 
blue cap. Herbert saluted him, and pointing to 
the phenomenon, requested an ezplanation of it 

''Tis a fountain of fresh water, signor, that 
riscs in our gulf/' said the old fisherman, <* to the 
height of twenty feet" 

" And is it constant V* inquired Herbert 
" 'Tis the same in sunshine and in storm, in 
Summer and in winter, in calm or in breeze," said 
the old fisherman. 

" And bas it always been so 1" 
** It came before my time." 
**A Philosophie answer," said Herbert, «and 
deserves a paid. Mine was a crude question. Adio, 
good friend." 

" I should like to drink of that fountain of fresh 
water, Annabel,'' said Herbert " There seems to 
me sometlüng wondrous fanciful in it Some day 
we will row there. It shall be calm like this.*' 

** We want a fountain in our valley,'' said Lady 
Annabel. 

" We do," said Herbert ; " and I tbink we 
must make one ; we must inquire at Genoa. I am 
curious in fountains. Our fountain should, I think, 
be classical; simple, compact, with a choice in- 
scription, the altar of a Naiad." 

" And mamma shall make the design, and you 
shall write the inscription,*' said Venetia. 

" And you shall be the nymph, child,'' said Her- 
Dert 

They were now within abowshot of the harbour, 
cuid a jutting clifif of marble, more graceful from a 
contiguous bed of myrtles, invited them to rest, 
and watch the approaching sunset 

" Say what they like,'' said Herbert, ** there is a 
spell in the shores of the Mediterranean 8ea which no 
others can rival. Never was such a union of natural 
loveliness and magical associations ! On these 
shores have risen all that interests us in the past: — 
Egypt and Palestine, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, 
Moorish Spain, and feodal Italy. These shores 
nave yielded us our religion, our arts, our literature, 
and our laws. If all that we have gained from the 
shores of the Mediterranean was erased from the 
memory of man, we should be savages. Will the 
Atlantic ever be as memorablel Its civilization 
will be mor^ rapid, but will it be as refined 1 and, 
far more important, will it be as permanent ? Will 
it not lack the racy vigoui'and the subtle spirit of 
aboriginal genius 1 Will not a colonial character 
ding to its society ! Feeble, inanimate, evanescent 
What America is deficient in, u creative intellect 
[t bas no nationality. Its intelligence has been 
iroported like its manufiictured goods. Its inhabi- 
tants are a people, but are they a nation ? I wish 
(hat the empire of the Incas, and txe kingdom of 
Müntezuma, had not been sacrificed. I wish that 



the republic of the Puritans had Mended with 
the tribes of the wilderness." 

The red sun was now hovering over the horizon; 
it quivered for an instant and then sank. Imme« 
diately the high, and undulating coast was covered 
with a crimson flush ; the cliffi^ the groves, Um 
bays and jutting promontories, each straggling sail 
and tall white tower, sufiused with a rosy light. 
Gradually that rosy tintbecame a brigbt violet,ai)d 
then faded into purple. But the glory of the sun- 
set long Ungered in the glowing weU, Streaming 
with every colour of the Iris — ^while a solitaiy star 
glittered with silver light amid the shifüng epko- 
dour. 

** Hesperus rises firom the sunset like the fountaio 

of fresh water fin>m the sea," said Herbert " The 

sky and the ocean have two natures like ourBelves." 

At this moment the boat of the vessel, that haö 

anchored about an hour back, put to shore. 

<*That seems an Engliah brig," said Herbert 
" I cannot exactly make out its trim ; it acarce 1; 
seems a merchant vessel." 

The projection of the shore hid the boat from 

their sight as it landed. The Herberts rose, and I 

proceeded towards the harbour. There wassomai 

rüde Steps cut in the rock which led from the im* I 

mediate shore to the terrace. As they approacbed 

these, two gentlemen in sailors' jackets moooted 

suddenly. Lady Annabel and Venetia simulta« 

neously started as they recognised Lord Cadorcisand 

his Cousin. They were so dose, that neither perty 

had time to prepare themselves. Venetia foand her 

band in that of Plantagenet, while Lady Annabel 

saluted George. Infinite were their mutual inquirics 

and congratulations, but it so happened'that, wiih 

one ezception, no name was mentloned. It was 

quite evident, however, to Herbert, that these we« 

very femilior acquaintances of his family, ior, in 

the surprise of the moment, Lord Cadurcis had 

saluted liis daughter by her Christian name. There 

was no slight emotion, too, displayed on all 6i(]e& 

Indeed, independent of the ag^tations which so un« 

expected a rencounter was calculated to produce, 

the presenoe of Herbert, afier the first momentsof 

recognition, not a little exdted the curiosity of the 

young men, and in some degree occasioned the 

embarrassment of all. Who was this 8tran.p^er 

on whom Venetia and her mother were leaning 

with such fondnessl He was scarcely too old 

to be the admirer of Venetia, and if there were a 

greater disparity of years between them than is 

usual, his distinguished appearance might well re- 

concile the lady to her lot, or even jusrify her 

choice. Had, then, Cadurcis again met Venetia 

only to find her the bride or the betrothed of 

another ?— -a mortifying Situation, even an intoler- 

able one, if his feeUngsremained unchanged; anJ 

if the eventful year that had elapaedonce tb^y 

parted, had not replaced her image in his susccptible 

mind by another more cherished, and, perhapSt ^^ 

obdurate. Again, to Lady Annabel the moment 

was one of great awkwardness, for the introduction 

of her huslmnd to those with whom she was rc- 

cently so intimate, and who were then aware thaj 

the name of that husband was never even mentioned 

in her presence, recalled the painful past with > 

disturbing vividness. Venetia, indeed, did nct 

share these feelings folly, but she tbought it un 

gradous to antidpate her mother in the' annooooe 

ment 
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The HiHbcrts tumed with Lord Cadurcis and 
hJB cousin , they were about to retrace th^r Steps 
on the tenoce, when Lady Annabel, taking advan- 
tage of the momentary silence, and summoning all 
herenergy, with a pale cheek, and a'voifce that 
siightly faitered, said, " Lord Cadurcis, allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. Herbert, my husband," she 
iidded, with emphasis. 

** (>ood God !" exclsdmedLord Cadurcis, starting; 
and theu outstretching his band, he contrived to 
add, ^ hfive I, indeed, the pleasure of seeing one I 
have so long admired V* 

*'Lord Cadurcis !'' excisdmed Herbert, scarcely 
ieas sorprised. ** Is it Lord Cadurcis 1 This is a 
welcome meeting." 

Evciy one piesent feit overwhelmed with confu- 
sion or astomsbment ; Lady Annabel sought refuge 
in presenting Captain Cadurcis to her husband. 
Thiii ceremony, though little noticed even by those 
more immediately interested in it, nevertheless 
Bcrved, in some degree, as a diversion. Herbert, 
who was only astonished, ^as the first who rallied. 
Perhaps Lord Cadurcis was the only man in exist- 
encd whom Herbert wished to know. He had read 
his v/orks with rapture ; at least those portions 
whjeh foreign Journals had afibrded him. He 'was 
deeply impressed with his fame and genius ; but 
whdt perplexed him at this moment, even more than 
hi'j unexpected introduction to him, was the singu- 
Ifj-, the veiy extraordinary circumstances, that the 
name of their most celebrated countryman should 
never have escaped the Ups either of his wife or his 
daughter, although they appeared, and Venetia 
especially, to be on terms with him of even domes- 
tic intimacy. 

•*you arrived here to-day, Lord Cadurcis 1" said 
Herbert *♦ From whence ?" 

-'Immediately from Naples,where we lasttouch- 
odj replied his lordship ; " but I have been residing 
at A hens." 

" 1 envy you," said Herbert 

** It would be a fit residence for you," said Lord 
Cadurcis. " You were, however, in some degree 
my con'panion, for a volume of your poems was one 
of the few books I had with me. I parted with all 
the rest, but I retained that It is in my cabin; and 
füll of my scribblement If you would condescend 
to accept it, I would ofTer it you." 

Mr. Herbert and Lord Cadurcis maintained the 
conversation along the terrace. Venetia, by whose 
aide her old companion walked, was quite silent 
Once her eyes met those of Cadurcis ; his expres- 
sion of mingled harshness and astonishment was 
irresistible. His cousin and Lady Annabel carried 
on a more suppressed conversation, but on ordinary 
topics. When they had reached the olive grove, 
Herbert said, " Here lies our way homeward, my 
I<ird. If you and your cousin will accompany us, 
it will delight Lady Annabel and myself." 

"Nothing I am sure will give George and myself 
greater pleasure" he replied. " We had, indeed, 
no purpose when you met us, but to enjoy our es- 
ca{J9^ from imprisonment ; little dreaming we should 
meet our kindest and oldest friends," he added. 

"Kindestand oldest friends!" thought Herbert 
to himself. '* Well, this is stränge indeed." 

**It is but a slight distance," said Lady Annabel, 
who thoughtMt necessary to enforce the invitation. 
" We live in the valley, of which yonder hill forma 
fi part." 

"And there we have passed our winter and our 



spiing," added Vene&a, " almost as delightfully as 
yöu could have done at Athens." 

"Well!" thought Cadurcis to himself, "Ihave 
Seen many of the world's marvels, but this day is 
a miracle." 

When they had proceeded through the olivo 
wood, and mounted the acclivity, they arrived at a 
path which permitted the ascent of only one person 
at a time. Cadurcis was last, and foUowed Vene^ 
tia. Unable any longer to endure the suspenso, he 
was rather irritated that she kept so close to her 
father; he himself loitered a few paces behind, and 
breaking off a brauch of laurel, he tossed it at her. 
She looked round and smiled; he beckoned to her 
to fall back. " Teil me, Venetia," he said, " what 
does all this mean 1" 

" It means that we are at last all very happy," she 
replied. " Do you not see my father 1" 
* " Yes ; and I am very glad to see him, but this 
Company is the very last in which I expected to 
have that pleasure." 

" It is too long a stoiy to teil now; you must 
imagine it" 

" But are you glad to see me ^" 

« Very." 

" I don*t think you care for me the least." 

" Silly Lord Cadurcis !" she said, smiling 

"If you call me Lord Cadurcis, I shall im- 
mediately go back to the brig, and set sail this night 
for Athens." 

« Well then, silly Plantagenet !" 

He laughed, and they ran on. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Well, I'am not surprised that you should have 
your time delightfhlty here," said Lord Ca- 
durcis to Lady Annabel, when they had entered 
the villa ; " for I never beheld so delightful a re- 
treat. It is even more exquisite than your villa on 
the lake, of which George gave me so glowing a 
description. I was almost tempted to hasten to you. 
Would you have smiled on me V* he added, rather 
archly, and in a coaxing tone. 

" I am more gratified that we have met here," 
said Lady Annabel. 

" And thus," added Cadurcis. 

" You have been a great traveller since we last 
met 1" said Lady Annabel, a little embarrassed. 

" My days of restlessness are over," said Cadur- 
cis. " I desire nothing more dearly than to settle 
down in the bosom of these green hills as you have 
done." 

" This life suits Mr. Herbert," said Lady Anna- 
bel. . " He is fond of seclusion, and you know I am 
accustomed to it" 

"Ah! yes," said Cadurcis, moumfully. "When 
I was in Greece, I used oflen to wish that none of 
US had ever left dear Cherbury ; but I do not now." 

" We must forget Cherbury," said Lady Anna- 
bel. 

" I cannot — ^I cannot forget her who cherished 
my melancholy childhood. Dear Lady Annabel," 
he added in a voice of emotion» and ofTering her his 
band, " forget all my foUies, and remember that I 
was your child, once as dutiful as you were afieo- 
tionate." 

Who could rcsist this appeal 1 Lady Annabel, 
not without agitation, yielded him her band, whicb 
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he pTcsscd to his Ups. << Now I am again happy/' 
Said Cadurcis,; " now we are all happy. Sweetest 
of friends, you have removed in a moment the bit- 
terness of years." 

Although lights v/ere in thesaloon^the Windows 
opening on the portico were not closed. The even- 
ing air was soft and balmy, and, though the moon 
bad not risen, the distant hüls were clear in the 
tarlight. Venetia was standing in the portico con- 
vcrsing with George Gadurcis. 

** l suppose you are too niuch of a Turk to drink 
our co0ee,. Lord Cadiircis," said Herbert Cadur- 
ch tarned'and joined them, together witii Lady 
Annabel. 

" Nay/* said Lord Cadarcis, in a joyous tone, 
" Lady Annabel will answer for me that I always 
find every thing perfect under her roof." 

Captain Gadurcis and Venetia now re-entered 
the villa * they clustered round the table, and seated 
themselvos. 

" Why, Venetia," said Gadurcis, " George met 
me in Sicily, and quite frightened me about you. 
It is the air of the Apennines that has worked these 
marvels, for reatly you appear to me exactly the 
same as.when we learned the French vocabulary 
together ten years ago." 

"*The French vocabulary together, ten years 
ago!'" thought Herbert ; ** not a mere London ac- 
quaintance, then. This is very stränge." 

** Why, indeed, Plantagenet," replied Venetia, "I 
was very unwell when George visited us; but I 
really have quite forgotten that I ever was an in- 
valid, and I never mean to be again." 

" * Plantagenet !* " soliloquized Herbert. " And 
this is the great poet of whom I have heard so 
much ! My daughter is tolerably familiär with 
him." 

" I have brought you all sorts of buffooneries from 
Stamboul," continued Gadurcis ; " swectmeats, and 
Slippers, and shawls, and daggers worn only by 
sultanas, and with which if necessary they can keep 
* the harem's lord' in order. I meant to have sent 
them with George to England, for really I did not 
anticipate our meeting here." 

"*Sweetmeats and slippers,*" said Herbert to 
himself, " » shawls and daggers !' What next 1" 

"And has George been with you all the time 1" 
inquired Venetia. 

" ! we quarrelled now and then, of course. He 
found Athens duU, and would stay at Gonstanti- 
nople, chained by the charms of a fair Perote, to 
whom he wanted me to write sonnets in his name. 
I would not, because I thought it inimoral. But, on 
the whole, we got on very well; a sort of Pylades 
and Orestes^ I assure you ; we never absolutely 
fought" 

" Come, come," said George, " Gadurcis is al- 
ways ashamed of being amiable. We were together 
much more than I ever intended or anticipated. 
You know mine was a sporting tour ; and thcre- 
fore, of course, we were sometimes separated. But 
he was exceedingly populär with all parties, espe- 
cially the Turks, whom he rewarded for their cour- 
tesy by writing ödes to the Greeks to stir them up 
to revolt*' 

" Well, they never read them," said Gadurcis. 
♦* All we, poor fellows, can do," he added, tuniing 
to Herbert, " is to wake the Hellenistic raptures of 
May-fair ; and that they call fame ; as much like 
fame as a toadstool is like a truffle." 

" Nevertheless, I hope the muse has not slumber- 



ed," said Herbert ; " for you hav« had die happiest 
Inspiration in the climes in which you have reeided ; 
not only are they essentially poetic, but they oifor 
a virgin vein." 

" I have written a little,*' replied Gadurcis ; " [ 
will give it you, if you like, some day to turn over 
Yours is the only opinion that I really care for. I 
have no great idea of the poetry ; but I am verv 
strong in my costume. I feel very confident about 
that I fancy I know how to hit ofiT a pasha, or 
touch in a Greek pirate now. As for all the things 
I wrote in England, I really am ashamed of them. 
I got up my orientalism from books, and sultans 
and sultanas at masquerades," he added, arclily. 
** 1 remember I made my heroinea always wear 
turbans ; only conceive my horror when I found 
that a Turkish woman would as soon think of put- 
ting my hat on as a turban, and that it was an 
articleof dress entirely confined loa Bond-street 
milliner." 

The cvening passed in interesting and diverting 
conversation ; of course, principally contributed by 
the two travellers, who had seen so much. Inspirit* 
ed by his interview with Lady Annabel, and bei 
gracious reception of his overtures, Lord Cadurcis 
was in one of those frolic humours, which we have 
before noticed was not unnatural to him. He had 
considerable powers of mimicry, and the talentthat 
had pictured to Venetia, in old days, with such live- 
liness, the habits of the old maids of Morpeth, was 
now engaged on more considerable topics ; an in 
terview with a pasha, a peepinto a harem,avi8it 
to a pirate's isle, the slave market, the bazaar, tbe 
barracksof the janissaries ; all touchcd with irresisti- 
ble vitality, and coloured with the rieh phroses of 
unrivalled force of expression. ' The laughter was 
loud and continual ; even Lady Annabel joined 
zealously in the glee. As for Herbert, he thougbt 
Gadurcis by far the most hearty and amasini; per- 
son he had ever known, and could not refrain from 
contrasting him with the picture which his works 
and the report of the world had occasionally enabled 
him to Sketch to his mind's eye ; the noble, young, 
and impassioned bard, pouring forth the eloquer.1 
tide of his morbid feelings to an idolizing world, 
from whose applause he nevertheless turned with 
an almost misanthrofiic melanchoiy. 

It was now much past the noon of night, and the 
hour of Separation, long postponed, was inevitable. 
Often had Gadurcis risen to depart, and oflen, 
without regaining his seat, had he been terapted by 
his friends, and especially Venetia, into ftesh nar« 
ratives. At last, he said, " Now we must go. Lady 
Annabel looks good night I remember the look, 
he said, laughing, " when we used to heg for a 
quarter of an hour more. O ! Venetia, do nol you 
remember that Ghristmas, when dear old Masharn 
read Julius Gsesar, and we were to sit up until it 
was finished. When he got to the last act I hid 
his spectacles. I never confessed it until this^ mo- 
ment Will you pardon me, Lady Annabell" and 
he pressed his hands together in amockery of sup- 
plication. 

" Will you come and breakfast with ua to-mor- 
row*!" said Lady Annabel. 

"•With delight," he answered. « I am used, yo'J 
know, to walks before breakfast George— I do not 
think George can do it though. George likes hw 
cpmforts; he is a, regulär John Bull. He was al- 
ways calling for tea when we were in Turkey . 
At this moment Mistress Pauncefort entered tba 
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.iM)in, ostensibly on some Utile afiair of her mistress, 
Dut really to reconnoitre. 

''Ah! Mistress Pauncefort; myoid friend, Mis- 
(rcsä Paancefort, hov7 do youdol" exclaimed bis 
lordship. 

«Quite well, my Iord,plea8e your lordship; and 
Tery glad to see your lordship again, and looklng 
« well too." 

" Ah ! Mistress Pauncefort, you always flattered 



me!" 



"0! dear, my lord, your lordship, no," said 
MUtress Pauncefort, with a simper. 

"But you, Pauncefort," said Cadurcis, «why 
thcre must be some magic in the air here. I h:\ve 
iieen complimenting your lady and Miss Venetia , 
Dut really, you, I shoald afmost have thought it was 
soine younger sister." 

" ! my lord, you have such a way," saic*. Mis- 
tress Pauncefort, retreating with a slow step that 
still lingered for a remark. 

I " Pauncefort, is that an Italian cap V said Lord 
i Cadurcis; "you know, Pauncefort, you were al- 
Iways famous for your caps/' Mistress Pauncefort 
'liüappeared in a Auster of delight. 

And now they had indeed departed. There was 
a pause ofcomplete silence after they had disap- 
P^ired, the slight and not painful reaction after the 
nirthful excitement of the last few hours. At length 
Herbert, dropping, as was his evening custom, a 
few drops of orange-flower into a tumbler of water, 
«aid, «Annabel, my love,l am rather surprised that 
oeiiher you nor Venetia, should have mentioned to 
me that you knew so intimately, a man like Lord 
Cadurcis." 

Lady Annabel appeared a little confused; she 
looked even at Venetfa, but Venetia's eyes weroon 
the ground. At length she said, " In truth, Marmion, 
snce we met we have thought only of you." 
: " Cadurcis Abbey, papa, is close to Cherbury," 
«aid Venetia. 

i " Cherbury !" said Herbert, with a faint blush, " I 
bave never seen it, and now I shall never see it 
No matter, my country is your mother and your- 
ttlt Some find a home in their country, I find a 
wuntry in my home. Well," he added, in a gayer 
tone, "it has gratified me much to meet Lord Ca- 
durcis. We were happy before, but 'now we are 
even py. I like to see you smile, Annabel, and 
fiear Venetia laugh. I feel, royseif, quite an un- 
usual hilarity. Cadurcis ! It is very stränge how 
often I have mused over that name. A year ago it 
^as one of my few wishes to know him ; my wishes 
«en, dear Annabel, were not very ambitious. They 
did not mount so high as you have since permitted 
^em. And now I do know him, and under what 
ärcumstances 1 Is not life stränge t But is it not 
happy 1 I feel it so. Good night, sweet wife ; my 
darling daughter, a happy, happy night !" He em- 
braced tbem ere they retired ; andopening a voluqne 
composed his mind afler the novel excitement of 
*e evenmg. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CxDUBcis left the brig early in the moming 
wone, and strolled towards the villa. He met Her- 
''ert halfway to Spezzia, who turned back with him 
towards home. They sat down on a crag opposite 
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the sea; inere was a !kght breeze, the fishing boabi 
were out, and the view was as animated as tho fresb 
air was cheering. 

"There they go," said C^urcis,smiling, <' catch 
ing John Dory, as you and I try to catch John Bull 
Now if these people cDuld understand what two 
great men were watching them, how they would 
Stare ! But they don't care a sprat for us, not 
they ! They are not part of the world — the three 
or four thousand civilized savages for whoin we 
sweat our brains, and whose £ßtid breath perfumed 
with musk is fame. Pah !*' 

Herbert smiled. ** I have not cared much my« 
seif for this same world, my lord." 

" Why, no ; you have done something, and 
shown your contempt for them. No one can deny 
that. I will some day, if I have an opportunity. I 
owe it them ; I think I can show them a trick or 
two still.* I have got a Damasous blade in, störe 
for their thick hides. I will tum their flanks yet" 

" And gain a victory where conquest brings no 
glory. You are worth brighter laureis, Lord Ca- 
durcis.'* 

" Now is not it the most wonderful thing in the 
world that you and I have met ?" said Cadurcis. 
"Now I look upon ourselves as something like, 
eh ! Fellows with some pith in them. By Jove, 
if we only joined together, h9w we could lay it on. 
Crack, crack, crack ! I think I see them wincing 
under the thong ; the pompous poltroons ! If you 
only knew how they behaved to me ! By Jove, sir, 
they hooted me going to the House of Lords, and 
nearly pulled me off my horse. The rufiians would 
have massacred me if they could ; and then they 
all ran away from a drummer-boy and a couple of 
grenadiers, who were going the rouhds to cbange 
guard. Was not that good ? Fine, eh ? A brut* 
ish mob in a fit of morality about to immolate a gen- 
tleman, and then scampering off from a sentry. 1 
call that human nature !" 

"As long as they leave «s aIone,and do not bum 
US alive, I am content," said Herbert, " I am cal- 
lous to what they say." 

" So am I," said Cadurcis. " I made out a list 
the other day of all the persona and things I have 
been compared to. It begins well, with Aleibiades, 
but it ends with the Swiss giantess or the Polish 
dwarf, I forget which. Here is your book. You 
see it has been well thumbed. In fact, to teil the 
truth, it was my cribbing book, and I always kept 
it by me when I was writing at Athens, like a gradus, 
a gradus ad Pamassum, you know. But al- 
though I crib, I am candid, and you see I fairly own 
it to you.", 

" You are welcome to all I have ever writtcn," 
said Herbert *' Mine were but crude dreams. I 
wished to see man noble and happy ; but if he will 
persist in being vile and miserable, I must even be 
content I can struggle for him no more." 

" Well, you open my mind," said Cadurcis, *< I 
owe you every thing; but I quite agree with you 
that nothing is worth an effi>rt As for philosophy 
and freedom, and all that, they teil devilish well in 
astanza; but men have always been fools and 
slaves, and fools and slavet they always will be." 

" Nay," said Herbert, " I will not believe that 1 
will not give up a jot of my oonviction of a great 
and glorious futare for human destinies; but it»- 



* " I think I know a trr.k or V.vo would turn your 
3anks."— Dom Juak. 
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eonsummation will not be as rapid as I once thought, 
and in the mean time I die/' 

<*Ah! DeatV said Lord Cadurcis, ** that is a 
botherer. What can you make of death ? There 
are thoBO poor fiehermen now ; there will be a 
white squall some day, and they will go down with 
those latteen «ails of theirs» and be food forthe very 
prey they were going to catch ; and, if you con- 
tinue living here, you may eat one of your neigh- 
bours in the shape of a sboal of red mullets, when 
it is the season. The great secret — we cannot pene- 
trate that with all our philosophy, my dear Herbert 
'All that we know is, nothing can be known/ 
Barren, harren, barren! And yet what a grand 
World it is ! Look at tbis bay, these blue waters, 
the mountains, and these chestnuts — devilish fine ! 
The fact is, truth is veiled, but, like the Shechinah 
over the tabernacle, the veil is of dazzling light !" 

^ Life is the great wonder,'' said Herbert, '' in 
which all that is stränge and startling resolves it- 
self. The mist of familiarity obscures from us the 
miracle of our being. Mankind are constantly 
starting at events which they consider extraordi- 
nary. But a philosopher acknowledges only one 
miracle, and that it is life. Political revolutions, 
changes of empiro, wrecks of dynasties and the 
opinions that support them, these are the marvels 
rof the vulgär, but these are only transient modifica- 
tions of life. The origin of existence is, therefore, 
the first object which a true philosopher proposes 
to himself. Unable to discover it, he accepts cer- 
tain resulta from bis unbiassed Observation of its 
obvious natura, and on them he establishcs certain 
principles to be cur guides in all social relations, 
whether they take the shape of laws or customs. 
Nevertheless, until the principle of life be discover- 
ed, all tbeories and all Systems of conduct founded 
on theory must be considered provisional." 

" And do you believe that there is a chance of its 
being discovered V* inquired Cadurcis. 

" I cannot, from any reason in my owh intelli- 
gence, find why it should not," said Herbert. 

" You conceive it possible that a man may attain 
earthly immortality V* inquired Cadurcis. 
« ündoubtedly." 

« By ^ve," said Cadurcis, " if I only knew how, 
I would purchase an immense annuity directly." 

« When I said ündoubtedly," said Herbert, smil- 
ing, "I roeant only to express tliat I know no in- 
vincible reason to the contrary. I see nothing 
inconsistent with the existence of \i supreme Crea- 
tor in the annihilation of death. ti appears to me 
an achievement worthy of bis omnipotence. I be- 
ilieve in the possibility, but I believe in nothing 
more. I anticipate the final result, but not by in- 
dividual means. It will of course, be produced by 
some vast,and silent, anJcontinuous Operation of 
mature, gradually efiectingsome profound and com- 
prehensive alteration in her order — a change of 
climate, for instance, the great enemy of life — so 
'that the inhabitants of the earth may attain a patri- 
orchal age. This renovated breed may in tum pio- 
duce a still more vigorous ofTspring, and so we may 
ascend the scale from the three score and ten of the 
Psalmist, to the immortality of which we speak. 
Indeed I, for my own part, believe the Operation 
nas already commenced, although thousands of 
centuries may elapse before itis consummated ; the 
threescore and ten of the Psalmist is already obso- 
Jete; the whole world is talking of the general 
Anhange of 'ts seasons and its atmosphere. If the 



erigin of America were such as many profound 
philosophers guppose, viz., a sudden emersion of a 
new continent from the waves, it is impossible to 
doubt that such an event must have bad a very 
great influence on the climate of the world. Besides, 
why should we be surprised that the natureofman 
should change ? Does not every thing changel 
Is not change the law of natura ? My skia changes 
every year, my hair never belongs to me a month. 
the nul on my band is only a passing possessi«»! 
I doubt whether a man at fifly is the same material 
being that he is at twenty-five." 

** I wonder," said Lord Cadurcis, " if a creditoi 
brought an action against you at fifty for goods de 
hvered at five-and-twenty, one could set up the 
want of identity as a plea in bar. It wonld be a 
consulation to an elderly gentleman." 

'* I am afraid mankind are too hostile to philoso- 
phy," said Herbert, smiling, "to permitso desirabk 
a consummation." 

** Should you consider a long life a blessing? 
said Cadurds. *< V/ould you like, for instance, to 
live to the age of Methusaleml" 

** Those whom the gods love die young," said 
Herbert " For the last twenty years I have wish- 
cd to die, and I have sought death. But my feel 
ings, I confess, on that head are at present very 
much modified." 

'* Youth, glittering youth !" said Cadurcis, ia a 
musing tone ; " I remember when the prospect of 
losing my youth frightened me out of my wits ; I 
dreamed of nothing but gray hairs, a paunch, and 
the gout or the gravel. But I fancy every period 
of life has its pleasures, and as we advance in life 
the exercise of power and the possession of wcalth 
must be great consolations to the majority ; we bully 
our children and hoard our cash." 

" Two most noble occupations !" said Herbert; 
** but I think in this world there is j^ist as good a 
chance for being bullied by our children first, and 
paying their debts aflerwards." 

" Faith ! you are right," said Cadurcis, laughing, 
** and lucky is he who has neither creditors nor ofi- 
spring, and who owes neither money nor afiection : 
ajfler all, the most difiicult to pay of the two." 

<<It cannot be commanded, certainly," said Her- 
bert " There is no usury for love." 

" And yet it is very expensive, too, sometimes, 
said Cadurcis, laughing. *< For my part sympathy 
is a puzzler." 

"You should read Cabanis," said Herbert, "if 
indeed, you have not. I thmk I may find it here 
I will lend it you. It has, from its subject, many 
errors, but it is very suggestive." 

** Now, that is kind, for I have not a book here, 
and, aller all, there is nothing like reading. I wisb I 
had read more, but itis not too late. I envy you your 
leaming, besides so many other things. However, 
I hope we shall not part in a hurty ; we have mel 
at last," he said, extending bis band, " and we were 
always friends." 

Herbert shook bis band very warmly. " I can as- 
sureyou, Lord Cadurcis,you have notamore sincere 
admirer of your genius. I ao) happy in your society. 
For myself, I now aspire to be notbing better than 
an idler in life, turning over a page, and sometimes 
noting down a fancy. You have,ii appears, knoffo 
my family long and intimately, and you vrere, 
doubtless, surprised at finding me with them. l 
have returned to my hearth, and I am content 
Once I sacrificed my happiness to my pbilosoptiy 
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andnow I have aacrificed my philosophy to my 
happhiet».'* 

''Dear friend^' laid Cadurejs, putting bis arm 
affectionately in Herbert's, as they walked along— 
"for, indeed, you must allow me to style you so — 
all the happiness and all the sorrow of my lifo allke 
flow firom your roof !" 

In the mean time Lady Annabel and Venetia 
came forth from the villa to their morning meals in 
(heir amphitheatre of hills. Marmion was not there 
to greet them as usual. 

^'Was not Plantagenet amusing last night 1" 
Said Venetia : ** and are not you happy, dear mother, 
tosee him oncemore V 

" Indeed I am now always happy/*said Lady An- 
nabel. 

"And Greorge was telling me last night, in this 
portico, of all their life. He is more attached to 
Plantagenet than ever. He says it is impossible for 
any one to have behaved with greater kindness, or 
to have led, in every sense, a more calm and ra- 
tional life. When he was älone at Athens, he did 
nothing but write. George says that all his former 
Works are nothing to what he has written now." 
" He is veiy engaging/' said Lady Annabel. 
** I think he will be such a delightful companion 
for papa. I am sure papa must like him. I hope 
he will stay some time; for, afler all, poor dear 
papa, he must require a little amusement besides 
our Society. Instead of being with his books, he 
might be Walking and talking with Plantagenet. 
I think, dearest mother, we shall be happier than 
erer !" 

At this moment Herbert, with Cadurcis leaning 
on bis arm, and apparently speaking with great 
earoestness, appeared in the distance. " There 
they are," said Venetia ; " I knew they would be 
friends. Come, dearest mother, let us mcet them." 
** You See, Lady Annabel," said Lord Cadurcis, 
" it is just as I said : Mr. George is not here ; he is 
havingtea and toaston board the brig,I Warrant him." 
** I do not believe it," said Venetia, smiling. 
They seated themselves at the breakfast-table. 
**You should have seen our Apennine break- 
&st8 in the autumn, Lord Cadurcis," said Herbert ; 
** every fruit of nature seemed crowded before us. 
It was indeed a meal for a poet or a painter like 
Paul Veronese ; our grapes, our figs, our peaches, 
cur mountain strawberries — they made a glowing 
picture. For my part, I have an original prejudice 
against animal food which I have never quite over- 
come, and I believe it is only to please Lady Anna- 
bel that I have relapsed into the heresy of cutlets." 
^* Do you think I have grown fatter, Lady Anna- 
bel 1" said Lord Cadurcis, starting up ; I brought 
inyself down at Athens to bread and olives, but I 
have been committing terrible excesses lately, but 
only fish." 
"Ah ! here is George !" said Lady Annabel. 
And Captain Cadurcis appeared, foUowcd by a 
couple of sailors, bearing a huge case. 

"George," said Venetia, "I have been defending 
you against Plantagenet; he said you would not 
come." 

" Never mind, George, it was only behind your 
back," Said Lord Cadurcis; "and under those 
iogitimate circumstances, why, even our best friends 
lannot expect us to spare them." 

" I have brought Venetia her toys," said Captain 
Cadurcis, ** and she was right to defend me, as I 
have been working for her." 



The top of the case was knocked off, and all the 
Turkish bufiboneries, as Cadurcis called them, 
made their appearanoe : slippers, and shawls, and 
bottles of perfumes, and little hand-mirrors, beau- 
tvfully embroidered ; and fiinciful daggers, and rosa- 
ries, and a thousand other articles, of which they 
had plundered the bazaars of ConstMitinopIe. 

"And here is a Turkish volume cf poetry, beau- 
tifully illuminated ; and that is for you," said Lord 
Cadurcis, giving it to Herbert " Perhaps it is a ^ 
translation of one of our works. Who knowsl 
We can always say it is." 

" This is the second present you have made me 
this morning. Here is a volume of my works," 
said Herbert, producing the book that Cadurcis had 
before given bim, " and precious from your auto- 
graph. I never expected that any thing I wrote 
would be so honoured. This, too, is the work of 
which I am the least ashämed, for my wife ad- 
mired it There, Annabel, even though Lord Ca- 
durcis is here, I will present it to you ; 'tis an old 
friend." 

Lady Annabel accepted the book very graciously, 
and, in spite of all the temptations of her toys, 
Venetia could not refrain from peeping over her 
mother's Shoulder at its contents. — " Mother," slie 
whispered, in a voice inaudible save to Lady Anna- 
bel, " I may read this 1" 

Lady Annabel gave it her. 

"And now we must send for Pauncefort, I 
think," said Lady Annabel, " to collect and take 
care of our treasures." 

"Pauncefort," said Lord Cadurcis« when that 
gentlewoman appeared, " I have brought you a 
shawl, but I could not bring you a turban, because 
the Turkish ladies do not wear turbans ; but if I 
had thought we should have met so soon, I would 
have had one made on purpose for you." 

" La ! my lord, you always are so polite !" 



CHAPTER V. 

Wheit the breakfast was over, they wandered 
about the vallcy, which Cadurcis could not sufiV* 
ciently admire. Insensibly he drew Venetia from 
the rest of the party, on the pretenoe of showing 
her a view at some little distance. They walked 
along by the side of a rivulet, which glided through 
the hüls, until they were nearly a mile from the 
villa, though still in sight 

" Venetia," he at length said, tuming the oon- 
versation to a more interesting topic, "your fiithei 
and myself have disburdened our minds to each 
other this morning; I think we know each other 
now as well as if we were as old acquaintances aa 
myself and his daughter." 

"Ah! I knew that you and papa must agree," 
said Venetia ; " I was saying pn this morning to 
my mother." 

" Venetia," said Cadurcis, with a laughing eye, 
" all this is very stränge, is it notl" 

"Very stränge, indeed^ Plantagenet; I shouid 
not be sorprised if it appeared to you as yet e%en 
incredible." 

" It is miraculous," said Cadurcis, " but not in- 
credible ; an angel interfered, and woiked the mi^ 
racle. I know all." 

Venetia looked at him with a faint flush upoD 
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xier cbuek ; shc gathered a flower and placked it to 
pieces. 

" What a dngalar destiny oani haa been, Ve- 
netia!'^ said Gadurcis. ** Do yoa know I can sit 
for an hour together and muse over itl** 

" Can you, Plantagenet 1" 

" I have such an extraordinery memory ; I do 
not think I ever forgot any thing. We have had 
si»me very remarkable conversations in our time — 
eh, Venetia 1 Do you remember my visit to Cher- 
bury before I went to Cambridge, and the last time 
I saw you before I lefl England? And now it all 
ends in this ! What do you think of it, Vene- 
tia T 

"Think of what, Plantagenet 1" 

" Why, of this reconciliation J" 

" Dear Plantagenet, what can I think of it but 
what I have expressed 1 — that it is a vcry wonder- 
'iil event, but the happiest in my life/' 

" You are quite happy nowl" 

« Quite." 

« I see you do not care for me the least 1" 

" Plantagenet, you are perverse. Are you not 
here 1" 

" Did you ever think of me when I was away !" 

"You know very well, Plantagenet, that it is 
impossible for me to cease to be interested in you. 
Could I refrain from thinking of such a friend V* 

" Fnend ! Poh ! I am not your friend ; and as 
for that, you uever once mentioned my name to 
your falber, Miss Venetia." 

"You might easlly conceive that there were 
reasons for such silence," said Venetia. " It could 
not arlse on my part from forgetfulness or indiffer- 
ence; for even if my feelings were changed to- 
wards you, you are not a person that one would, or 
even could, avoid speaklng of, especially to papa, 
who must have feil such interest in you ! I am sure, 
even if I had not known you, there were a thou- 
sand occasions which would have called your name 
to my lips, had they been uncontroUed by other 
considerations. , 

" Come, Venetia, I am not going to submit to 
compliments from you,'' said Lord Uadurcis ; " no 
blamey. I wish you only to think of me as you 
did ten years ago. I will not have our hearts pol- 
luted by the vulgarity of fame. I want you to feel 
for me as you did when we were children. I will 
not be an object of interest, and admiration, and 
fiddlestick, to you ; I will not submit to it." 

" Well, you shall not," said Venetia, laughing. 
" I will not admire you the least ; I will only think 
of you as a good little boy." 

" You do not love me any longer, I see that," 
said Plantagenet. 

« Yes, I do, Plantagenet." 

" You do not love me as much as you did the 
night before I went to Eton, and we sat over the 
fire 1 Ah ! how often I have thought of that night 
when I was at Athens !" he added, in a tone of 
emotion. 

"Dear Plantagenet," said Venetfa, "do not be 
Billy. I am in the very highest spirits in the world ; 
t am quite gay with happiness, and all because you 
Iiave retumed. Do not spoil my pleasure." 

"Ah!. Venetia, I see how it is; you have for- 
gotten me, or worse than forgotten me." 

" Well, I am sure I do not know what to say to 
«atisfy you," said Venetia. " I think you very un- 
reasonable, and very ungrateful too, for I have 
always beer your friend Plantagenet, and I an; 



sure you know it. You sent me a messag« before 
you went abroad." 

" Darling !" said Lord Cadurcia, seizing hei 
band, " I am not ungrateful, I am not unreason- 
able. I adore you. You were very kind theu, 
when all the world was against me. You shall see 
how I will pay them off, the dogs ! and worse than 
dogs, their betters far ; dogs are faithful. Do you 
remember poor old Marmion ! How we were my»- 
tified, Venetia ! . Little did we think then who was 
Marmion's god-father." 

Venetia smiled ; but she said, "I do not like this 
bittemess of yours, Plantagenet You have no 
cause to complain of the world, and you magnify 
a petty squabble with a contemptible coterie into a 
quarrel with a nation. , It is not a wise humoui. 
and, if you indulge it, it will not be a happy one/ 

" I will do exactly what you wish on every sub- 
ject," said Cadurcis, " if you will do exactiy what 
I wish on one." 

" Well !" said Venetia. 

"Once you told.me" said Cadurcis, "that you 
would not marry me without the consent of your 
father ; Ihen, most unfairly, you added to your con* 
ditions the consent of your mother. Now botb 
your parents are very opportunely at band ; let us 
fall down upon our knees and heg their blessing." 

"O! my dear Plantagenet, I think it will be 
much better for me never to marry. We are botb 
happy now; lot us remain so. You can live herp. 
and I can be your sister. Will not that do V* 

" No, Venetia, it will uoL" 

" Dear Plantagenet !" said Venetia, with a falter 
ing voice, " if you knew how much I had soffcred, 
dear Plantagenet !" 

" I know it ; I know all," said Cadurcis, taking 
her arm and placing it tenderly in bis. "Now lis- 
ten to me, sweet girl ; I loved you when a child, 
when I was unknown to the world, and unknown 
to myself ; I loved you as a youth not utterly inex- 
pcrienced in the world, and when my rising pas- 
sions had taught me to speculate on the character 
of women ; I loved you as a man, Venetia, with 
that world at my foot, that world which I scorn, but 
which I will command; I have been constant, 
Venetia ; your heart assures you of that You are 
the only being in existence who exercises over me 
any influence; and the influence you possess is 
irresistible and eternal. It Springs from some d(H3p 
and mysterious sympathy of blood which I cannot 
penetrate. It can neither be increased nor diminished 
by time. It is entirely independent of its action. 
I pretend not to love you more at this moment than 
when I first saw you, when you entered the tcr- 
race-room at Cherbury and touched my cheek. 
From that moment I was yours. I declare to you, 
most solemnly I declare to you, that I know not 
what love is except to you. The world has called 
me a libertine ; the truth is, no other woman can 
command my spirit for an hour. I see through 
them at a glance, I read all their weakness, fnvoiity, 
vanity, afiectation, as if they were touched by the 
revealing rod of Asmodeus. You were born to be 
my' bride. Unite yourself with me, control my 
destiny, and my course shall be like the sun of 
yesterday ; but reject me, reject me, and I devote 
all my energies to the infernal gods ; I will poui 
my lava over the earth until all that remains of 
my fatal and exhausted natura is a black and bare» 
cone, sorrounded by bitter desolation." 

" Plantagenet, be caim *." 
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" I am perfectly calmt Venetia. You talk to me 
of your sufierings. What has occasioned them 1 
A Ftraggle against nature. Nature has now tri- 
umphed, and you are happy. What necessity was 
there for all the misery that has fallen on your 
nouse? Why is your father an exilel Do you 
aot tbink that if your mother had chosen to exert 
Der influence she might have prevented the most 
fatal part of his carecer 1 • Undoubtedly despair 
impelied his actions as much as phUosophy, though 
I give him credit for a pure and lofty spirit, to no 
man more. But not a murmur against your mother 
from me! She received my overtures of roconcilia- 
tion last night with more than cordiality. She is 
ycur mother, Venetia, and she once was mine. 
Indeed, I love her ; indeed, you would find that I 
would study her happiness. For afler all, sweet, is 
there another woman in existence better qualified 
to fill the Position of my mother-in-Iaw1 I could 
not behave unkindly to her ; I could not treat her 
with neglect or harshness ; not merely for the sake 
of her many admirable qualities, but from other 
ccrisidcratiöns, Venetia^—K^onsiderations we never 
can forget. By heavens! I love your mother; I do, 
indeed, Venetia; I remember so many things — her 
last words to me, when I went to Eton. If she 
would only behave kindly to me, you would see 
what a son-in-law I should. make. You would be 
jealous, that you should, Venetia. I can bear any 
thing from you, Venetia, but with others, I cannot 
forget who I am. It makes me bitter to be treated 
as Lady Annabel treated me last year in London ; 
but a smile and a kind word, and I rccall all her 
maternal love; I do, indeed, Venetia; last night 
whcn she was kind I could have kissed her !" 

Poor Venetia could not answer, her tears were 
flowing so plentcously. ** I have told your father 
alljSweetest," said Cadurcis: ** I concealed nothing." 

"And what said hei" murmured Venetia. 

*' It rests with your mother. After all that has 
passed, he will not attenipt to control your fate. 
And he is right Perhaps his interference in my 
favour might even injure me. But there is no 
cause for despair; all I wanted was to come to an 
understanding with you ; to be sure you loved me 
as you always have done. ' I will not be impatient. 
I will do every thing to soothe, conciliate, and gratify 
Lady Ahnabel; you will see how I will behave ! As 
you say, too, we are happy because we are together ; 
and therefore, it would be unreasonable not to be 
patient I never can be sufficiently grateful for 
this meeting. I concluded you would be in Eng- 
land, though we were on our way to Milan to 
inquire after you. George has been a great com- 
fort to me in all this afTair, Venetia; be loves you, 
Venetia, almost as much as I do. I think I should 
have gone mad during that cursed aflair in Eng- 
land, had it not been for George. I thought you 
would hate me, but when George brought me your 
message, I cared for nothing; and thpn his visit to 
tho lake was so devilish kind ! He is a noble fel- 
low and a true firiend. My sweet, sweet Venetia, 
dry your eyes. Let us rejoin them with a smile. 
We have not been long away ; I will pretend we 
have been violet hunting," said Cadurcis, stooping 
down and plucking up a handful of flowers. "Do 
you remember our violets at home, Venetia. Do 
you know, Venetia, I always fancy every human 
^ing is like some object in nature; and you always 
pnt me in roind of a violet, so fresh, and sweet, and 
afelicato ' 



CHAPTER VI 

« Wb have been exploring the happy Valley," 
said Lord Cadurcis to Lady Annabel, ** and here is 
our plunder," and he gave her the violets. 

** You were always fond of flowers,*' said Lady 
Annabel. 

" Yes, I inibibed the taste from you," said Ca- 
durcis, gratified by the gracious remark. 

He seated himself at her feet, ■ examined and 
admired her work, and talked of old times, but with 
such infinite discretion, that he did not arouse a 
Single painful association. Venetia was busied 
with her father's poems, and smiled often at the 
manuscript notes of Cadurcis. Lying, as usual, on 
the grass, leaning his head on his left arm, Herbert 
was listening to Captain Cadurcis, who was en- 
deavouring to give him a clear idea of the Bospho- 
rus. Thus the moming wore away, until the sun 
drove them into the villa. 

" I will show you my library, Lord Cadurcis," 
said Herbert 

Cadurcis followed him into a spacious apartment, 
where he found a collection so considerable that he 
could not suppress his surpnse. "Italian spoils 
chiefly," said Herbert; "atjriend of mine purchased 
an old library at Bologna for me, and it turned out 
richer than I imagined: the rest are old friends that 
have been with me, many of them at least, at Col- 
lege. I brought them back with me from America, 
for then they were my only friends." 

" Can you find Cabanisl" said Lord Cadurcis. 

Herbert looked about. " It is in this neighbour- 
hood, I imagine," he said. Cadurcis endeavoured 
to assist him. «* What is this 1 " he said ; " Plato !" 

" I should like to read Plato at Athens," said 
Herbert " My ambition now does not soar beyond 
such elegant fortune." 

" We are all under great obligations to Plato," 
said Cadurcis. " I remember, when I was in Lon- 
don, I always professed myself his disciple, and it 
is astonishing what results I experienced. Piatonic 
love was a great invention." 

Herbert smiled ; but, as he saw Cadurcis knew 
nothing about the subject, he made no reply. 

" Plato says, or at least I think he says, that lifo 
is love," said Cadurcis. " I have said it myself in 
a very grand way too ; I believe I cribbed it from 
you. But what does he meani I am sure I meant 
nothing; but, I dare say, you did." 

** I certainly had some meauing," said Herbert, 
stopping in his search, and laughing; "butido 
not know whether l expressed it The principle 
of every motion, that is, of all life, is desire or love: 
at preseut, l ana in love with the lost volume of 
Cabanis, and, if it were not for the desire of obtain- 
ing it, I should not now be affording any testimony 
of my vitality by looking after it" 

" That is very clear," said Cadurcis, " but I was 
thinking of love in the vulgär sense, in the shapo 
of a petticoat Certainly, when I am in love with 
a woman, I feel love is life ; but when I am out of 
love, which oflen happens, and generally very soon, 
I still contrive to live," 

" We exist," said Herbert, " because we sympa 
thize. If we did not sympathize with the air, wo 
should die. But, if we only sympathized with tho 
air, we should be in the lowest order of brutcfl^ 
baser than the slolh. Mount from the sloth to the 
poet. It is sym^athy that makes you a poet It is 
your desire that the airy children of your braio 
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fihould be born anew withio another's, that makes 
you create; therefore, a misanthropicai poet is a 
contradiction in terms.'' 

** But when he writes a l&mpoon V* said Cadur- 
cis. 

** He desires that the majorily, who aVe not lam- 
poonedt should share his hate/' said Herbert. 

**But Swifl lampooned the species/' said Cadur- 
cis. " For my part, I think life is hatred.'' 

'* But Swift was not sincrre ; for he wrote the 
Drapier's Letters at the same time. Besides, the 
very fact of your abusing mankind proves that you 
do not hate them ; it is clear that you are desirous 
of obtaining their good opinion of your wit You 
value them, you esteem them, you love them. 
Their approbaüon causes you to act, and makes 
you happy. As for sexual love," said Herbert, 
" of which you were speaking, its quality and du- 
ration depend upon the degree of sympathy that 
subsists between the two persons interested. Plato 
believed, and I believe with him, in the existence 
of a Spiritual antetype of the soul, so that when we 
are liom, there is something within us, which, from 
the instant we live and move, thirsts afler its like- 
ness. This propensity developes itseifwith the 
developement of our nature. The gratification of 
the senses soon becomes a very small part of that 
profound and complicated sentiment, which we call 
love. Love, on the contrary, is a universal thirst 
for a communion, not merely of the senses, but of 
our whole nature — intellectual, imaginative, and 
sensitive. He who finds his antetype, enjoys a 
love perfect and enduring; time cannot change it, 
distance cannot remove it; the sympathy is com- 
plete. He who loves an object that approaches his 
antetype, is proportionately happy, the sympathy 
is feeble or strong, as it may be. If men were 
propcriy educated, and their faculties fully deve- 
ioped," continued Herbert, " the discovery of the 
antetype would be easy ; and when the day arrives 
that it is a matter of course, the perfection of civili- 
zation will be attained." 

"I believe in Platö," said Lord Cadurcis, " and 
I think I have found my antetype. His theory ac- 
counts for what I could never understand." 



CHAPTER ViL 

In the course of the evening, Lady Annabel re- 
quested Lord Cadurcis and his cousin to take up 
their quarters at the villa. Independent of the 
delight which such an invitation occasioned him, 
Cadurcis was doubly gratified by its being given by 
her. It was indeed her unprompted solicitation ; 
for neither Herbert nor even Venetia, however 
much they desired the arrangement, were anxious 
to appear eager for its fulfilment. Desirous of 
pleasing her husband aud her daughter; a Utile 
penitenl as to her previous treatment of Cadurcis, 
now that time and stränge events had combined to 
soften her feelings ; and won by his engaging de- 
aieanour towards herseif, Lady Annabel had of her 
mere Impulse resolved upon the act ; and «he was 
repaid by the general air of gayety and content 
which it difTused through the circle. 

Few weeks indeed passed ere her ladyship taught 
herself even to contemplate the possibility of a 
Union between her daughter and Lord Cadurcis. 
The change which had occurred in her own feel- 



ings and Position, had, in her estimation, removcd 
very considerable barriers to such a resulU It 
would not become her again to urge the peculiaritjr 
of his temperament as an ir^uperable objection to 
the marriage ; that was out of the question, even 
if the consdence of Lady Annat«l herseif, now 
that she was so happy, were perfectly free from any 
participation in the causes which occasioned the 
original estrangement between Herbert and benelC 
Desirous, too, as all mothers are, that her daughter 
should .be suitably married, Lady Annabel could 
not shut her eyes to the very great improbability 
of such an event occurring, now that Venetia had 
as it were resigned all connexion with her native 
country. As to her daughter marrying a foreigoer, 
the very idea was intolerable to her ; and Venetia 
appeared therefore to have resumed that singular 
and delicate position which she occupied at Cber- 
bury in earlier years, when Lady Annabel had es- 
teemed her connexion with Lord Cadurcis as so 
fortunate and auspicious. Moreover, while Lord 
Cadurcis, in birth, rank, country, and consideraüon, 
oiTered in every view of the case so gratifying an 
alliance^he was perhaps the only Englishman whose 
marriage into her family would not deprive her of 
the Society of her child. His lordship had a great 
distaste for England, which he seized every oppor 
tunity to express. He continually declared that he 
would never retum there ; and his habits of seclo- 
sion and study so entirely accorded with those of 
her husband, that Lady Annabel did not doubt they 
would continue to form only one family ; a prospecl 
so engaging to her, that it would perhaps have 
alone removed the distrust which she had so uiv 
fortunately cherished against the admirer of hei 
daughter ; and although some of hilf reputed opi- 
nions occasioned her doubtless considerable anxicty, 
be was nevertheless very young, and far from 
emancipated from the beneficial infiuence of bis 
early education. She was sanguine that this sheep 
would yet retum to the fold where once he had 
been tended with so much solicitude. When too 
she called to mind the chastened spirit of her hus- 
band, and could not refrain from feeliog that had 
she not quitted him, he might at a much earlier 
period have attained a mood so fuU of promise, and 
to her so cheering, she could not resist the persua* 
sion that, undcr the influence of Venetia, Cadurcis 
might speedily free himself from the dominion of 
that arrogant genius to whieh, rather than to any 
serious conviction, the result of a studious philoso- 
phy, she attributed his indifierence on the most im* 
portant of subjects. On the whole, hbwever, it 
was with no common gratification that Lady Ao^ 
nabel observed the strong and intimate friendsbip 
that arose between her husband and Cadurcis. 
They were, indeed, inseparable companions. In- 
dependent of the natural sympathy between two 
highly imaginative minds, there were in the supe* 
rior experience, the noble character, the vast know 
iedge, and rebned taste of Herbert, charms of which 
Cadurcis was very susceptible. Cadurcis had not 
been a great reader himself, and he liked the com* 
pany of one whose mind was at once so richly cul- 
tivated and so deeply meditative : thus he obUuned 
matter and spirit distilled through the alembicof 
another's brain. Jealousy had never had a pl^ce 
in Herbert*s temperament ; now he was insensible 
even to emulation. He spoke of Cadurcis as ha 
thought — with the highest admiration; as one with- 
out a rival, and in whose power it ^as to obtain au 
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Dnpcrishable fame. tt was his liveliest pleasure 
to assist the füll developement of such an mtellect, 
and to pour to him, with a lavish band, all the trea- 
sures of hls taste, his leaming, his fancy, and his 
meditation. His kind heait, his winning manners, 
his subdued and perfect temper, and the remem- 
brance of the relation which he bore to Venetia, 
completed the spell which bound Cadurcis to him 
with all the iinest feelings of his nature. It was, 
indeedy an intercourse peculiarly beneficial to Ca- 
durcis, whose career had hitherto tendod rather to 
the developement of the power, than the refinement 
of bis genias ; and to whom an active communion 
with an equal spirit of a more matured intelligence 
was an incident rather to be desired than expected. 
Herbert and Cadurcis, therefore, jspent their morn- 
ings together, sometimes in the library, sometimes 
Wandering in the chestnut woods, sometimes sail- 
ing in the boat of the brig, for they were both fond 
of the sea: in these excursions, George was in ge- 
neral their companion. He had become a great 
favourite with Herbert, as with everybody eise. 
No one managed a boat so well, although Cadurcis 
prided himself also on his skill in tbis respect; and 
George was so frank and unafTected, and so used to 
his cousin's habits, that his presence never embar> 
rassed Herbert and Cadurcis, and they read or con- 
versed quite at their ease, as if there were no third 
person to mar, by his want of sympathy, the füll 
commanion of their intellect. The whole circle 
met at dinner, and never again parted unül at a 
late hour of night This was a most agreeable 
life ; Cadurcis himself, good humoured because he 
was happy, doubly exerted himself to ingratiate 
himself with Lady Annabel, and feit every day 
tbat he was advancing. Venetia always smiled 
upon him, and praised him delightfully for his de- 
lightful conduct. 

In the evening, Herbert would read to them the 
manoscript poem of Cadurcis, the fruits of his 
Attic residence and Grecian meditations. The poet 
would sometimes affect a playful bashfulness on 
this head, perhaps not altogether afiected, and 
amuse Venetia, in a whisper, with his running 
comments ; or exclaim with an arch air, ** I say, 
Venetia, what would Mrs. Montague and the Blues 
give for this, eh 1 I can fancy Hannah More in 
decent ecstacies!" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" It is an odd thing, my dear Herbert," said Ca- 
durcis to his friend, in one of these voyageä, " that 
destiny should have given you and me the same 
tutor." 

*' Masham I" said Herbert, smiling. " I teil you 
what is much more singuIar, my dear Cadurcis; it 
is, that notwithstanding being our tutor, a mitre 
should have fallen upon his head." 

"I am heartily glad," said Cadurcis. «I like 
Masham very much ; I really have a sincere afiec- 
tion for him. Do you know, during my infernal 
atfair about those accursed Monteagles, when I 
went to the House of Lords, and was cut even by 
my own party, — think of that, the polished ruf- 
fians ! — Masham was the only person who came 
^orward and shook hands with me, and in the most 
Daarked manner. A bishop, too! and the other 
ßide » that was good was it not 1 But he would 



not see his old pupil snubbed ; if he had waitcd 
ten minutes longer, he might have had a chance of 
seeing him massacred. And then they coroplain 
of my abusing England, my mother country ; a 
step-dame, I take it." 

"Masham is in politics a tory, in religion ultra- 
orthodox," said Herbert. " He has nothing about 
him gf the latitudinarian ; and yet he is the most 
amiable man with whom I am acquainted. Natura 
has given him a kind and charitable heart, which 
even his absurd opinions have not succeeded in 
spoiling." j 

" Perhaps that is exactly what he is saying of 
US two at this moment," said Cadurcis. ''Afler 
all, what is truth 1 It changes as you change your 
clime or your country, it changes with the Century. 
The truth of a hundred years ago is not the truth 
of the present day, and yet it may have been 
as genuine. Truth at Rome is not the truth of 
London, and both of them dififer from the truth 
of Constantinople. For my part, I believe every 
thing." 

" Well, that is practically prudent, if it be meta- 
physically possible," said Herbert, laugbing. "Do 
you know that I have always been of opinion, tbat 
Pontius Pilate has been greatly misrepresented by 
Lord Bacon in the quotation of his celebrated ques- 
tion. <What is truth 1' said jesting Pilate, and 
would not wait for an answer. Let us be just to 
Pontius Pilate, who has sins Qpough surely to an- 
swer for. There is tio authority for the jesting 
humour given by Lord Bacon. Pilate was evi- 
dently of a merciful and dement disposition ; pro- 
bably an Epicurean. His question referred to a 
declaration immediately preceding it, that he who 
was before him came to bear witness to the truth. 
Pilate inquired what truth"*" 

" Well, I always have a prejudice against Pontius 
Pilate," said Lord Cadurcis; "and I think it is 
from seeing him when I was a child, on an old 
Dutch tile fireplace at Marringhurst, dressed like a 
burgomaster. One cannot get over one*s earlyim- 
pressions; but when you picture him to me as 
an Epicurean, he assumes a new character. I 
fancy him young, noble, elegant, and accomplished; 
crowned with a wreath and waving a goblet, and 
enjoying his government vastly." 

" Before the introduction of Christianity," said 
Herbert, " the philosophic schools answered to our 
present religious sects. You said of a man that 
he was a Stoic or an Epicurean, as you say of a 
man now that he is a Calvinist or a Wesleyan." 

" I should have liked to have known Epicuros»" 
said Cadurcis. 

"I would sooner have known him and Flatc 
than any of the ancients," said Herbert. " I look 
upon Plato as the wisest and the profoundest of 
men, and upon Epicurus as the most humane anj 
gentle." 

" Now, how do you account for the great popu- 
larity of Aristotle in modern ages?" said Cadurcis; 
"and the comparative neglect of these, at leasf 
his equals. Chance, I suppose, that settles evcr> 
thing." 

«By no means," said Herbert. "If youmean 
by chance an absence of accoontable cause, I de 
not believe such a quality as chance exists. Every 
incident that happens, must be a link in a chain 
In the present case, the monks monopolized liter»- 
ture, such as it might be, and they exercised their 
intellect only in discussing words. They, there- 
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fore, adopted Aristotle and the Peripatetics. Plato 
interfered with tbeir heavenly knowledge, and 
EpicuruSi who maintained the rights of man to 
pleasure and bappiness, would have afibrded a 
dangerous and seducing contrast to their dark and 
miserable code of morals.*' 

**l think of the ancients," said Gadurcis, '<A1- 
cibiades and Alexander the Great are my favourites. 
They were young, beautiful, and conquerors: a 
great combination." 

**And among the modernsl" inquired Herbert 

"Tuey don't touch my fancy," said Cadurcis. 
**' Who are your heroes 1" 

'* O ! I have many ; but I confess I should likö 
to pass a day with Milton, or Sir Philip Sldney." 

" Among mere literary mcn/' said Cadurcis, ** I 
should say, Bayle.*' 

" And old Montaigne for me/' said Herbert 

*' Well, I would fain visit him in bis feudal cha- 
teau," said Cadurcis. "His is one of the books 
which give a spring to the mind. Of modern times, 
the feudal ages of Italy most interest me. I think 
that was a springtide of civilization ; all the fine 
arts flourished at the same moment." 

"They ever will," said Herbert "All the in- 
ventive arts maintain a sympatbetic connexion 
between each other, for, afler all, they are only va- 
rious expressions of one internal power, modified 
by difierent circumstances either of the individual 
or of Society. It was so in the age of Pericles ; I 
mean the interval which intervened between the 
birth of that great man and the death of Aristotle; 
undoubtedly, whether considered in itself, or with 
reference to the effects which it produced upon the 
üubsequent destinies of civilized man, the most 
memorable in the history of the world." 

" And yet the age of Pericles has passed away," 
said Lord Cadurcis, mournfuUy, "and I havegazed 
upon the mouldering Parthenon. O! Herbert, you 
are a great thinker and muse deeply ; solve me the 
problem why so unparalleled a progress was made 
during that period in literature and the arts, and 
why that progress, so rapid and so sustained, so 
soon received a check and became retrograde?" 

" It is a problem left to the wonder and conjec- 
ture of posterity," said Herbert « But its Solution, 
perhaps, may principally be found in the weak- 
ness of their political institutions. Nothing of the 
Athenians remains except their genius : but they 
fulfilled their purpose. The wrecks and fragments 
of their subtle and profound minds obscurely sug- 
gest to US the grandeur and perfectionof the whole. 
Their language excels every other tongue of the 
Western world; their sculptures baffle all subse- 
quent artists; credible witnesses assure us that their 
paintings were not inferior ; and we are only ac- 
customed to consider the painters of Italy as those 
who have brought the art to its highest perfection, 
because none of the ancient pictures liave been 
preserved. Yet of ail their fine arts, it was music 
of which the Greeks were themselves most proud. 
Its traditionary effects were far more powerful than 
uny which we experience from the compositions 
of our times. And now for their poetry, Cadurcis. 
It is in poetry, and poetry alone, that modern ra- 
tions have maintained the majesty of genius. Do 
we equal the Greeks? Do we even excel theml" 

" Let US prove the equality first," said Cadurcis. 
•* The Greeks excelled in every species of poetry. 
In some we do not even attempt to rival them. 
We have not a single modern ode or a single 



modern pastoral. We have no one to place by 
Pindar, or the exquisite Theocritus. As for the 
epic, I confess myself a heretic as to Homer; I look 
upon the Iliad as a remnant of national songs; the 
wise ones agree that the Odyss^ is the work of a 
later age. My instinct agrees \4rith the result of 
their researches. I credit their conclusion. The 
Paradise Lost is, doubtless, a great production, but 
the subject is monkish. Dante is national, but he 
has all the faults of a barbarous age. In general 
the modern epic is framed upon the assumptioD 
that the Iliad is an orderly composition. They are 
indebted for this fallacy to Virgil, who called order 
out of chaos; but the ^neid, all the same, appears 
to me an insipid creation. And now for the drama. 
You will adduce Shakspearel" 

"There are passages in Dante," said Herbert, 
"not inferior, in my opinion, to any existing literarj 
composition, but, as a whole, I will not make my 
stand on him ; I am not so clear that, as a lyric 
poet, Petrarch may not rival the Greeks. Shak- 
speare I esteem of ineffable merit" 

"And whoisShakspeare!" said Cadurcis. "We 
know of him as much as we do of Homer. Did 
he write half the plays attribüted to him ? Did he 
ever write a single whole play ? I doubt it Ho 
appears to me to have been an inspired adapter for 
the theatres, which were then not as good as barns. 
I take him to have been a botcher up of old plays. 
His popularity is of modern date, and it may not 
last; it would have surprised him marvellouely. 
Heaven knows, at present, all that bears his name 
is alike admired, and a regulär Shakspearean falls 
into ecstacies with trash which deserves a nicbe in 
the Dunciad. For my part, I «bhor your irregulär 
geniuses, and I love to listen to the little nightin- 
gale of Twickenham." 

"I have ofbn observed," said Herbert "that 
writers of a very unbridled imagination themselves, 
admire those whom the world erroneously, in my 
opinion, and from a confusion of ideas, esteems 
correct I am myself an admirer of Pope, though 
I certainly should not ever think of classing him 
among the great creative spirits. And you, you 
are the last poet in the world, Cadurcis, whom one 
would have fancied his votary." 

" I have written like a boy," said Cadurcis. "I 
found the public bite, and so I baited on with iainted 
meat I have never written for fame, only for no- 
toriety; but I am satiated; I am going to turn ovcr 
a new leaf." 

" For myself." said Herbert, «if I ever had the 
power to impress my creations on my fellow-men, 
the inclination is gone, and perhaps the faculty is 
extinct My career is over; perhaps a solitary 
echo from my lyre may yet at times, linger about 
the World like a breeze that has lost its way. But 
there is a radical fault in my poetic mind, and I am 
conscious of it I am not altogether void of the 
creative faculty, but mine is a fragmcntary mind; 
I produce no whole. Unless you do this, you can 
not last ; at least you cannot materially afiect your 
species. But what I admire in you, Cadurcis, is 
that, with all the faults of youth, of which you 
will free yourself, your creative power is vigorous, 
prolific, andcomplete; your creations risefaJ^^^ 
fair, like perfect worlds." ^ 

" Well, we will not compliment each other, 
Said Cadurcis ; " for, after all, it is a miserable c-aft. 
What is poetry but a lie, and what are poets but 
liars 1" 
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*' Ycu are wrong, Cadurcis," said Herbert; ''poets 
Bre the unacknawledged legislators of the world." 

" I See the towers of Porto* Venere," said Ca- 
durcis, directing the eail ; ^ we shall soon be on 
shore. I think, too, I recognise Venetia. Ah ! 
tny dear Herbert, your daughter is a poem that 
bcats all our inspiration !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

0ns circumstance alone cast a gloom over this 
happy family, and that was the approaching depar- 
ture of Captain Cadarcis for England. Thia had 
been often postponed, but it could be postponed no 
longer. Not even the entreaties of thoee kind 
friends could any longer prevent what was inevi- 
table. The kind heart, the sweet temper, and the 
lively and companionable qaalities of Captain Ca- 
durcis, had endeared him to every one; all feit that 
his departure would occasion a blank in their lifo, 
ifflpossible to be supplied. It reminded the Her- 
berts also painfuUy of their own Situation, in re- 
gard to their nattve country, which they were ever 
unwilling to dwell upon. George tdked of re- 
turning to them, but the prospect was necessarily 
vague; they feit that it was only one of those 
fanciful visions with which an afiectionate spirit 
attempts to soothe the pang of Separation. His 
Position, his duties, all the projects of his life, 
bound him to England, from which, indeed, he had 
bccn too long absent. It was selfish to wiäh that, 
for their sake, he should sink down into a mere 
idier in Italy ; and yet, when they recollected how 
little his future life could be connected with their 
own, every one feit dispirited. 

*' I shall not go boating tO'day," said George to 
Venetia; ''it is my last day. Mr. Herbert and 
Plantagenet talk of going to Lavenza ; let us take 
a stroU togcsther." 

Nothing can be refused to those we love on the 
last day, and Venetia immediately acceded to his 
request. In the course of the moming, therefore, 
herseif and George quitted the Valley, in the direc- 
tion of the coast towards Genoa. Many a white 
sail glittered on the blue waters ; it was a lively 
and cheering scene; but both Venetia and her 
companion were depressed. 

"I ought to be happy," said George, and sighed. 
" The fondest wish of my heart is attained. You 
remember our conversation on the Lago Maggiore, 
Venetia 1 You see I was aprophet, and you will 
be Lady Cadurcis yet." 

'* We must keep up our spirits," said Venetia ; 
" I do not despair of our all returning to England 
yet So many wonders have happened, that I can- 
not persuade myself that this marvel will not also 
occur I am sure my uncle will do something ; I 
have a secret idea that the bishop is all this time 
working for papa , I feel assured I shall see Ober- 
bury and Cadurcis again, and Cadurcis will be your 
home." 

** A year ago you appeared dying, and Planta- 
genet was the most miserable of men," said Cap- 
tain Cadurcis.« "You are both now perfectly well 
SLnd perfectly häppy, living even under the same 
(oof, soon, I feel, to be united, and with the cordial 
approbation of Lady Annabel. Your father is re- 
Btored to you. Evory blessing in the world seems 



to Cluster round your roof. It is seliish for me tc 
wear a gloomy countenance." 

** Ah ! dear George, you never can be selfish,'' 
said Venetia. 

*'Yes, I am selfish, Venetia. What eise can 
make me sad V* 

** You know how much you contribute to our 
happiness," said Venetia, '' and you feel for our 
sufierings at your absence." 

" No, Venetia, I feel for myself," said Captain 
Cadurcis with energy ; " I am certain that I never 
can be happy, except in your society and Planta- 
genet*8. I cannot express to you how I love you 
both. Nothing eise gives me the slightest interest." 

" You must go home and marry," said Venetia, 
smiling. *' You must marry an heiress." 

''Never," said Captain Cadurds. " Nothing 
shall ever induce me to marry. "No! all my 
dreams are confined to being the bachelor uncle of 
the family." 

"Well, now, I think," said Venetia, "of all the 
persona I know, there is no one so qualified for do« 
mestic happiness as yourself. I think your wife, 
George, would be a very fortunäte woman, and I 
only wish I had a sister, that you might marry her." 

"I wish you had, Venetia; I would give up my 
resolution against marriage directly." 

"Alas!" said Venetia, "there is always some 
bitter drop in the cup of life. Must you indeed go, 
George 1" 

"My present departure is inevitable," he replied; 
" but I have some thoughts of giving up my pro- 
fession and Parliament, and then I will retum, 
never to leave you again." 

« What will Lord say 1 That will never 

do," said Venetia. " No ; I should not be content 
unless you prospered in the world, George. You 
are made to prosper, and I should be miserable if 
you sacrificed your ezistence to us. You must go 
home, and you must marry, and write letters to us 
by every post, Bnd teil us what a happy man you 
are. The best thing for you to do, would be to live 
with your wife at the abbey : or Cherbury, if you 
liked. You see I settle every thing." 

^'I never will marry," said Captain Cadurcis, 
seriously. 

" Yes you will," said Venetia, laughing. 

" I am quite serious, Venetia. Now, mark my 
words and remember this day. I never will marry. 
I have a reason, and a strong and good one, for my 
resolution." 

"Whatisitl" 

" Because my marriage will destroy the intimacy 
that subsists between me and yourself — and Plan 
tagenet," he added. 

" Your wife should be my friend," said Venetia, 
laughing. 

" Happy woman !" said George. 

"Let US indulge for a moment in a dream of do- 
mestic bliss," said Venetia, gay ly. " Papa and mam- 
ma at Cherbury : Plantagenet and myself at the 
abbey, where you and your wife must remain until 
we could build you a house; and Dr. Masham 
Coming down to spend Christmas with us. Would 
it not be delightful ? I only hope Plantagenet would 
be tarne. I think he wculd hurst out a little some- 
times." 

"Not with you, Venetia, not with you," said 
George; "you have a hold over him which no- 
thing can ever shake. I could always put him in 
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ftn amiable mooJ in an instant by mentioning your 
name." 

" I wish you knew the abbey, George,'* said Ve- 
nctia. " It is the most interesting of all old places. 
I love it. You must promise me when you arrive 
in England to go on a pilgrimage to Cadurcis and 
Cherbury, and write me a long account of it." 

" I will indeed ; I will write to you veiy often." 

" You shall find me a most faithfui correspond- 
ent, which I dare say Plantagenet would not 
prove." 

"0! I beg your pardon," said George, "you 
bave no idea of the quantity of letters he wrote me 
when he first quitted England. And such delightp 
ful ones ! I do not think there is a more lively 
letter-writer in the world ! His descriptions are so 
vivid ; a few touches give you a complete picture ; 
and then his observations, they are so playful ! I 
assure you there is nothing in the world more easy 
and diverting than a letter of Plantagenet." 

" If you could only see his first letter from Eton 
to me !" said Venetia. " I have always treasured 
it. It certainly was not very diverting ; and if by 
easy you mean easy to decipher," she added, laugh- 
ing, "his handwriting must have improved very 
much lately. Dear Plantagenet, I am always afraid 
I never pay him sufficient respect ; that I do not 
feel sufficient awe in his presence; but I cannot 
disconnect him from the playfellow of my infancy : 
and do you know it seems to me, whenever he ad- 
dresses me, his voice and air change and assume 
quite the tone and manner of childhood." 

" I have never known him but as a great man," 
Said Captain Cadurcis, "but he was so frank and 
simple with me from the very first, that I cannot 
Delieve that it is not two years since we first met." 

" Ah ! I shall never forget that night at Rane- 
(agh," said Venetia, half with a smile, and half 
with a sigh. " How interesting he looked ! I loved 
to see the people'stare at him, and to hear them 
whisper his name." 

Here they seated themselves by a fountain, over- 
shadowed by a plane tree, and for a while talked 
only of Plantagenet. 

"All the dreams of my life have come to pass," 
said Venetia. " I remember when I was at Wey- 
mouth, ill, and not very happy, I used to roam 
about the, sands, thinking of papa, and how I 
wisbed PUntagenet was like him, a great man, a 
great poet, whom all the world admired. Little did 
I think that before a year had passed, Plantagenet, 
my unknown Plantagenet, would be the admiration 
of England ; little did I think another year would 
pass, and I would be living with my father and 
Plantagenet together, and they should be bosom 
friends. You see, George, we must never despair." 

" Under this bright sun,'* said Captain Cadurcis, 
" one is naturally sanguine, but think of me alone 
and in glooroy England." 

"It is indeed a bright sun," said Venetia; "how 
wonderful to wake every moming and be sure of 
meeting its beam !" 

Captain Cadurcis looked around him with a 
eaiIor*s eye. ^ Over the Apennines towards Genoa, 
there was a ridge of dark clouds piled up with such 
compactness, that they might have been mistaken 
in a hasty survey for part of the mountains them- 
selves. 

" Bright as is the sun," said Captain Cadurcis, 
"we may have yet a squall before night." 

" I was dclighted with Venice," said his compa- 



nion, not notidng his Observation ; " I think of all 
places in the world it is th6 one which Plantagenct 
would most admire. I cannot believe but that even 
his deliciotts Athens would yield to iL" 

" He did lead the oddest lue at Athens you can 
conceive," said Captain Cadurcis. " The people 
did not know what to^ake of him. He Uved in 
the Latin Convent, a fine building, which he had 
almost to himself, for there are not half a dozeu 
monks. He used to pace up and down the terrace, 
which he had tumed into a garden, and on which 
he kept all sorts of stränge animals. He wrote con- 
tinually there, indeed he did nothing but write. 
His only relaxation was a daily ride to Firsus, 
about five miles over the piain ; he told me it was 
the only time in his life he was ever contented with 
himself except when he was at Cherbury. He 
always spoke of London with disgust." 

" Plantagenet loves retirement and a quiet life," 
ssdi) Venetia ; " but he must not be marred with 
vulgär sights, and commonplace duties. That is 
the secret with him." 

" I think the wind has just changed," said Cap 
tain Cadurcis. " It seems to me that we shall have 
a sirocco. There, it shifls again.! We shall hare 
a sirocco for certain." 

" What did you think of papa when you first 
saw him 1" said Venetia. "Was he the kindof 
person you expected to see 1" 

" Exactly," said Captain Cadurcis. " So very 
Spiritual ! Plantagenet said to me, as we went 
home the first night, that he looked like a goldec 
phantom. I think him very like you, Venetia ; in« 
deed there can be no doubt you inherited your face 
from your father." 

"Ah ! if you had seen his portrait at Cherbury, 
when he was only twenty I" said Venetia. " That 
was a golden phantom, or rather he looked like 
Hyperion. What are you staring at so, George 1" 

" I do not like this wind," muttered Captain Ca- 
durcis. " There it goes." 

" You cannot see the wind, George 1" 

" Yes, I can, Venetia, and I do not like it at d^L 
Do you see that black spot fiitting like a shade over 
the sea. It is like the refiection of a cloud on the 
water; but there b no cloud. Well, that is the 
wind, Venetia, and a very wicked wind, too." 

" How Strange ! Is that indeed the wind !" 

" We had better return home," said Captain Ca- 
durcis. " I wish they had not gone to Lavenza. 

" But there is no danger 7" said Venetia. . 

" Danger 1 No! no danger, but they may get 
a wet jacket." 

They walked on; but Captain Cadurcis was 
rather distrait : his eye was always watching the 
wind ; at last he said, « I teil you, Venetia, we must 
walk quick ; for, by Jove, we are going to have a 
white squall." 

They hurried their pace, Venetia mentioned nei 
alarm again about the boat, but her companion re 
assured her : yet his manner was not so conndenl 
as his words. 

A white mist began to curl above the horaon, 
the blueness of the day seemed suddenly to fede, 
and its colour became gray ; there was a swell on 
the waters that hitherto had been quite glassy, and 
they were covered with a scurfy foam. 

"I wish I had been with them," said Captau» 
Cadurcis, evidently very anxious. . 

" George, you are alarmed," said Venetia, ^ 
nestly. " I am sure there is danger.'' 
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Danger ! How can there be danger, Venetia" 
Perhaps the; are in port by this time. I dare say 
we shall find them at Spezzia. I will see you home 
and nin down to them. Only hurry, for y/)ur own 
Bake, for you do not know what a white squall in 
the Mediterranean is. We have but a few mo- 
ments.** 

And even at this veiy instant» the wind came 
roann^ and rushing with such a violent gust that 
Venetia could scarcely stand ; George put bis arm 
round her to support her. Tbc air was filled with 
thick white vapour, so that they could no longer 
see the ocean, only the surf rising very high all 
along the coast. 

** Keep dose to me, Venetia," said Captain Ca- 
durcis ; " hold my arm and I will walk fast, for we 
shall not be able to see a yard before us in a mi- 
nute. I know where we are. We are above the 
olive vrood, and we shall soon be in the ravine. 
These Mediterranean white squalls are nasty 
things ; I had sooner by half be in a south-wester ; 
for one cannot run before the wind in this bay, the 
reefs Stretch such a long way out." 

The danger, and the inutility of expressing fears 
which could only perplex her guide, made Venetia 
silent, but she was terrified. She could not divest 
faerself of apprehension about her father and Plan- 
tagenet. In spite of all he said, it was evident that 
her companiön was alarmed. 

They had now entered the valley : the mountains 
had in some degree kept off the vapour; the air 
was more clear. Venetia and Captain Gadurcis 
stopped a moment to breathe. '*Now, Venetia, 
you are safe," said Captain Cadurcis. " I will not 
come in ; I will run down to the bay at once." He 
wiped the mist off bis face ; Venetia perceived him 
deadly pale. 

"George," said she, ^'conceal nothing from me; 
there is danger, imminent danger. Teil me at 



once." 

" Indeed, Venetia," said Captain Cadurcis, '* I 
am sure every thing will be quite right. There is 
some danger, certainly, at this moment, but, of 
course, long ago, they have run into harbour. I 
have no doubt they are at Spezzia at this moment 
Now, do not be alarmed : indeed there is no cause. 
God bless you!" he said, and bounded away. 
" No cause," thought he to himself, as the wind 
sounded like thunder, and the vapour came rushing 
up the ravine. ** God grant I may be right : but 
neither between the Tropica nor on the Line have 
I witnessed a severer squall than this ! What open 
boat can live in this weather ! O ! that I had been 
with them ! I shall never forgive myself !" 



CHAPTER X. 

Vexktia found her mother Walking up and 
down the room, as was her custom when she was 
agitated. She hurried to her daughter. "You 
niust change your dress instantly, Venetia," said 
Lady Annabel ; " where ia George 1" 

"He has gone down to Spezzia to papa and 
Plantagenet; it is a white squall; it cömes on 
very suddenly in this sea. He ran down to Spezzia 
instantly, because he thought they would be wet," 
eaid tho agitated Venetia, speaking with rapidity 
and trying to appear calm. 



*<Are they ät Spezzia 1" inquired Lady Annabel 
quickly 

"George has no doubt they are, mother," said 
Venetia. 

" No doubt !" exclaimed Lady Annabel, in great 
distress : " God grant they may be only wet." 

"Dearest moUier," said Venetia, approachmg 
her, but Speech deserted her. She had advanced 
to encourage Lady Annabel, but her own feai 
checked the words on her lips. 

" Change your dress, Venetia," said Lady Anna 
bei ; " lose no time in doing that I think I will 
send down to Spezzia at once." 

" That is useless now, dear mother, for George 
is there." 

" Go, dearest," said Lady Annabel ; " I dare say 
we have no cause for fear, but I am exceedingly 
alarmed about your father, about them : I am, in- 
deed. I do not like these sudden squalls, and I 
never liked this boating ; indeed, I never did. 
George being with them reconciled me to it Now, 
go, Venetia, go, my love." 

Venetia quitted the room. She was so agitated 
that she made Pauncefort a confidant of her appre- 
hensions. 

"La! my dear miss," said Mistress Pauncefort, 
"I should never have thought of such a thing! 
Do not you remember what the old man said at 
Weymouth, * there is many a boat will live in a 
rougher tide than a ship ;' and it is such an un- 
likely thing, it is indeed, Miss Venetia. I am cer- 
tain sure my lord can manage a boat as well as a 
common sailor, and master is hardly less used to it 
than he. La ! miss, don't make yourself nervoua 
about any such preposterous ideas. And I dare say 
you will find them in the saloon when you go 
down again. Really, I should not wonder. I think 
you had better wear your twill dress ; I have put 
the new trimming on." 

They had not retumed when Venetia joined her 
mother. Thal^ indeed, she could scarcely expect. 
But in about half an hour, a message arrived from 
Captain Cadurcis that they were not at Spezzia, 
but from something he had heard, he had no doubt 
they were at Sarzana, and he was going to ride on 
thece at once. He feit sure, however, from what 
he had heard, they were at Sarzana. This commu- 
nication alforded Lady Annabel a little ease, but 
Venetia's heart misgave her. .She recalled the 
alarm of George in the moming, which it was im- 
possible for him to disguise, and she thought she 
recognised in this hurried message and vague as- 
surances of safety something of the same appre- 
hension, and the same fruitless efibrts to conceal it 

Now came the time of terrible suspense. Sar- 
zana was nearly twenty miles distant from Spez- 
zia. The evening must arrive before they could 
receive intelligence from Captain Cadurcis. In 
the mean time the squall dled away ; the heavens 
became again bright, and though the waves were 
still tumultuous, the surf was greatly decreased- 
Lady Annabel had already sent down more than 
one messenger to the bay, but they brought no 
intelligence — she resolved now to go herseif, that 
she might have the satisfaction cf herseif cross-ex- 
amining the fishermen who had been driven in 
from various parts by stress of weather. She would 
not let Venetia accompany her, who, she feared 
might already sufier from the exertions and rough 
weather of the moming. This was a most anxioua 
hour, and vel the absence of her mother was in 
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some degree a relief to Venetla ; it at least freed 
her from the perpetaal efifort of assumed compo- 
sure. While her mother remained, Venetia had 
attempted to read) though her eye wandered list* 
lessly over the page, or to draw, though the pencil 
trembled in her hand ; any thing which might 
guard her from conveying to her mother that she 
shared the apprehensions which had already dar- 
kened her mother's mind. ' Bat now that Lady 
Annabel was gone, Venetia muffling herseif up in 
her shawl, threw herseif on a sofa, and there she 
remained without a thought, her mind a chaos of 
terrible images. 

Her mother returned, and with a radiant counte- 
nance. Venetia sprang from the sofa. ** There is 
good news, O mother ! have they retumed V* 

** They are not at Spezzia," said Lady Annabel, 
throwing herseif into a chair panting for breath ; 
*' but thero is good news. You see I was right to 
go, Venetia. These stupid people we send only 
ask questions, and take the first answer. I have 
Seen a fisherman, and he says he heard that two 
persons, Englishmen, he believes, have put into 
Lerici in an open boat" 

" God be praised !" said Venetia. " mother, 
I can now confess to you the terror I have all along 
feit." . 

" My own heart assures me of it, my child," said 
Lady Annabel weeping; and they mingled their 
tears together, but tears not of sorrow. 

« Poor George !" said Lady Annabel, " he will 
have a terrible journey to Sarzana, and be feeling 
80 much for us ! Perhaps he may meet them." 

"I feel assured he will," said Venetia; "and 
perhaps ere long they will all three be here again. 
Joy ! joy !" 

*' They must never go in that boat again," said 
X Lady Annabel. 

"0 ! they never will, dearest mother, if you aak 
them not," said Venetia. 

" We will send to Lerici," said Lady Annabel. 

" Instantly," said Venetia; " but I dare say they 
have already sent us a messenger." 

"No!" said Lady Annabel; "men treat the 
danger that is past very lightly. We shall not hear 
from them except in person." 

Time now flew more lightly. They were both 
easy in their minds. The messenger was despatch- 
ed to Lerici ; but even Lerici was a considerable 
distance, and hours must elapse before bis retum. 
Still there was the hope of seeing them, or hearing 
from them in the interval. 

" I must go out, dear mother, said Venetia. " Let 
US both go out It is now very fine. Let us go 
just to the Ravine, for indeed it is impossible to 
remain here." 

Accordingly they both went forth, and took up 
a Position on the coast which commanded a view 
on all sides. All was radiant again, and compa- 
ratively calm. Venetia looked upon the sea, and 
said, " Ah ! I never shall forget a white squall in 
the Mediterranean, for all this splendour." 

It was sunset : they returned home. No news 
yct from Lerici. Lady Annabel grew uneasy 
again. Tho pensive and melancholy hour encou- 
raged gloom ; but Venetia, who was sanguine, en- 
couraged her mother. 

« Suppose they were not Englishmen in the 
iKMit,'* said Lady Annabel. 

" It is impossible^ mother What other two per- 



sons in this neighborhood could have :e^i in on 
open boat 1 Besides, the man said Englishmen. 
You remember, he said Englishmen. You are 
quite sure he did 1 It must be they. I feel as con- 
vinced of it as of your presence.'' 

"I think there can be no doubt," said Lady 
Annabel. " I wish that the messenger wouid re- 
turn." 

They messenger did retum. No two persons in 
an open boat had put into Lerici ; but a boat, like 
the one described, with every stitch of canvass set, 
had passed Lerici just before the squall cora- 
menced, and, the people there doubted not, had 
made Sarzana" 

Lady Annabel tumed pale, but Venetia was 
still sanguine. " They are at Sarzana," she said ; 
" they must be at Sarzana ; you see George was 
right He said he was sure they were at Sarzana. 
Besides, dear mother, he heard they were at Sar- 
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zana. 

" And we heard they were at Lerici," said Lady 
Annabel, in a melancholy tone. 

" And so they were, dear mother ; it all agrees. 
The accounts are very consistent Do not you see 
how very consistent they are 1 They were seen 
at Lerici, and were ofif Lerici, but they made Sar* 
zana ; and George heard they were at Sarzana. I 
am certain they are at Sarzana. I feel quite easy ; 
I feel as easy as if they were here. They are safb 
at Sarzana. But it is too far to returr to-night 
We shall see them at breakfast to-morrow, — all 
three." 

" Venetia, dearest ! do not you sit up," said her 
mother. " I think there is a chance of George n>* 
tuming ; I feel assured he will send to-mght ; but 
late, of course. Go, dearest, and sieep." 

" Sleep !" thought Venetia to herseif; but to 
please her mother she retircd. 

" Good-night, my child," said Lady Annabel. 
"The moment any one arrives, you shall be 
aroused." 



CHAPTER XL 

Venetia, without undressing, lay down on ha 
bed, watching for some sound that might give hei 
hope of George's retum. Dwelling on every in- 
stant, the time dragged heavily along, and she 
thought that the night had half passed whea 
Pauncefort entered her room, and she leamed, to 
her surprise, that only an hour had elapsed sinco 
she had parted from her mother This entrance 
of Pauncefort had g^ven Venetia a momentary 
hope that they had returned. 

" I assure you, Miss Venetia, it is only an hour," 
said Pauncefort, " and nothing could have happen* 
ed. Now do try to go to sleep, that is a dear young 
lady, for I am certain sure that they will all returc 
in the moming, as I am here. I was telling my 
lady just now, I said, says I, I dare say they are all 
very wet, and very fatigued." 

" They tvould have retumed, Pauncefort," said 
Venetia, ** or they would have sent They are not 
at Sarzana." 

" La ! Miss Venetia, why should they be al 
Sarzana, why should they not have gone much 
farther on! For, as Vicenzo was Just saying 
to me, and A'icenzo knows all about the coastt 
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^ith such a wind as this, I should not be surprised ünbroken silence, at a moment when anxiety was 



il they were at Leghorii." 

** O ! Pauncefort,'' said Yenetia, <* I am sick at 
heart !" . 

** Nowreally, Miss Yenetia, do not take on so !" 
said Paüncefort; " for do jou not remember when 
his lordship ran away from the abbey, and went a 
g:ipsying, nothing would persuade poor Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, that he was not robbed and murdered, and 
iret you see he was as safe and sound all the time, 
is if he had been at Cherbury." 

"Does Yicenzo really think they could have 
reached Leghorn V said Yenetia, cli^gingto every 
fragment of hope. 

" He is morally sure of it, Miss Yenetia," said 
Paüncefort, " and I feel quite as certain,for Yicenzo 
is always right." 

" I had confidence about Sarzana," said Yenetia ; 
" I really did believe they were at Sarzana. If only 
Captain Cadurcis would retum ; if he only would 
retum, and say they were not at Sarzana, I would 
Iry to believe they were at Leghorn." 

** Now, Miss Yenetia," said Paüncefort, " I am 
certain sure that they are quite safe ; for my lord 
is a very good sailor ; he is, indeed ; all the men 
say so ; and the boat is as seaworthy a boat as 
boat can be. There is not the slightest fear, I do 
assure you, Miss.*' 

" Do the men say that Plantagenet is a good sai- 
lor 1" inquired Yenetia. 

" Quite professional !" said Mistress Paüncefort ; 
" and can command a ship as well as the best of 
Ihem. They all say that." 

" Hush ! Paüncefort, I hear something." 

" It's only my lady, Miss. I know her step." 

" Is my mother going to bed ]" said Yeneüa. 

" Yes," said Paüncefort, " my lady sent me here 
to see after you. I wish I could teil her you were 
aäleep." 

" It IS impossible to sleep," said Yenetia, rising up 
from bed, withdrawing the curtain, and looking at 
the sky. " What a peaceful night ! I wish my 
neart were like the sky. I think I will go to mam- 
ma, Paüncefort !" 

" O ! dear, Miss Yenetia, I am sure I think you 
had better not If you and my lady, now, would 
just go to sleep, and forget every thing tili mom- 
ing, it would be much better for you. Besides, I 
am sure if my lady knew you were not gone to bed 
already, it would only make her doubly anxious. 
Now, really Miss Yenetia, do take my advice, and 
just lie down again. You may be sure the mo- 
ment any one arrives I will let you know. Indeed 
I shall go and teil my lady that you are lying 
ilown, as it is, and very drowsy ;" and, so saying, 
Mistress Paüncefort caught up her candle, and 
bustled out of the room. 

Yenetia took up the volume of her father's 
poems, which Cadurcis had fiUed with his notes. 
IIow little did Plantagenet anticipate, when he 
thus expressed at Athens the passing impressions 
of his mind, that ere a year had glided away, his 
fate would be so intimately blended with that of 
Herbert ! It was impossible, however, for Yenetia 
to lose herseif in a volume which under any other 
circumstances might have compelled her spirit; 
the very associations with the writers added to the 
terrible restlessness of her mind. She paused each 
instant to listen for the wished-for sound, but a 
mute stillness reigned throughout the house and 
household. There was something in this deep 



universally difiused among the dwellers beneath^ 
that roof, and the heart of more han one of them 
was throbbing with all the torture of the most awfui 
suspenso, that feil upon Yenetia's excited nerves 
with a very painful and even insuflferable influ- 
ence. She longed for sound — for some noise that 
might assure her she was not the victim of a 
trance. She closed her volume with energy 
and she started at the sound she had herseif 
created. She rose and opened the door of her 
Chamber very softly, and walked into the vestibule. 
There were caps, and cloaks, and whips, and canes 
of Cadurcis and her father, lying about in familiär 
confusion. It seemed impossible but that they 
were sleeping, as usual, under the same roof. And 
where were tiiey 1 That she should live and be 
unable to answer that terrible question ! When 
she feit the utter helplessness of all her streng sym- 
pathy towards them, it seemed to her that she 
must go mad. She gazed aröund her with a wild 
and vacant stare. At the bottom of her heart there 
was a fear maturing into conviction too horrible 
for expression. She retumed to her own Chamber, 
and the exhaustion occasioned by her anxiety, and 
the increased coolness of the night, made her at 
length drowsy. She threw herseif on the bed, and 
slumbered. 

She started in her sleep— she awoke^she 
dreamed they had come home. She rose and 
looked at the progress of the night. The night 
was waning fast; a gray light was on the land- 
scape; the point of day approached. Yenetia 
stole soflly to her mother's room, and entered it 
with a soundless step. Lady Annabel had not re- 
tired to bed. She had sat up the whole night, 
and was now asleep. A lamp on a small table 
was buming at her side, and she held, firmly 
grasped in her hand, the letter of her husband, 
which he had addressed to her at Yenice, and 
which she had been evidently reading. A tear 
glided down the cheek of Yenetia as she watched 
her mother retsdning that letter with fondness even 
in her sleep, and when she thought of all the mi- 
sery, and heartaches, and harrowing hours that 
had preceded its receipt, and which Yenetia bc- 
lieved that letter had cured for ever. What misery 
awaited them now 1 Why were they watchers of 
the night 1 She shuddered when Üiese dreadful 
questions flitted through her mind. She shud- 
dered and sighed. Her mother started, and woke. 

" Who is there 1" inquired Lady Annabel. 

«Yenetia." 

"My child, have you not sleptl" 

" Yes, mother, and I woke refreshed as I hope 
you do." 

** I wake with trust in God's mercy," said Lady 
Annabel. « Teil me the hour 1" 

" It is just upon dawn, mother," 

" Dawn ! no one has retumed, or come V* 

" The house is still, mother." 

" I would you were in bed, my child." 

" Mother, I can sleep no more. I wish lo be 
with you;" — and Yenetia seated herseif at her 
mother*s feet, and reclined her head upon her n)o- 
ther's knee. 

" I am glad the night has passed, Yenetia," said 
Lady Annabel, in a suppressed yet solemn tone. 
'^ It has been a trial." And here she placed the 
letter in her bosom. Yenetia could only answer 
with a sigh. 
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**l wish Pauncefort would come/' said Lady 
Annabel ; " and yet I do not Uke to rouse her, she 
nras up so late', poor creature ! If it be the dawn 
[ should like to send out messengers again; some- 
Ihing may be heard at Spezzia." 

"Vicenzo thinks they have gone to Leghorn, 
mother." 

• ''^ Ha« he heard any thing 1" said Lady Annabel, 
eagerly. 

'< No, but he is an excellent jadge,'' said Vene- 
tia, repeating all Pauncefort's consolatory chatter ; 
''he knows the coast so well. He says he is sure 
ihe wind would carry them on to Leghorn ; and 
that accounts, you know, mother, for George not 
retuming. They are all at Leghorn/' 

" Would that George would retum," murmured 
Lady Annabel ; ** I wish I could see again that 
eailor who said they were at Lerici. He was an 
intelligent man.*' 

" Perhaps if we send down to the bay he may 
be there," said Venetia. 

** Hush ! I hear a step !" said Lady Annabel. 
Venetia sprung up and opened the door, but it 
was only Pauncefort in the vestibule. 

<* The household are all up, my lady," said that 

important personage entering; "'tis a beautiful 

moming. Vicenzo has run down to the bay, my 

lady ; I sent him off immediately. Vicenzo says 

he is certain sure they are at Leghorn, my lady — 

and this time three years, the very same thing 

happened. They were fishing for anchovies, my 

lady, close by, my lady, near Sarzana — ^two young 

men, or rather one about the same age as master, 

and one like my lord — cousins, my lady, and just 

in the same sort of boat, my lady ; and there came 

on a squall, just the same sort of a squall, my lady, 

and they did not return home ; and every one was 

frightened out of their wits, my lady, and their 

wives and families quite distracted — and ailer all 

they were at Leghorn ; for this sort of wind always 

takes your open boats to Leghorn, Vicenzo says." 

The sun rose, the household were all stirring, 

and many of them abroad; the common routine 

of domestic duty seemed, by some general yet 

not expressed understanding to have ceased. The 

ladies descended below at a very early hour, and 

wcnt forth into the valley, once the happy Valley. 

What was to be its future denomination 1 Vicenzo 

returned from the bay, and he contrived to retum 

with cheering intelligence. The master of a fe- 

lucca who, in consequence of the squall had put 

in at Lerici, and in the evening dropped down to 

Spezzia, had met an open boat an hour before he 

reached Sarzana, and was quite confident that if it 

had put into port, it must have been, from the speed 

at which it was going, a great distance down the 

coast. No wrecks have been heard of in the neigh- 

bourhood. This intelligence, the gladsome time 

of day, and the non-arrival of Captain Cadurcis, 

which according to their mood was always a cir- 

cumstance which counted eitlier for good ör for 

evil, and the sanguine feelings which makes us 

always cling to hope, altogether reassured our 

friends ; Venetia dismissed from her mind the dark 

thought which for a moment had haunted her in 

the noon of night ; and still it was a suspenso, a 

poinful agitating suspenso, but only suspenso that 

yet induenced them. 

** Time !" said Ladv Annabel. " Time ! we must 
wait." 
Venetia consoled her mother ; she affected even 



a gAjety of spirit; she Wfis Buie that Vicenzo 
would tum out to be right, after all ; Panncefon 
said he always was right, and that Üiey were at 
Leghorn. 

The day wore apace ; the noon arrived and 
passed; it was even approaching sunset. Lady 
Annabel was almost afraid to counter-order the 
usual meals, lest Venetia should comprehend her 
secret terror ; the very same sentiment influcnced 
Venetia. Thus they both had submitted to the 
ceremony of breakfast, but, when the hour of din* 
ner i^proadyd, they could neither endare the 
mockery. Tney looked at each other, and, almost 
at the same time, they proposed that, instead of 
dining, they should walk down to the bay. 

** I trudt we shall at least hear something before 
the night," said Lady AnnabeL '' I confess I dread 
the Coming night* I do not think I could endure 
it." 

" The longer we do not hear, the more certain 1 
am of their being at Leghorn," said Venetia. 

*' I have a great nund to travel there to-night,' 
said Lady Annabel. 

As they were stepping into the portico, Venetia 
recognised Captain Cadurcis in the distance. She 
tumed pale ; she would have fallen had she not 
leaned on her mother, who was not so advanced, 
and who had not seen him. 

« What is the matter, Venetia 1" said Lady An- 
nabel, alarmed. 

** He is here, he is here !" 

"Marmioni" 

" No, George. Let me sit down." 

Her mother tried to supporther to a chair. Lady 
Annabel took off her bonnet She had notstrength 
to walk forth. She could not speak« She sat 
down opposite Venetia, and her countenance pic- 
tured distress to so painfiil a degree,' that at any 
other time Venetia would have flown to her, bot, 
in this crisis of suspense, it was impossible. George 
was in sight; he was in the portico ; he was in the 
room. 

He looked wan, haggard, and distracted. Morc 
than once he essayed to speak, but failed. 

Lady Annabel looked at him with a stränge, 
delirious expression. Venetia rushed forward anu 
seized lüs arm, and gazed intently on bis face. H'' 
shrank from her glance ; bis frame trembled. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Let US retum to Captain Cadurcis at the mo- 
ment he quitted Venetia on the morning of the 
white squfidl. In the heart of the tempest he traced 
bis way in a sea of vapour with extreme danger 
and difficulty to the shore. On Ws arriyal at 
Spezzia, however, scarcely a house was visible, 
and the only evidence of the Situation of the plat* 
was the cessation of an immense white surf whicli 
otherwise indicated the line of the sea, but the ab- 
sence of which proved bis contiguity to a harbour. 
In the thick fog he heard the cries and shouts of 
the returning fishermen, and of their wives m 
children responding from the land to their excla* 
mations. He was forced, therefore, to wait at 
Spezzia in an agony of impotent suspense im 
the fury of the storm was over, and the sky ^^ 
partially cleared. At length the objecto became 
gradually less obscure; he could tiace the outline 
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of the houses, aiid catch a glimpse of ihe water 
half a mile out; and soon the old casües which 
guaid the entrance oT the strait that leads into the 
gulf, loommg in the distance, and now and then a 
group of human heings in the vanishing vapour. 
Of these he made some inquiries, but in vain, re- 
specting the boat and his friends. He then made 
the bzig, bat could learn nothing, except their de- 
parture in the moming. He at length obtained a 
horse and galloped along the coast towards Lerici, 
keeping a sharp look out as he proceeded, and 
stopping at every village in his progress for intelli- 
gence. When he had arrived in the course of 
three hours at Lerici, the storm had abated, the 
sky was clear, and no evidence of the recent squall 
remained except the agitated State of the waves. 
At Lerici he could hear nothing, so he hurried on 
to Sarzana, where he leamed for the first time that 
an open boat, with its sails set, had past more than 
an hour before the squall commenced. From Sar- 
zana he hastened on to Lavenza, a little port, the 
nearest sea-point to Massa, and where the Carrara 
marble is shipped for England. Here also his 
inquiries were fruitless, and exhausted by his exer- 
tions ; he dismounted and rested at the inn, not 
only for repose but to consider over the course 
which he should now pursue. The boat had not 
been seen off Lavenza, and the idea that they had 
made the coast towards Leghorn now occurred to 
him. His horse was so wearied that he was 
obiiged to stop some time at Lavenza, for he could 
procure no other conveyance ; the night also was 
fast Coming on, and to proceed to Leghorn by this 
dangerous route at this hour was impossible. At 
Lavenza thereforc he remained, resolved to hasten 
to Leghorn at break of day. This was a most 
awful night Although physically exhausted, 
Captain Cadurcis could not sleep, and afiter some 
vain efibrts, he quitted his restless bed on which 
he had laid down undressed, and walked forth to 
the harbour. Between anxiety for Herbert and 
his Cousin, and for the unhappy women whom he 
had lefl behind, he was nearly distracted. He 
gazed on the sea, as if some sail in sight might give 
him a chance of hope. His professional experience 
assured him of all the danger of the* squall. He 
could not conceive how an open boat could live in 
such a sea, and an instant retum to port as soon 
as the squall commenced appearedthe only chance 
of its salvation. Could they Lave reached Leg- 
horn 1 It seemed impossible. There was no hope 
they could now be at Sarzana or Lerici. When 
he contemplated the füll cohtingency of what 
might have occurred, his mind wandered, and re- 
fused to comprehend the possibillty of the terrible 
conclusion. He thought the morning would never 
break. 

There was a cavemous rock by the sea-shore, 
that jutted into the water, like a small craggy pro- 
montory. Captain Cadurcis climbed to its top, 
and then descending, reclined himself upon an in- 
ferior portion of it, which formed a natural couch, 
with the wave on each side. There, lying at his 
length, he gazed upon the moon and stars, whose 
brightness he thought would never dim. The 
Mediterranean is a tideless sea, but the swell of 
the waves, which still set into the shore, bore occa- 
sionally masses of sea-weed and other marine for- 
mations, and deposited them around him, plashing, 
as it broke against the shore, with a roelancholy 
and monotonous sound. The abstraction of the 



scene, the hour, and the suirounding circiimstan- 
ces brought, however, no refreshment to the ex- 
hausted spirit of George Cadurcis. He could not 
think, inde^d he did not dare to think ; but tlie 
villa of the Appennines and the open boat in the 
squall flitted continually before him. His mind 
was feeble, though excited, and he feil into a rest- 
less, and yet unmeaning revery. As loQg as he 
had been in action, as long as he had been hurry 
ing along the coast, the excitement of motion, the 
constant exercise of his senses, had reUeved or di»- 
tracted the intolerable suspense. But this pause-— 
this inevitable pause overwhelmed him. It op- 
pressed his spirit, like etemity. And yet what 
might the moming bring] He almost wished 
that he might remain for ever on this rock, watch- 
ing the moon and stars, and that the lifo of the 
World might never recommence. 

He Started, he had fallen ii}to a light slumber, 
he had been dreaming, he thought he had heard 
the voice of Venetia calling him ; he had forgotten 
where he was ; he stared at the sea and sky, and 
recalled his dreadful consciousness. The wave 
broke with a heavy plash that attracted his atten- 
tion ; it was, indeed, that sound that had awakened 
him. He looked around ; there was some object ; 
he Started wildly from his resting-place, sprang 
over the cavem, and bounded on the beach. It 
was a corpse ; he is kneeling by its side. It is the 
corpse of his cousin ! Lord Cadurcis was a fine 
swimmer, and had evidently made strong efforts 
for his life, for he was partly undressed. In all 
the insanity of hope, still wilder than despair^ 
George Cadurcis seized the body and bore it some 
yards upon the shore. Life had been long extinct. 
The corpse was cold and stark, the eyes closed, an 
expression of energy, however, yet lingering in the 
fixed jaw, and the hair sodden with the sea. Sud- 
denly Captsdn Cadurcis rushed to the inn, and 
roused the household. With a distracted air, and 
broken speech, and rapid motion, he communicated 
the catastrophe. Several persons, .some bearing 
torches, others blankets and cordials, foUowed him 
instantly to the fatal spot They hurried to the 
body, they applied all the rüde remedies of the 
moment, rather from the impulse of nervous ex- 
citement than with any practical purposes ; for the 
case had been indeed long hopeless. While Cap- 
tain Cadurcis leaned over the body, chafing the 
extremities in a hurried frenzy, and gazing intently 
on the countenance, a shout was heard from one 
of the stragglers, who had recently arrived. The 
sea had washed on the beach another corpse : the 
form of Marmion Herbert ! It would appear that 
he had made no struggle to save himself, for his 
band was locked in his waistcoast, where, at the 
moment, he had thrust the PhsDdo, showing that 
he had been reading to the last, and was meditat- 
ing on immortality when he died. 



BOOK VII. 



CHAPTER L 



Let US retum from those beautiful and cela» 
brated scenes in which we have of late been wan* 
dering to the once pcaceful bowers of Cherbury. 
The Journals of Europe had circulated the tragicol 
end of Herbert and Cadurus ; and the household 
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at Cherbury were in daily expectation of tho retum 
of their unhappy mistress and her disconsolate 
daughter. 

It was the commencement of autumn. The 
vcrdure of summer still lingered on the trees, the 
ßky if not as cloudless was almost as refulgent as 
Italy ; and the pigeons bright and glancing, clus- 
tered on the roof of the hall. The steward was in 
attendance ; the household all in deep mouming 
were asscmbled ; every thing was in readiness 
for the immediate arrival of Lady Annabel Her- 
bert. 

** [Tis nearly four years come Martinmas/' said 
the gray-headed butler, " since my lady lefl us.*' 

" And no good has come of it," said the house- 
keeper. ** And for my part I never heard of good 
Coming from going to forcign parts/' 

** I shall like to see Miss Venetia again/' said a 
housemaiJ. ** Bloss her sweet face !" 

*^ I never ezpected to see her, Miss Venetia, again 
from all we heard/' said a footman. 

*' God*s will be done !'' said the gray-headed but- 
ler, ** but I hope she will find happiness at home. 
*Tis nigh on twenty years since I first nursed her 
in these arms.'' 

" I wonder if theie is any new Lord Cadurcis," 
said the footman. " I think he was the last of the 
line." 

It would have been a happy day if I had lived 
to haive seen the poor young lord marry Miss Ve- 
netia/' said the houseke^per. *i I always thought 
that match was made in heaven." 

<<He was a sweet-spoken young gentleman/' 
said the housemaid. 

** For my part " said the footman, ** I should like 
to have seen our real master, Squire Herbert. He 
was a famous gentleman by all accounts." 

" I wish they had lived quietly at home," said 
the housekeeper. 

** I shall . never forget the time when my lord 
retumed," said the gray-headed butler. ** I must 
say I thought it was a match." 

** Mistress Pauncefort seemed to think so," said 
the housemaid. 

** And she understands those things," said the 
footman. 

<* f see the carriage,** said a servant who was at 
a wmdow in the hall. All immediätely bustled 
abobt, and the housekeeper sent a message to the 
£teward. 

The carriage might be just discovered at the end 
of the avonue. It was some time before it entered 
the iron gates that were thrown open for its recep- 
tion. Thd Steward stood on the steps with his hat 
off, the sCiVants were ranged in order at the en- 
trance. Touching their horses with the spur, and 
Cracking their whips, the postilions dashed round 
the circular plot and stopped at the hall-door. Un 
der any circumstances a return home afler an in- 
(erval of years is rather an awful moment ; there 
was not a servant who was not vistbly afiected. 
On the outside of the carriage was a foreign ser^ 
vant and Mistress Pauncefort, who was not so 
profuse as might have been expected in her recog- 
nitions of her old firiends ; her countenance was 
graver than of yore. Misfortune and misery had 
subdued even Mistress Pauncefort The foreign 
servant opened the door of the carriage ; a young 
man,' who was a stranger to the household but 
who was in deep mouming, alighted, and then 
Iiady Annabel appeared. The steward advanced 



to welcome her, the household bowed and courtt^ 
sied. She smiled on them for a moment graciousl; 
and kindly, but her countenance immediätely re* 
assumed a serious air, and whispering one word to 
the Strange gentleman, she entered the hall alone, 
inviting Üie steward to follow her. 

" I hope your ladyship is well — ^welcome home, 
my lady — ^welcome again to Cherbuiy— «i welcome 
retum, my lady — ^hope Miss Venetia is quite well 
— ^happy to see your ladyship amongst us again, 
and Miss Venetia too, my lady." Lady Annabel 
acknowledged these salutations with kindness, and 
then saying that Miss Herbert was not very well 
and was fatigued with her joumey, she dismissed 
her humble but trusty friends. Lady Annabel then 
tumed and nodded to her fellow traveHer. 

Upon this Lord Cadurcis — if we must, indeed, 
use a title from which he himself shrank— carried 
a shrouded form in his arms into the hall, where 
the 8^«ward alone lingered, though withdrawn to 
the back part of the scene ; and Lady Annabel, 
advancing to meet him, embraced his treasured 
burthen — ^her own unhappy child. 

" Now, Venetia, dearest Venetia," she said. " 'tis 
past ; we are at home." 

Venetia leaned upon her mother, but made no 
reply. 

" Up stairs, dearest," said Lady Annabel ; " a 
little exertion, a very little." Leaning on her mo- 
ther and Lord Cadurcis, Venetia ascended the 
staircase, and they reached the terrace-room. Ve- 
netia looked around her as she entered the Cham- 
ber, — that scene of her former lifo, endeared to her 
by so many happy hours and so many sweet inci- 
dents; that Chamber where she had first seen 
Plantagenet. Lord Cadurcis supported her to a 
chair, and then, overwhelmed by irresistible emo- 
tion, she sank back in a swoon. 

No one was allowed to enter the room but 
Pauncefort They revived her; Lord Cadurcis 
holding her band, and touching, with a watchful 
finger, her pulse. Venetia opened her eye», and 
looked around her. Her mind did not wander • 
she immediätely recognised where she was, and 
recollected all that had happened. She faintly 
smiled, and said, in a low voice, " You are all too 
kind, and I am very weak. After our trials, what 
is this 1 George," she added, strugglingto appear 
animated, " you are at length at Cherbury." 

Once more at Cherbury ! It was, indeed, an 
event that rccalled a thousand associations. In the 
wild anguish of her first grief, when the dreadful 
intelligence was broken to her, if any one had 
whispered to Venetia that she would yet find her- 
seif once more at Cherbury, she would have es- 
teemed the intimation as mockery. But tinje and 
hope will stmgglewith the most poignant aflliction, 
and their influence is irresistible and inevitable. 
From her darkened Chamber in their Mediterranean 
villa, Venetia had again come forth, and crossed 
mountsuns, and traversed immense plains, and 
journeyed through many countries. She could 
not die, as she had supposed at first that she must^ 
and theil^fore ehe had exerted herseif to qtfit, ^^ 
to quit speedily, a scene so terrible as their late 
abode. She was the very first to propose iheij 
retum to England, and to that spot where she had 
passed her early lifo, and where she now wishet' 
to fulfil, in quiet and se-clusion, the allotment of 
her remaining years ; to meditate over the marvel- 
lous past, and chcrish its sweet and bitter recoUeo- 
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üoDfi. The native fimmes« of Lady Annabel, her 
long ezerdsed control over her emotions, the sad- 
ness and subdaed tone* \i^hich the early ineidents 
of her career had cast over her character, her pro^ 
I foünd sympiathy with her daughter, and that reli- 
I gioos consolation which never deserted her, had 
ilike impoUed and enabl^ her to bear np against 
the catastrophe with more fortitude than her £hild. 
The arrow, indeed, had Struck Venetia with' a 
double barb. 8he waa the victim; and all the 
cares of Lady Annabel had been directed to soothe 
, and Support this stricken lamb. Yet perhaps these 
anhappy women* must have sunk «nder their un- 
paralieled ealamiües, had it not been for the devo- 
tion of their companion. In the despair of his 
first emotions, George Cadurcis was nearly plung- 
ing himself headlong into the wave that had 
already proved so fatal to his house. But when 
he thought of Lady Annabel and Venetia in ä 
foreigrn land, without a Single fnend in their deso- 
lation, and pictured them to himself with the dread- 
ful news abrupüy communicated by some unfeeling 
ttranger;.and calied upon, in the midst of their 
overwhelming agony, to attend to all the heartr 
rending arrangements which the discovery of the 
bodies of the beings to whom they were devoted, 
tnd in whom all their feelings were centred, must 
necessarily entail upon them — he recoiled from 
what he contemplatä, as an act of infamous deser- 
tion. He resolved to live, if only to preserve them 
firom all their impending troubles, and with the 
hope that his exertions might tend, in however 
slight a degree, not to alleviate — ^for ihat was im- 
possible — ^but to prevent, the increase of that terri- 
ble wo, the very conception of wh^ch made his 
brain stagger. He cairied the bodies, therefore, 
with him to Spezm, and then prepared for that 
&tal interview, the commencement of which we 
first ihdicated. Yet it must be confessed that, 
ihough the bravest of men, his courage faltered as 
he entered the accustomed ravine. He stopped 
and looked down on the precipice below ; he feit 
it utterly impossible to meet them ; his mind nearly 
deserted him. Death, some great and universal 
catastrophe,' an earthquake, a deluge, that would 
have buried them all in an instant and'a common 
&te, would have been hailed by George Cadurcis, 
at that moment, as good fortune. 

He lurked about the ravine for nearly three 
hours before he could snmmon up heart for the 
awful interview. The position he had taken as- 
sured him that no one could approach the villa, to 
which he himself dared not advance. At length, 
in a paroxysm of energetic despair, he had rushed 
forward, met them instantly, and confessed with a 
whirling brain, and almost unconscious of his ut* 
terance, that *Uhey could not hope to see them 
again in thisworld." 

What ensued must neither be attempted to be 
dosciibed, nor even remembered. It was one of 
tliose tragedies of life which cnfeeble the most 
faithful memories at a blow, shatter nerves beyond 
the faculty of revival, doud the mind for ever, or 
tum the hair gray in an instant. They carried 
Venetia delirious to hör bed. The very despair, 
and almost madness of her daughter, forced Lady 
Annabel to self-exertion, of which it waa difficult 
to suppose that even she was capable. And 
George, too, was obliged to leave them. He stayed 
only the night A few words Dassed between 
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Lady Annabel and himself; she wished the bodies 
to be embalmed, and bome to England. Thore wa^ 
no time tö be lost, and there was no one to Be in* 
trusted except George. He had to «hasten to Ge- 
noa to make all these preparations, and for two 
days he was absent from Üie villa. When he re- 
tumed Lady Annabel saw him, but Venetia was 
for a long time invisible. The moment she grew 
composed, she expressed a wish to her mother in> 
stantly to retum to Cherbury. All the erränge 
ments necessary devolved upon George Cadurds 
It was his study that Lady Annabel should be 
troubled upon no point The household were die* 
charged, dl af&irs wound up, the felucca hired 
which was to beax them to Genoa, and in readi- 
ness, before he notified to them that the hour of 
departure had arrived. The most bitter circum- 
stance was looking again upon the sea. It seemed 
so intolerable to Venetia, that their departure was 
deläyed more than one day in consequence ; but it 
was inevitable; they could reach Genoa in no 
other manner. George carried Venetia in his arm« 
to the boat, with her face covered with a shawl« 
and bore her in the same manner tb the hotel at 
Grenoa, where their travelling cairiage awaited 
them. 

They travelled home rapidly. All seemed to be 
impelled aa it were by a restless desire for repose. 
Cherbury was the only thought in Venetia's mind. 
She observed nothing ; she made no remark dur- 
ing their joumey ; they travelled often throughout 
the night; but no obstacles occurred, no inconve* 
niences. There was one in this miserable society 
whose only object in life was to support Venetia 
under her terrible Visitation. Silent, but with an 
eye that never slept, George Cadurcis watched 
Venetia, as a nurse might a child. He read hei 
thoughts, he anticipated her wishes without in- 
quiring them; every arrangement was unobtru- 
sively made that could possibly consult her com- 
fort 

They passed ihrough London without stopping 
there. George would not leave them for an in- 
stant ; nor would he spare a thought to his own 
affidrs, though they urgently required his atten- 
tion. The change in his position gave him no con- 
solation ; he would not allow his passport to be 
made out with his title; he shuddered at being 
calied Lord Cadurcis ; and the only reasdn that 
made him hesitate about attending Üiem to Cher- 
bury was its contiguity to his ancestral seat, which 
he resolved never to visit There never in the 
World was a less selfish and more single hearted 
man than George Cadurcis. Though the death of 
his Cousin had invested him with one of the most 
ancient coronets in England, a noble residence, and 
a fair estate, he would willingly have sacrificed his 
life to have recalled Plantagenet to existence, and 
to have secured the happiness of Venetia Heibert 



CHAPTER n. 

Ths reader must not suppose from the irresisti 
ble emotion that overcame Venetia at the ^'ery 
moment of her retum, that she was entirely «h 
trated by her calamities. On the contrar ftsr 
mind had been employed during the who^ '' hiet 
joumey to England in a silent c^ort iidrcw^iic 
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hol lot with resignation. She had resolved to bettr 
up against her misery with fortitude, and she in- 
herited from her mother sufficient firmness of 
mind to enable her tp achieve her purpose. She 
came back to Cherbury to live with patieL'e and 
Submission ; and though her dreams of hap^nness 
might be yanished for ever, to contribute as 
much as was in her power to the content of ihat 
dear and remaining relative whowas yet spared to 
her, and who depended in this world only upon 
the affection of her chiid. The retum to Cherbury 
was a pang, ai^d it was over. Venetia struggled 
to avoid the habits of an invalid : she purposed re- 
Buming, as far as was in her power, all the pursuits 
and duties of her life; and if it were neither possi- 
ble nor even desirable to forget the past, she dwelt 
upon it neither to sigh nor to murmur, but to che- 
rish in a sweet and musing mood the ties and 
afieodons round which all her feeUngs had onee ga- 
thered with so much enjoyment and so much hope. 
She rose, therefore, on the moming after her re- 
tum to Cherbury, caJm, if not cheerful ; and she 
took an early opportunity, when George and her 
mother were engaged, and absent firom the terrace- 
room, to go forth alone, and wander amid her old 
haunts. There was not a spot about the park and 
gardens, which had been favourite resorts of heiv 
seif and Plantagenet in their childhood, that sbe 
did not Visit They were unchanged ; as green, 
and bright, and still, as in old days, but what was 
flhe 1 The fireshness, and brilliancy, and careleös 
happiness of her life, were fled for ever. And here 
he Uved, and here he roamed, and here his voice 
Bounded, now in glee, now in melancholy, now in 
wild and fanciful amusement, and now pouring 
into her bosom all his domestic sorrows. It was 
but ten years since he first arrived at Cherbury, 
and who could have anticipated that little silent, 
reserved boy should, ere ten years. had passed, have 
iilled a wide and lofty space in the world's thought : 
that his existence should have influenced the mind 
of natiops, and his death eclipsed their gayety ! 
Hisdeath! Terrible and disheartening thought! 
Plantagenet was no more. But he had not died 
without a record. His memory was embalmed in 
immortal verse, and he had breathed his passion 
to his Venetia in language that lingered in the ear, 
and would dwell for ever on the Ups, of his fellow 
men. 

Among these woods, too, had Venetia first mused 
over her father ; before her rose those mysterious 
Chambers, whose secret she had penetrated at the 
risk of her life There were no secrets now. Wob 
she. happier 1 Now she feit that even in her early 
mysteiy thexe was delight, and that hope was 
veiied beneath its ominous shadow. Thfeie was 
now no future to ponder over ; her hope was gone, 
and memory alone remained« All the dreams of 
those müsing hours of her hidden reveries had 
been realised. She had seen her father, that sur- 
passing parent, who had satisfied alike her heart 
and her Imagination; she had been clasped to 
his bosom; she had lived to witness even her 
mother yield U his penitent embrace* And he 
too was gone ; soe could never meet him again in 
this World — ^in this world in which they had ezpe- 

'^nced such exqiusite bliss! And now i^e wa^ 
Ok^^ kote at CheibuT^ ! O ! give her back her 
girlhr^ ^ wj^th aU its pamful mystery and harassing 

dot£Chna^ivi) hfv again a future ! 
SäL \tedto the hall; she met George on the 



terrace, she welcomed hiin with a sweet, yet moura 
ful smile. " I have been veiy selfish," she said, 
'i for I have been Walking alone. I mean to in- 
troduce you to Cherbury, but I could not resist 
vifiiting someoldspots." Her voice fiütered at these 
last words. They re-entered the terrace-room to- 
gether, and joined her mother. 

** Nothing is changed,manmia," said Venetia, fn 
a more cheerful tone. " It bpleasant tofind some- 
thing that is the same.^' 

Several days passed, and Lord Cadurds evinced 
no desire to visit his inheritance. Yet Lady An- 
nabel was anxious that he should do so, and had 
more than once impressed upon him the propriety. 
Even Venetia at length said to him, ^ It is very 
selfish in us keeping you here, George. Your 
presence is a great consolation, and yet — ^yet, ought 
you not to visit your home V* She avoided the 
name of Cadurcis. 

" I ought; dear Venetia," said George, " and I 
will, I have promised Lady Annäbel twenty times, 
but I feel a terrible disinclination. «To-morrow, 
perhaps.*' . 

** To-morrow, and to^morrow, and to-morrow,** 
murmured Venetia to herseif, " I scarcely compre- 
hend now what to-morrow means.*' And then 
again addressing him, and with more liveliness, 
he said, " We have only one friend in the world 
now, George, and I think that we ought to be veiy 
grateful that he is our neighbour." 

" It is a consolation to me," said Lord Cadurcis, 
** for I cannot remain here, and otherwise I should 
scarcely know how to depart" 

** I wish you would visit your home, if only for 
one moming,*' said Venetia ; *' if only," she added 
with a smile, " to know how very near you are to 
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" I dread going alone," said Lord Cadurcis. " 1 
cannot ask Lady Annabel to accompany me, bo* 
cause — ^** He hesitated. 

^ Because 1" inquired Venetia. 

" I cannot ask or wish her to leave you." 

" You are always thinking of me, dear George,** 
said Venetia, artlessly. ** I assure you, I have come 
back to Cherbuiy to be happy. I must visit your 
home some day, and I hope I shall visit it oflen. 
We will all go— soon," she added. 

'<Then I will pos^ne my visit tothat day," 
said George. ** I am in no humour for business, 
which I know awaits me there. . Let me enjoy a 
little more repose at dear Cherbury." 

** I have bcM^ome very restless of late, I think," 
said Venetia, ** but there is aparticular spot in the 
garden that I wish to see. Come with me, 
George." 

Lord Cadurcis was only too happy to atteod 
her. They preceeded through a windmg walk in 
the shrubberies, until they arrived at a small and 
open plot of turf, where Venetia stopped. " There 
are some associations," she said, "of this spot 
connected with both those friends that we have 
lost. I have a fancy that it should be in some 
visible manner consecrated to their memories. Ou 
this spot, George, Plantagenet once spoke to me 
of my fatheor. I should like to raise their busts 
here ; and indeed it is a fit place for such a poi- 
pose; for poets," she added, faintly smilmg, 
<< should be surrounded with laurels." 

'* I have some thoughts on this head that I an 
revolving in my fancy myself," said Lord CadorcM 
" but I will not speak of them now." 
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*' Yes, now, George ; for indeed it m a satisfao 
tion to me to speak of them, at least with you, with 
oae who underetood them so well, aad loved them 
Ecarcely less than I did." 

CreoTge tenderly put lus arm lato hers and led 
her away« As they walked along, he ezplained 
to her his plant, wluch yet were somewhat crude, 
but which gieatly inteiested her; but they were 
roused from their conversation by the bell of tiie 
liall sounding, as if to summon them, cmd there- 
fore they directed their way immediately to the 
terrace. A servant numing met them ; he brought 
a message from Li^dy Annabel. Their friend the 
Bishop of • * • • had arrived. 



CHAPTER in. 

WxxL, my little daughter," sald the good Ma* 
sbam, adTancing as- Venetia entered the room, 
tenderly embracing her, and affecting a cheerful- 
ness which he did not feel, but which Ughtened 
the first pamful embarrassment of the interview. 
Venetia lesponded to his salutation in the same 
▼ein ; the kmd«hearted old man maintained a con- 
versation on indifbrent subjects, with animation, 
for some minutes ; and ihus a meeting, the antici- 
patioH of which would have cost Venetia hours of 
pain and anxiety, occmxed with fbelings which 
were alike easy and agreeable. 

Masham had hastened io Cherbury the moment 
he heard of the retum of the Herberts to England. 
He did not come to console but to enliven. He 
was well aware that even his eloquence, and all 
the influence of his piety, could not soften the 
irreparable pest; and knowing, from experience, 
how in solitude the unhappy brood over sorrow, 
he fancied that his arrival, and pexhaps his arrival 
only, might tend in some degree at this moment 
to their alleviation and comfort He brought Lady 
Annabel and Venetia letters from their relations, 
with whom he had been staying, at their country 
residence, and who were anzious that their unhap- 
py kinsfoUc should find change of scene under 
their roo£ 

** They are veiy afiectionate," seid Lady Anna- 
bel, << but I rather think that neither Veneüa nor 
myself will feel indined to quit Cherbury at. pre- 
sent," 

** Indeed, not, mamma," said Venetia. *' 1 hope 
we shall never leave home again." 

'' You must come and see me some day," said 
the bish<^; then tuming to George, whom he 
was glad to findhere, he addressed him ina hearty 
tone, and expressed his delight at again meeting 
him. 

Insensibly to all parties this arrival of the good 
Masham exercised a very beneficial influence on 
their spirits. They coiüd sympathise with his 
dieerfulness, because they weie convinced that he 
sympathiaed with their sorrow. His interesting 
conversation withdrew their minds fit>m the pain- 
ful subject on which they were always musing. 
It seemed proftnation to either of the täree moum- 
ers when they were together alone, to indulge in 
any topic but the absorbing one, and thdr utmost 
efibrt was to speak of the past with composure : 
bat they all feit relieved, ihough at first uncon- 
siciously, when one, whose interest in their feel- 
ings could not bo doubted, gave the signal of 



withdrawmg their reflection from vicit^situdes 
which it was useless to deplore. Even the social 
forras which the presence of a guest rendered in- 
dispensable, and the exerdse of the couitesies of 
hospitality, eontributed to this result, They with- 
drew their minds from the past. And the worthy 
l^ishop, whose tact was as ,eminent as bis good 
humour and benevolence, evincing as much deli- 
cacy of feeling as cheerfulness of temper, a very 
few days had elapsed before each of his compa- 
nions was aware that his presence had eontributed 
to their increased content, 

"You have not been to the abbey yet, Lord Ca- 
durcis,'' said Masham to him one day, bs they were 
sitting together afler dinner, the ladies having re- 
tired. " You should go." 

''I have been unwilling to leave them," said 
George, " and I could scarcely expect them to ao 
Company me. It is a visit that must revive painful 
recollections." 

" We must not dwell on the past,*' said Masham, 
" We must think only on the future." 

** Venetia has no future, I fear," said Lord Ca- 
durcis. 

** Why not V* said Masham, **'she is yet a girl, 
and with a prospect of a long life. She must have 
a future, and I hope, and I believe it will yet be a 
happy one." 

<<Alas!" said Lord Cadurcis, *'no cne can 
form an idea of the attachment that subsisted be- 
tween Plantagenet and Venetia. They were not 
common feelings, or the fiselings of common minds, 
my dear lord." 

** No one knew them both better than I did," 
said Masham, ** not even yourself : they were my 
children." 

** I feel that," said George, " and therefore it is 
a pleasure to us all to see you, and to speak with 
you." 

** But we must look for consolation," said Ma- 
sham; '<to deplore is fruitless. If we live, we 
must struggle to live happily. To teil you the 
truth, though theur immediate retum to Cherbuiy 
was inevitable, and their residence here for a timo 
is scarcely to be deprecated, I still hope they will 
not buiy themselves here. For my part, after the 
necessary interval, I wish to see Venetia once 
more in the world." 

Lord Cadurcis looked very moumful and shook 
hishead. 

** As for her dear mother, she is habituated to 
sorrow and disappointment," said Masham. *^ As 
long as Venetia lives Lady Annabel will be con- 
tent , Besides, dqplorable as may be the past, there 
must be solace to her in the reflection that she was 
reconciled to her husband before his death, and 
eontributed to bis happiness. Venetia is the 
stricken lamb, but Venetia is formed for happiness, 
and it is in the natura of things that she vnll be 
happy. We must not, however, yield unneoessa- 
rily to our feelings. A violent exertion would be 
unwise, but we ehould habituate ourselves gradu- 
ally to the exerdse of our duties, and to our accua- 
tomed pursuits. It would be well for you to go 
to Cadurcis. If I were you I would go to-morrow. 
Take advantage of my presence ; and retum and 
give a report of your visit Habituate Venetia, t» 
talk of a spot with tvhich ultimately she must i8> 
new her intimacy.'' 

Influenced by his advice, Lord Cadurds roso 
early on the next moming and repaized to the sest 
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of his fathers, where hitherto his foot had never 
trod. When the cii :le at Cherbuiy aasembled at 
tbeir breakfast table, he was missing, and Masham 
had undertaken the office of apprising hia friends 
of the cause of bis abeence. He retumed to din- 
ner, and the conversation feil naturally upon the 
Abbey and the impressions he had r^ceived. It 
was maintalned at first by Lady Annabel and the 
Bishop, but Venetia ultimately joined in it and 
with cheerfulness. Many a trait and incident of 
fonner days was alluded to ; they talked of Mrs. 
Cadurcis, whom George had never seen; they 
settled the Chambers he should inhabit ; they men- 
tioned the improvements which Flantagenet had 
once contemplatedf and which G^rge must now 
accomplish. 

« You must go to London first," said the bishop ; 
'^you have a great deal to do, and you should not 
delay such business. I think you had better re- 
tum with me. At this tin^e of the year you need 
not be long absent; you will not be detained ; and 
when you retum, you will find yourself much 
more at ease ; for aftor all, nothing is more haras- 
sing than the feeling, that there is business which 
must be attended to, and which, nevertheless, is 
neglected." 

Both Lady Annabel and Venetia enforced this 
advice of their fiiend ; and so it happened that ere 
a week had elapsed Lord Cadurcis, accompanying 
Masham, found himself once more in London. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^SKSTIA was now once more alone with her 
mother ; it was as in old times. Their life was the 
same as before the visit of Plantagenet previous to 
his going to Cambridge, exoept ihdeed that they 
had no longer a fiiend at Marringhurst They 
missed the sabbath viäits of that good man; his 
successor, indeed, performed the duties of the day, 
which had been a condition when he was pre- 
sented to the Uving, but the fiiend who knew all 
the secrets of their hearts was absent Venetia 
continued to bear herseif with great equanimity, 
and the anxiely which she obs^ed instantly im- 
pressäd on her mother's countenance, the moment 
she fancied there was an unusual gloom on the 
brow of her child, impelled Venetia doubly to 
ezert herseif to appear resigned. And in truth, 
when Lady Annabel revolved in her mind the 
moumful past, and meditated over her early and 
unceasing efibrts to secure the happiness of her 
daughter, and then contrasted her aspirations with 
the result, she could not acquit herseif of having 
l>een too often uiiconsciously instrumental in for- 
warding a veiy diflferent conclusion than that for 
which she had laboured. This conviction preyed 
upon the mother, and the sUghtest evidence of 
reaction in Venetia's tranquillised demeanour occa- 
sioned her the utmost remorse and grief. The 
absence of George made both Lady Annabel and 
Venetia still more finely appredate the solaco of 
his Society. Left to themselves they feit how much 
.. they had depended on his vigilant and considerate 
* attention, and how much his sweet temper and his 
unfailing sympathyhad contributed to their conso- 
.iation. He wrote, however, to Venetia, by eveiy 
post, and his letters, if possible, endeared him still 
more to their hearts. UnwilUng to dwell upon 



their mutual sorrows, yet always expresamg toffi 
cient to prove that distance and absence had not 
impaired his sympathy, he contrived With infinite 
deUcacy even to amuse their solitude with the ad' 
ventures of his life of hüstle. The arrival of the 
post was the incident of the day ; not merely let- 
ters anrived, — one day brought books, another 
music ; continually some fiiesh token of his thought 
and afiection reached them. He was, however, 
only a fortnight absent ; but when he retumed, it 
was to Cadurcis. He called upon them the next 
day; and indeed every moming found him at 
Cherbury : but he retumed to his home at night, 
and so, without an effort, firom their guest he had 
become their neighbour. 

Plantagenet had left the whole of his property 
to his cousin : his mother's fortune, which, as an 
accessaiy fund, was not inconsiderable, besides the 
estate. And George intended to devote a portion 
of this to the restoration of the abbey. Venetia 
was to be his counsellor in this Operation, and 
therefore there were ample sources of amuaement 
for the remainder of the year. On a high ridge, 
which indeed was one of the beacons of the coun- 
ty, and which moreover marked the junction of 
Üie domains of Cherbuiy and Cadurcis, it was his 
Intention to raise a monument to the uhited memo- 
ries of Marmion Heibert, and Plantagenet Lord 
Cadurcis. He brought down a design with him 
fi'om London ; and Üua was the project which he 
had previously .whispered to Venetia. With 
George for her companion too, Venetia was in- 
duced to resume her rides. It was herpart to 
make him acquainted with the counfy in which he 
was so important a resident Time, therefore, at 
Cherbuiy, on the whole flowed on in a tide of 
tranquil pleasure, and Lady Annabel observed 
with interest and fondness the continual presence 
beneath her roof of one who, firom the first day 
she had met him, had engaged her fine feeMngs, 
and had since become intimately endeared to 
her. 

The end of November was, however, now ap» 
proaching, and Parliament was about to le-assem- 
ble. Masham had written more than once to Lord 
Cadurcis, impressing upon him the propriety and 
expediency of taking his seat He had diown 
these letters, as he showed every thing, to Venetia, 
who was his counsellor on all subjects, and Vene- 
tia agreed with their fiiend. 

"It is right," said Venetia; <<you have a daty 
to perform, and you must perform it Besides, I 
do not wish the name of Cadurcis to sink again 
into obscurity. I shall look forward with intere^ 
to Lord Cadurds taking the oaths and his seat It 
will please me ; it will indeed." 

*' But, Venetia," «aid George, ** I do not like to 
leave this place. I am happy, if we may be happy. 
This life suits me. I am a quiet man. I dislike 
London. I feel alone there." 

**>' You can write to us ; you will have a great 
deal to say. And I shall have something to say to 
you now. I must give you a continual report how 
they go on at the abbey. I will be your steward, 
and superintend eveiy thing." 

" Ah !" said George, ** what shall I do in Lon- 
don without you— without your advice 1 There 
will bo something occurring every day, and I shall 
have no one to consult fiideed I shaU fed quito 
miserable ; I shall indeed." 

** It is quite impossible that^^with your ttatton, 
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and at your time of life, you should ouiy yoürself 
in the country," said Venetia. ** You have the 
whole World before you, and you must enjoy it It 
is Tery well fbr mamma and myself to lead this 
iife. I look. upon ouTselves as two nuns. If Ca- 
duTcis 18 an abbey, Cherbuiy is now a convent" 

** Howcan a man wish to be more than happy 1 
r am quite content here/' said George. " What is 
London to me !" 

*^ It may be a great deal to you, more fhan you 
think,'* said Venetia. *^ A great deal awaits you 
yet. However, there can be no doubt you should 
take your seat You can always retuni if you wish. 
But take your seat, and cultivate dear Masham. I 
have the utmost confidence in his wisdom änd 
goodness. You cannot have a friend more respect- 
able. Now mind my advice, George.*' 

** I always do, Venetia. 



CHAPTER V. 

TixB and Faith are the great consolers : and 
neither of tbese precious sources of solace were 
wanting to the inhabitants of Cherbuiy. They 
were again living alone, but their llves were cheer- 
ful ; and if Venetia no longer indulged in a world- 
ly and blissfiil Aiture, nevertheless in the society 
of ha mother, in the resources of ait and litera- 
ture, in the diligent discharge of her duties to her 
humble neighbours, and in cherishing the memory 
of the dqtarted, «he experienced a lifo that was not 
without its tranquil pleasuies. She maintained 
with Lord Cadurcis a constant correspondence ; he 
wrote to her, indeed, every day, and although they 
were sepanited, there was not an inddent of his 
Iife, and scarcely a thought, of which she was not 
cogrnisant It was indeed with great difficulty 
that George could induce himself to remain in 
London; but Masham, who soon obtained over 
him all the influence which Venetia desired, eVer 
opposed his retom to the abbey. The good Bishop 
was not unaware of the feelings with which Lord 
Cadurcis looked back to the Hall of Cherbuiy, and 
himself of a glad and sanguine temperament, he 
indulged in a beUef in the consummation of all that 
happiness for which his young friend, rather scep- 
tically, aighed. But Masham was aware that time 
could alone soften the bittemess of Venetia's sor- 
row, and piepare her for that change of Iife which 
he feit confidentwould alone ensure the happiness 
both of herseif and her mother. He therefore de- 
tained Lord Cadurcis in London the whole of the 
Session, so that on his retum to Cherbuiy, his so- 
ciety might be esteemed a novel and agreeable in- 
cident in the existence of its inhabitants, and not 
be assodated merely with their calamities. 

It was therefore about a year afler the catastro- 
phe, whidi had so suddenly dianged the whole 
tenor of their lives, and occasioned so unexpected a 
revolution in his own position, that Lord Cadurcis 
arrived at his ancestral seat, with no intention of 
again speedily leaving it He had long and fre- 
quenüy appnsed his fiiends of his approaching 
presence, and arriving at the abbey late at night, 
ne was at Cheifoury early on the following mom- 
ing. 

AUhough no inconsiderable interval hadelapsed 
dnce Loid Cadurcis had parted from the Herberts, 
the oontinual correspondence that had been main- 



tained between himself and Venetia, divested his 
visit of the slightest embarrassment. They met 
as if they had parted yesterday, except perhaps 
with greater fondness. The chain of their feelings 
was unbroken. He was indeed welcomed, both by 
Lady Annabel and her daughter, with warm afifeo- 
tion ; and his absencehad only repdered him dearer 
to them by afibrding an opportahity of feeling how 
much his society contributed to their felidty. Ve- 
netia was anxious to know his opinion of äie im- 
provements at the abbey, which she had superin- 
tended ; but he assured her that he would ezamine 
nothing without her Company, and ultimately they 
agreed to walk over to Cadurcis. 

It was a summer day, and they walked ihroug^ 
that very wood wherein we described the joumey 
of the child Venetia, at the commencement of thia 
very histoiy. The blue patches of wild hyadnths 
had all disappeared, but there were flowers as 
sweet What if the first feelings of our heart fieule, 
like the first flowers of spring, succeeding years- 
like the Coming summer, may bring emotions not 
less charming, and, perchance, far more fervent ! 

"I can scarcely believe,'* said Lord Cadurcis, 
"that I am once more with you, I know not 
what surprises me most, Venetia, that we should 
be Walking once more together in the woods of 
Cherbuiy, or that I ever should have dared to qnit 
them." 

** And yet it was better, dear George," said Ve- 
netia. " You must now rejoice that you have fulfil- 
led your duty, and yet you are here again* Besides, 
the abbey never would have been finished if yotl 
had remained. To complete all our plans, it re^ 
quired a mistress." 

" I wish it always had one," said George. "Ah 
Venetia, once you told me never to despair." 

" And what have you to despair about, George 1 ' 

" Heigh ho !" said Lord Cadurcis, " I never shaC 
be able to Uve in this abbey alone." 

"You should have brought a wife from London,' 
said Venetia. 

" I told you once, Venetia, that I was not a mar- 
lyingman," said Lord Cadurcis; "and certainly 
I never shall bring a wife from London." 

" Then you cannot accustom yoürself too soon 
to a badielor's Iife," said Venetia. 

" Ah ! Venetia," said George, "I wish I were 
dever ; I wish I were a genius ; I wish I were s 
great man." 

«Why, George?" 

" Because, Venetia, perhaps," and Lord Caduv- 
cis hesitated, " perhaps you would think difierent 
ly of me 1 I moan perhaps your feeUngs towaida 
me might — ah ! Venetia, perhaps you might think 
me worthy of you — ^perhaps you might love me." 

" I am sure, dear George, if I did not love you. 
I should be the most ungrateful of beings : you are 
our only friend." 

"And can I never be more than a friend tc 
you, Venetia 1" said Lord Cadurcis, blushing veiy 
deeply. 

" I am sure, dear George, I should be veiy sony 
for your sake, if you wished to be more,*' said Ve* 
netia. 

" Whyl" said Lord Cadurcis. 

" Because I should not like to see you unite yow 
destiny with that of a very unfortunate, if not a 
very unhappy person." 

" The sweetest, the loveliest of women !" said 
Lord Cadurcis. " ! Venetia, I dare not express 
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«vhat I feel, still leaa what I could kope. I think 
80 little of myaelf, so highly of you, Ümt I am eon- 
vinced my aiqpiiationB are too airogant for me to 
breathe them." 

^ ^ Ah ! dear George, yoa desenw to be happy,'' 
Said Venetift. ** Would that it weve in my power 
to make yoQu" 

" Deareafc Venetia, it is, it is,'* exelaimed Lord 
Codurcis : then chedüng himself, as if firightened 
by his boldneea, he added in a m(Mre subdued tone, 
" I feel I am not worthy of you." 

Was it an unconscious ptessuie of his ann tiiat 
emboldened Lord Cadurcis, and soddenly gifted 
him with all the flow of passionata eloqnenee 1 
lliey stood upon the breezy down that divided the 
damesnes of Cherhury and the Abbey. Beneath 



them rose, ''embosomed in a valley of gieeii 
bowers,'' Ihe ancient pUe lately swnoTated nnder 
the Stadions care of Venetia. 

<< Ah !'' sud liOid Cadoicisy '* be no lese )dnd to 
^e master of theee towers, than to the roof ihat 
yoa have fostered. You have lenovated onr halW 
— festere our ha]^ines8 ! There is a nnion that 
will bring consolation to mors than one heaith, and 
baffle all the crosses of adverse fiite. Venetia, 
beantifiil and nobienounded Venetia, condeacend to 
fulfilitr 

. Perhaps the reader will not be suxprised that 
within a few months of this moming walk, the 
hands of George, Lord Cadoicis, tmd YenetUi 
Herbert were joined in the chapel at Cherbnry bv 
Ihe good Masham. Feaoe be with them ! 
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